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FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


Written at Sea, May 18, 1826. 


By Henry J. Braprizip, Author of 


** Waterloo, or the British Minstrel.” 





FAREWELL to thee, Albion ! proud land 
of my birth, 
To the land of the brave! and of Beauty, 
adieu ! 
I leave thee, to tread other climes of this 
earth, 
Where Tyranny mocks thee with Mussul- 
man crew. 


To Fortune I yield me, let Destiny guide ; 
Tho’ Danger await me, yet still will 1 
brave . 
Her perils by sea, and by land; for my 
ride 
Shall be triumph in Greece, or with Gre- 
cians a grave. 


A cloud hovers o’er ye! ye Mussulmen, 
tremble ! 
The true sons of Freedom are up and 
awake ; 
For Greece is their glory, nor shall they 
dissemble, 
Her cause is a just one they ne’er will for- 
sake. 


A cloud hovers o’er ye; for Moslem’s the 
strife ! 
Fly, fly! ere the moment of vengeance 
shall come, 
For the dust which ye scatter, once breathing 
with life, 
Long govern’d an empire exalted as 
Rome. 


A day! ere the Sun through this region of 
earth 
Shall have wing’d his fleet course, or the 
night-cloud come o’er,— 
An hour! and deep may ye rue of its birth, 
For the Grecian breathes free! -- is the 
Grecian once more. 


So long as the Crescent shall wave o’er her 
land, 
So long as her fetters of grief shall en- 
dure, 
Shall vengeance hang o’er the Mahomedan 
band, 
Till the Cross hurl defiance, and Greece is 
secure. 


Ask ye if valour or bravery dwell 
In the breasts of her sons? if their bo- 
soms beat free ? 
One name is enough,—Missolonghi shall 
tell, 
That Greece boasts of warriors heroic as 
ye. 
While yet there is Hope their firm valour to 
cherish, 
While her herves display such true love in 
her cause ; 
So long must they 
perish, 
And shed forth their hearts’ blood for 
Greece and her Laws. 
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My fond one farewell, to my thoughts ever 
dear, 
Thy tender regard in my breast shall 
reign free ; 
Thro’ Life’s changeful visions, thro’ Fate’s 
wild career, 
From my heart will I pledge long remem- 
brance of thee. 


We have d! methinks that the tear of 
ection 
I see from thine eye o’er the pallid cheek 
pour ; 
We have parted ! yet still shall my fond re- 
collection 
Support me thro’ danger or death’s so- 
lemn hour. 


Farewell to thee, Engiand! my own native 
home, 
Sweet Liberty deems thee her temple of 
rest; 
Tho’ from thee I now wander,—in foreign 
climes roam, 
Yet still will I love thee till life flees my 
breast. 


While my pulses shall beat, or my life- 
stream shal] flow, 
While my heart shall awaken at Liberty's 
] 


To the field will I follow,—confront the 
proud foe, 
And if Heaven ordain, in the field let me 
fall ! 





PREFACE. 


IN the Preface to our last Volume we had to expatiate on the vast 
and progressive increase of Literature and Literary aspirants; though 
not without apprehensions that over-production would eventually lead 
to some lamentable revulsion. Unhappily our fears have been realized. 
At no period did the productions of the pen and the press receive so 
terrible a blow, as during the current year. The “Man of Genius” and 
the “ Scissars and Paste-man”—the Poet and the Poetaster—have been 
involved in one ruinous vortex. Even the last Waverley novel was 
hawked about for a purchaser, when two years ago a general skirmish 
would have ensued among the Booksellers, to obtain the copy-right, 
had it been offered for public sale. The shock sustained by the different 
Periodical Publications has been, as it were, electric ; yet we have for- 
tunately escaped the percussion, and been as powerfully supported as 
ever. The Scots Magazine, one of our earliest emulators, could not 
find a purchaser at 50/., though once worth as many hundreds. The 
European Magazine, a once formidable opponent, has quietly retreated, 
like another Teucer, behind the shield of the Monthly Magazine. Thus 
the two Editors, though Rival Warriors, have adopted the prudent 
axiom of the old man in the fable—“separated ye fall—but united ye 
stand.” Perhaps the premature death of the New European was an awful 
warning to the enfeebled parent.—As to the crowd of twopenny Publi- 
cations, some of which we noticed in our last volume, under the an- 
ticipation of their certain dissolution, even independently of the ex- 
isting distresses—they have been scattered like chaff before the storm, 
or as dust in the whirlwind ; “whilst to the Public the Projectors were 
never known or heard of, and were generally too insignificant to ex- 
cite inquiry.” {See vol. xcv. i. 484). Meanwhile not a few of the 
Brokers in Literature have ceased to “drink wine out of the skulls of 
Authors.” As their vintage has failed, their “libations to the Sacred 
Nine” no longer flow; and the skulls of their literary scribes are con- 
sequently no longer in demand—sine vino nullum poculum. 

Though Literature and its numerous dependencies have been severely 
affected by the late critical juncture, we lament to state that this is not 
the only portion of society which has suffered. The Monied and Ma- 
nufacturing Interests have had to encounter the most arduous struggles ; 
and the distress thence arising has necessarily extended its ramifications 
to almost every class of the community: hence riots and disturbances 
have arisen ; yet it is gratifying to observe, amidst these national but we 
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hope temporary troubles, the noble spirit of liberality manifested by the 
British Public. That generous sympathy, excited by the lamentable con. 
dition of the lower orders, has been powerfully aided by the measures 
of his Majesty's government. The Corn Laws have been modified in 
favour of the working classes; and Branch Banks, connected with the 
Bank of England, are to be established, which will ensure a circulating 
medium, without the risk to which local notes have been always liable. 
Thus we confidently hope, that in a very short period trade and credit, 
and consequently literature and the press, will be restored to their for. 
mer footing. As we attribute these distresses to the rash or rather 
knavish spirit of speculation lately undertaken by adventurers without 
substance, as well as to unlimited credit and boundless extension of 
trade on false capital—so we entertain sanguine anticipations that the 
present effects must cease, when the causes just stated no longer exist. 

The general Elections present a most important feature in our do. 
mestic relations. In nearly all the contested places the Catholic ques- 
tion has formed the principal object of contention ; and we are inclined 
to believe, that in the returns an accession of strength has been gained 
by the supporters of the Protestant cause. In Ireland, however, we la- 
ment to say, the Popish advocates, through the machinations of Priest- 
craft and the outrageous conduct of their myrmidons, have been numeri- 
cally strenthened. ‘ Priestcraft (says our Chronicler, p. 635) in numer- 
ous instances has prevailed over common sense, and regardless of 
the means, has effected its object, even at the cost of human life and 
destruction of private property.—The Priests have taken the whole bu- 
siness of nomination and election into their own hands, with a facility 
which no man could imagine who had not seen the abject prostration of 
the mind and will, with which the unhappy peasantry worship these re- 
verend despots.”—We trust that the assassin-like disposition evinced by 
a Popish rabble, when instigated by their spiritual rulers, wiil leave an 
impression on the public mind that will not be easily eradicated. If 
proofs were before wanting, these transactions alone are sufficient to 
show the danger and impolicy of investing the eternal enemies of Pro- 
testantism with political power and municipal authority. 


June 30, 1826. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—e- 


Sr. Saviour’s Cuuncu. 

We are happy to state, that on the 26th 
of January (since the letter in p. 31 was 
printed), another Vestry Meeting has re- 
scinded the disgraceful resolutions before 
passed for the destruction of this admirable 
edifice. A Report was read, in which Mr. 
Gwilt the Architect, and Mr. Hyanson the 
Surveyor, concurred in stating, that having, 
at the request of the Committee for Churc 
Repairs, examined the old foundations, they 

ve it as their opinion that they would last 
} ages to come, and longer than any founda- 
tions which probably would be made for the 
construction of any new edifice. Upon this 
the motion for rescinding the Vandalic reso- 
lutions was carried by a large majority, ~ 
— by Mr. Saunders, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 

‘otts, and the most respectable parishioners, 
as was also a resolution in favour of the 
strict restoration of the Church, which is 
therefore safe for the present, if the friends 
of ancient architecture are on the alert 
against surprize or reaction. 

Neros remarks, respecting the monu- 
mental stone of the Countess of Athol in 
Ashford Church, Kent (mentioned in part i. 
p- 2), that a slight drawing of it, represent- 
ing it in the state it was about the time of 
James the First, is to be found in a copy of 
the Visitation of Kent, 1619, in the Harl. 
MSS. 1106. 

We thank An anonymous Correspon- 
pent at Morpeth, but wish to say no more 
than what we cannot avoid on the subject of 
his communication. 

A CorresponvenT inquires, whether a 
History of Ludlow was not published a year 
or two ago, and if so, where it is to be pro- 
cured ? 

The information respecting Lysons’s En- 
virons, offered by a Constant Reaver, has 
been published with equal perspicuity in 
Mr. Upcott’s excellent .work on English 


Topography. 

grit. M would feel much obliged to any 
of our correspondents acquainted with the 
genealogy of Norris, to inform him who 
of that family married about the time of 
James II. the daughter of Gelly Meyrick, 
who was born in 1613, and was a Captain in 
his uncle Sir John Meyrick’s regiment in 
1646. The Norris pedigree in the College 
of Arms goes no lower than 1634, when the 
eldest son of the natural branch of that fa- 
mily was but four years old. 

Mr. H. Gwyn observes, ‘* When in 
Buckinghamshire during last August, I vi- 
sited the Church of Hambleden, and was 
much pleased with the many ancient monu- 
ments which abound in it (see Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, i.569). One of the most 
remarkable is a fine alabaster tomb, with 
figies, to the memory of Sir Cope Doyley, 


knt. who was slain at Mill-End in the neigh- 
bourhood, 2 Parliamentarians, temp. 
Charles I. We saw the remaining part of 
a Gothic Screen of carved oak, beautifully 
executed (erroneously reported, as I under- 
stand, to be part of an old bedstead). It is 
divided into pannels, each containing a fine 
carved ponent om in bold relief, being the 
arms of various Prelates, Sees, &c. amongst 
which I recognised Cardinal Wolsey ; Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester; the Bishops of Ox- 
ford, London, &c. besides some others ; and 
a Diapered Coat, the only instance of my 
meeting with such an unusual bearing. 
These sort of bearings are hardly to be con- 
sidered as regular ones, and this fanciful 
coat may very probably have been intro- 
duced merely to occupy a vacancy. In the 
Chancel of the Church I observed an old 
shrine without date or inscription, enclosed 
in the wall. From the arms I do not hesi- 
tate to affix it to some of the Bray and 
Sandys family, Barons temp. Hen. VIII.— 
An interesting account of this Church, 
Manor, Natural History of the Parish, &c. 
may be found in’ the Topographer for the 
year 1789, by a Correspondent ‘M. Green,’”” 

A Constant Reaper “ requests infor- 
mation as to the correct ence of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s Irish dignities of Earl 
of Wexford and Waterford. The Peerages 
hitherto have given precedence from 1661 
only, though they admit the original cre- 
ation from 1446. The Court Kalendar bas 
lately adopted the earlier date. Lodge's 
Peerage by Archdall, vol. II. 138, gives the 
following account, viz.:—‘ Earl of the city 
of Waterford and town of Wexford, 17 July, 
1446, 24 Hen. VI. which titles being resumed 
by the Act of Alsentees, were re-granted, 
and confirmed in 1661, 13 Charles 11.’— 
Lodge places these Earldoms under the last 
date, viz. 1661.—In another part of the 
Talbot po ae Lodge gives a different 
account, for he says, that the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in 1447 (being then aged and Earl of 
Wexford by inheritance) was created Earl of 
Waterford. Can these jarring accounts be 
reconciled? On the monument of this No- 
bleman, he is styled Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Earl of Wexford, Waterford, and Valence, 
thus giving precedence to Wexford over 
Waterford—though the Peerages now usu- 
ally style the family as Earls of Waterford 
and Wexford. Did the t of Charles II. 
operate as a revival of the ancient dignities 
of 1446, or merely as a new creation of 
1661? and how was the first Earl of 
Shrewsbury Earl of Wexford by inheritance? 

The favour of T. N. came safe to hand. 

The gratifying Poem by Mr. Rawuins 
was not received till after the space it was 
intended to fill, was oocupied by a previous 
communication, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF DEAN SWIFT; 


AND REMARKS ON IRELAND BY THE 


LATE E. MALONE, ESQ. 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 3. 
S the agitated state of Ireland is at 
present an object of deep con- 
sideration, and one which will of 
course form a prominent feature in the 
approachin ah vay cary oe) naar 
I have no foubt but the following de- 
scription of that extensive part of the 
now United Empire, will be interest- 
ing to your readers. It was written in 
1732 by Dean Swift, in a confidential 
letter to his friend, Dr. Henry Jenny, 
and has not, I believe, appeared in any 
Edition of Swift’s Works, though ano- 
ther letter, which the Dean addressed 
to the same Correspondent, was com- 
municated by Lord Cremorne, in 
1808, to the late Mr. Malone, and by 
him to Mr. Nichols*. 

The letter now sent is from the 
same source, and was intended to have 
accompanied the former one, but came 
too late for insertion; it has since re- 
mained in the hands of your present 
Correspondent, who now sends it with 
some remarks on the Dean’s Letter, 
in which you will recognise the hand- 
writing of the elegant Commentator 
on Shakspeare. M. Green. 


To the Reverend Dr. Henry Jenny, at 
his house, in Armagh. 

*« Sir, June 30, 1732. 

If you are not an excellent philo- 
sopher, I allow you personate one per- 
fectly well. And if you believe your- 
self, I heartily envy you; for I never 
yet saw in Ireland a spot of earth two 
feet wide that had not in it something 
to displease. I think I once was in 
the County of Tipperary, which is like 
the rest of the whole kingdom, a bare 
face of Nature, without houses or plan- 
tations; filthy cabins, 1 iserblet- 
fered half-starved creatures, scarce in 





* See the edition of Swift’s Works, 
1808, vol, x1. p.352, 


human shape s one insolent, ignorant, 
es Squire to be found in 20 
miles riding; a Parish Church to be 
found in only a summer day's journey, 
in comparison of which, an English 
farmer's barn is a Cathedral; a bog 15 
miles round ; every meadow, a slough, 
and every hill a mixture of rock, heath, 
and marsh ; and every male and female, 
from the farmer inclusive to the day 
labourer, infallibly a thief, and con- 
sequently a beggar, which in this 
Island are terms convertible. The 
Shannon is rather a Jake than a river, 
and has not the sixth part of the stream 
that runs under London-bridge. There 
is not an acre of Jand in Ireland turned 
to half its advantage, yet is it better 
improved than the people, and all 
these evils are effects of English ty- 
ranny, so,your sons and grand-children 
will find to their sorrow. Cork, in- 
deed, was a place of trade, but for 
some years past is gone to decay, and 
instead of being merchants, the 
wretched dealers are dwindled to ped- 
lars and cheats. I desire you will not 
write such accounts to your friends in 
England. Did you ever see one cheer- 
ful countenance among our City vul- 
gar? unless once a year at a fair, 
or on a holiday, when some poor rogue 
happened to get drunk, and starved the 
whole week after. You will give a 
very different account of your winter 
campaign, when you can’t walk five 
yards from your door without being 
mired to your knees, nor ride half a 
mile without being in a slough to your 
saddle-skirts; when your landlord must 
send 24 miles for yeast before he can 
brew or bake, and the neighbours for 
six miles round must club to kill a 
mutton. Pray take care of damps, 
and when you leave your bed-chamber, 
let a fire be made to last till night; 
and, after all, if a stocking happens at 
night to fall off a chair, you may wring 





4 Original Letter of Dean Swift. 


whom I owe the happiness of your 
acquaintance, and on her account I 
expect pad justice to believe me to 


it next morning,—I nunc, et tecum 
versus medilare canoros. I have not 
said all this out of any malicious in- 
tention to put you out of conceit with 
the scene where you are, but merely 
for your credit, because it is better to 
know you are miserable than to betray 
an ill taste. I consult your honour, 
which is dearer than life, therefore I 
demand that you shall not relish one 
bit of victuals or drop of drink, or the 
company ofany human creature within 
30 miles round Knocktopher, during 
our residence in those parts, and then 
i shall begin to have a tolerable opi- 
nion of your understanding. My 
lameness is very slowly recovering, 
and if it be well when the year is 
out, I shall gladly compound; yet I 
make a shift to ride about 10 miles 
a-day, by virtue of certain implements, 
called gambadoes, where my feet stand 
firm as on a floor; and I generally dine 
alone like a king or an hermit, and 
continue alone until I go to bed, for 
even my wine will not purchase me 
company, and I begin to think of the 
lame or forsaken as much as the poor 
and blind. Mr. Jebb* never calls at 
the Deanry of late; perhaps he hath 
found out that | like him as a modest 
man, and of very good understanding. 
This town is neither large nor full 
enough to furnish events for enter- 
taining a Country Correspondent; a 
murder pow and then is all we have to 
trust to. Our fruit is all destroyed with 
the long spring and east winds, and I 
shall not have the tenth part of m 
last year's fruit. Miss Hoadly hat 
been nine days in the small-pox, 
which I never heard of till this minute ; 
but they say she is past danger; she 
would have been a terrible loss to the 
Archbishop. Dr. Felton, of Oxford, 
hath written an octavo about Revela- 
tion; I know not his character; he 
sent over four copies to me, one of 
which was for Mr. Tickell, two for the 
Bishops of Cork and Waterford, and 
one to myself, by way of payment for 
sending the rest, I suppose, for he sent 
me no letter, and I know him not. 
Whenever you are in this town, I ho 
you will mend your usage of me by 
coming often to a philosophick dinner 
at the Deanry. This I pretend to ex- 
pect, for the sake of our common 

rincess Lady E. Germaine, to 

*¥ This was the Rev. Dr. John Jebb, the 
venerable Dean of Cashel.—Epir, 
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true esteem, your most obe- 
J.S.” 


be, wit 
dient humble servant, 


Remarks on the preceding Letter, by 
the- late Edmund Malone, Esq. 
written in the year 1808. 

Swift’s representation of the state 
and country of Ireland in 1732, is 
curious, and certainly not without 
grounds; but on a minute examination 
it will be found over-charged, and 
therefore calls for some observations. 
With respect to the soil itself, Ireland 
certainly was then very ill cultivated, 
and its agriculture is yet very defective ; 
but in the seventy-six years that have 
elapsed since the date of this letter, it 
has been very considerably improved, 
by the Institution of the Agricultural 
Society and other means, though it is 
yet wy far behind England in this, 
as well as in many other particulars. 
It is still very ill furnished with trees ; 
but for this defect the gentlemen of the 
country are not answerable, having for 
these fifty years unceasingly endea- 
voured to adorn their domains with 
plantations, and being constantly coun- 
teracted by the lower ranks, who are 
so far from being friendly to this kind 
of improvement, that no plantation 
ever succeeds in Ireland, unless the 
proprietor devotes his whole time, both 
night and day, to its preservation. When 
a young tree is a year old, it is almost 
sure to be cut down for a walking- 
stick, and when more advanced, it is 
carried off to make the side of a car, 
the only wheel carriage used by the 
lower people in that country. Nor 
have the farmers of Ireland at all 
co-operated with their landlords in 
improving the country, by planting 
fruit-trees; though severa 
Parliament were made to induce them 
to do so, by advautages in consequence 
held out to them. With respect to the 
roads, they were, in 1732, nearly as 
bad in England as they are here de- 
scribed ; it being not uncommon then 
in this country, for a gentleman in his 
travelling carriage to expend four or 
five days in a ‘journey of one hundred 
miles. Within the presént King’s 


reign, the roads in both countries have 
been greatly improved ; and in Ireland, 
in general, they are now as good, it 
not better, than in England. 


The de- 


Acts of 
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scription of the filth and dirt of the 
lower classes, and of their cottages, is 
perfectly just; and is nearly, though 
not quite, as true this day, as it was 
seventy-six years ago. But it is a gross 
misrepresentation, though it has been 
made not only by Swift here, but by 
many other persons in this country, 
within these few years, from an affec- 
tation of superior feeling for the dis- 
wesses of the poor, and some for 

ltr r urposes, to represent 
Seat. By ne Mev» and half p menawy 
It is so far from being true, that it may 
be safely asserted, that they are in 
general fuller fed, though not better 
fed, than the le of the same de- 
scription in England. In almost all 
the cottages, every creature has every 
day a belly full; beeause, unfortu- 
nately, in some respects, for the coun- 
iry, they are perfectly content with 
eating the same food (potatoes) three 
times a-day. Mr. Arthur Young has 
shewn that the price of labour in Ire- 
land, though much lower than here, 
will purchase for a labouring man and 
his family, much more of that sus- 
tenance to which he is accustomed, 
than all the money which an Eng- 
lish labourer can earn will purchase 
of wheat, the sustenance to which 
he is accustomed. The price of la- 
bour in Swift’s time was extremely 
low ; but so was that of all the neces- 
sry articles of food, &c.; but it 
has been since raised to 10d. and in 
some places to a shilling a day; which 
is much more than equal to 1s. 6d. 
the general price of labour in ae 
and though the necessary articles of 
life are somewhat raised within the 
last thirty years, that is, since Mr. 
Young's book on Ireland was published, 
his observation is as true now as when 
he wrote. The assertion, however, 
that most of the lower classes are abun- 
dantly supplied with food, has one 
exception ; the case of a widow, with 
several young children, who, unless 
she is relieved by the humanity of the 
rich, whieh she often is, in Ireland, 
is always in extreme distress, and by 
no means provided with sufficient 
sustenance ; but persons of this de- 
scription are distressed in every part of 
the world. In at least three out of 
four parts of Ireland, the lower orders 
have plenty of fuel. Hence we see that 
in two articles, therefore, of the great- 
est necessity, they are better supplied 
than the same class is in England. It 
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is therefore a gross misrepresentation to 
say, that there is not one cheerful 
countenance among them; or that 
they are miserable and half-starved. 
Though they often assume a whining 
or complaining note, in speaking to 
their superiors, they are eminently 
cheerful among each other. The mi- 
sery, therefore, which our declaimers 
in Parliament often assign to the lower 
Irish, does not belong to them, but to 
the upper classes, who are forced to be 
daily spectators of their modes of 
life, and of the wretched dwellings in 
which the labouring poor in Ireland 
choose to live; in consequence of 
which, every gentleman of that coun- 
try, how highly soever his own grounds 
may be cultivated, the moment he 
passes out of them, must be disgusted ; 
and if he has any delicacy of feeling, 
must be made miserable by the un- 
sightly and filthy appearance of 
every cabin, and of all its inhabitants. 
A hundred instances could be enu- 
merated, of gentlemen having, in vain, 
endeavoured to improve the face of 
their country in this respect, by build- 
ing decent cottages for the inferior 
classes; who are so wedded to their 
old habits, that they think glass win- 
dows and chimnies a nuisance, and 
prefer a building without either, as 
much warmer and more comfortable. 
This disposition it is which is the true 
cause of the miserable appearance of 
the people ; for as to the people them- 
selves, most assuredly they are not mi- 
serable, having in general good fires, 
tolerable cloathing, and plenty of food, 
which is not always the case in the 
much more decent and cleanly English 
cottage. Unfortunately they have no 
dislike of dirt, and have very little 
relish fur comfort : accordingly, when 
they have a little money to spare, they 
scarcely ever think of purchasing any 
one useful article of convenience or 
comfort: they are just as well pleased 
with a damp and filthy earthen floor, 
as with one of wood or tiles, which if 
they possessed theywould certainly never 
wash, and prefer sitting on low stools, 
in an odious atmosphere of smoke 
rolling over their heads, and issuing 
out of the cabin door, to the best 
English cottage that ever was built. 
And hence throughout the whole of 
the kingdom (except perhaps in the 
North, where the accommodations are 
much more decent), there is rarely 


found a ruddy healthful girl; their 
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complexions and eyes being, from 
their infancy, injured by smoke (to 
say nothing of the want of frequent 
ablution); insomuch that the women, 
of the lower order, are all old at thirty. 
If the inferior classes of the people of 
Ireland were more fastidious, if, in- 
stead of being satisfied with potatoes 
thrice a-day, they wished for better 
food, and more comforts (as we call 
them, though they do not think them 
so), they would exert themselves to 
obtain those advantages, and the agri- 
culture, and the appearance of the 
country, would be necessarily improved. 
In consequence of consuming wheat, 
and sometimes barley, and other grain, 
instead of potatoes, they would probably 
relish beer, and numerous breweries 
would be established in every county ; 
the gentlemen and their tenants would, 
to mention a trifling matter, then be 
furnished with yeast for the making of 
bread, which is now just as difficult to 
be procured as it was in Swift’s time ; 
and hence also the consumption of 
whiskey would be diminished, which 
is now often drunk to excess ; but taken 
moderately, is certainly a necessary 
correction for the watery and flatulent 
diet, potatoes and milk, on which 
these-fourthe of the people in Ireland 
live. 


In addition to all these circum-* 


stances, which have retarded the im- 
provement of Ireland, there is yet 
another to be mentioned, of no slight 
importance; that of the labouring 
poor, for the most part, living in insu- 
ated dwellings, and their sustenance 
being procured by their own labour; 
in consequence of which, they have no 
occasion to go to market, either for their 
potatoes or milk; and have no oppor- 
tunity of improving in civilization by 
social intercourse, and occasionally 
conversing with persons somewhat 
above their own sphere. If, instead 
of this mode, they were congregated 
in hamlets and villages, and were 
obliged to purchase the necessaries of 
life, the number of markets would be 
greatly increased, and probably pro- 
vided with butchers’ meat, as well as the 
inferior articles ; and farmers and others 
of a class above them, instead of 
being obliged, as Swift has it, ‘ to 
club fora mutton,’ would be conve- 
niently and plentifully supplied in 
every quarter. 

E. M. 


Yours, &c. 


(Jan. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1826, 

be = Correspondent R. H. in your 

Number for Oct. 1825, p. 316, in 
enumerating the benefits of additional 
Assizes, states, “ that the expences of 
holding them, generally, would be 
nearly defrayed by the relief which the 
counties would experience in ithe 
maintenance of prisoners, by the di- 
minution of the period of imprison- 
ment before trial, or afterwards, of 
those under sentence either of impri- 
sonment or transportation.” Now, 
Sir, I think that your Correspondent, 
to have made any thing of his argu. 
ment, should not have confined his 
calculations to the expence saved {o 
the counties, but have extended them 
80 as to include all the expences that 
would be incurred by holding the ad- 
ditional Assizes, and have shewn a 
clear saving upon the whole account. 
I have attempted to make such a cal- 
culation, so far as relates to holding 
the late additional Assize, and the fol- 
lowing is the result : 


Two Judges and their officers 

and servants, seven days at 

Chelmsford, and travelling to #. s. 

ND BF co cnesccccesevcccoes 200 0 
High Sheriff, with his officers, 
javelin-men, servants, and 

CQUIPABe ....cccecerseevece 300 0 
Twenty-three Grand Jury- 

men, attending three days, at 

1. a day each ..........000- 69 0 
Forty-eight Petty Jurymen, at- 

tending four days, at 10s. a 

day each ....... eeececesee -- g6 0 
The expences to parishes o 

the constables making returns 

to the high-constables of the 

state of their parishes, 380 

ED csiinkiaiebanatiansens 95 0 
Justices’ clerks’ and high-con- 

stables’ fees on ditto, at 3s. 


each parish .........sese0es 57 0 
Travelling expences of 33 

Chief - Constables attending 

the Assizes, 15s. each upon 

AN AVETAQE wocereccececceeee 24 15 





Total expences £841 15 





There were 82 prisoners on the ca- 
lendar, of whom, according to the 
Chelmsford Chronicle, about 30 re- 
gained their liberty, and of course were 
discharged about three months earlier 
than they would have been if there 
had been no Assizes till March. I 
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donot know ag it costs the count 
rman per year for maintaining pri- 
soners, 44 1 should think 30/. (1s. 7d. 

r diem) an ample allowance, and 
that would give a saving of 2251. for 
the 30 prisoners discharged, which, 
being deducted from the total expences, 
Jeaves a deficit of upwards of 600/. per 
annum for a single county. 

I admit there are some benefits re- 
sulting from the additional Assizes in 
the Home Circuit, and that these be- 
nefits would result to other counties if 
the additional Assizes were extended 
to them; but what I contend for is, 
that these benefits would be conferred 
at a comparatively enormous expence ; 
and after all I believe that the major 
part_of the objects deriving the benefit 
would justly deserve the three months’ 
additional imprisonment, inasmuch as 
they consist of persons who are dis- 
charged upon proclamation, in conse- 
quence of their having bought off their 
prosecutors ; or who are acquitted, not 
in consequence of their apparent inuo- 
cence, but of its being impossible to 
adduce sufficient legal evidence of their 
guilt. Yours, &c. J.C. 


Mr. Urzsan, Jan. 12. 
HAVE perused with attention and 
satisfaction two Letters in the late 

Numbers of your Magazine (pp. 399 
and 512), one signed VerAx, and the 
other Paciricus, respecting the op- 
ression too commonly suffered by the 
Ceneficed Clergy from wealthy Land- 
lords, in withholding and resisting 
their just claims. This is an evil which, 
as VERAX truly observes, ‘‘calls loudly, 
and long has called, for some remedy.” 
He seems to speak feelingly (perhaps 
from experience) of the formidable 
difficulties and overwhelming expenses 
which are inevitable when an incum- 
bent asserts his rights by the only 
means at present in his power, that of 
litigation. Indeed, these discourage- 
ments are so great as almost amount to 
a denial of justice. ‘Two methods are 
suggested by the above writers of re- 
dressing such wrongs. VeRAx pro- 
poses the plan of raising a fund for de- 
fraying the law expenses; and Pact- 
Ficus prefers the mode of oe vangenn. | 
inquiry into all such injustice an 

grievances, by means of commissioners 
to be appointed for that purpose, in the 
same way as has lately been adopted 
respecting school charities and some 
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other endowments. Of these proposals 
the latter appears to be the more eli- 

ible and practicable. But leaving this 
Senden to the judgment of others, 
allow me to suggest an additional mea- 
sure on the subject, which, at the 
same time that it would be attended 
with little trouble or expense to any 
one, would, I am confident, prevent 
the further increase of one very fre- 
quent and vexatious form of this la- 
mented oppression, which is the setting 
up and maintaining unfounded mo- 
duses, the investigation of which is 
peculiarly difficult and expensive. If, 
on a plan similar to that recommended 
by Paciricus, an inquiry were only 
directed to be made in every parish re- 
lating to all existing moduses, whether 
sound or otherwise, and an account of 
them, as certified by the patron, in- 
cumbent, and principal inhabitants, 
were emnemioned to the Bishops of the 
respective dioceses, to be deposited in 
the church records, an effectual stop 
would necessarily be made to this 
species of encroachment. Paciricus 
says, ** At present a terrier of all the 
rights, privi eges, &c. of each indivi- 
dual benefice is usually called for and 
returned at the primary visitation of 
the Bishop of the diocese ; and in these 
returns mention is usually made of the 
encroachments and deprivations which 
may have occurred; but the Bishop 
has no right to interfere in such cases 
as are here contemplated.” The fact, 
however, is certain, as my own know- 
ledge and observation enable me to 
testify, that every year new moduses, 
which are not mentioned in the ter- 
riers, make their appearance, and are 
maintained sometimes with success, 
notwithstanding the known and esta- 
blished point Tine, that the onus pro- 
Landi rests with the landholder; such 
is the confidence placed in the inabi- 
lity of the Clergy to defend themselves 
by suits at law. Now it appears surely 
very singular and improbable, that in 
any document relating to the rights of 
a benefice, so material a circumstance 
as a known modus should ever be 
omitted ; whence I think it may be 
assumed, as a reasonable presumption 
and rule in the case, liable to a few 
exceptions, that the silence of any au- 
thentic terrier respecting a contested 
modus, or indeed any other, should be 
a conclusive evidence against its sound- 
ness. If 1am mistaken in these sen- 
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timents, I shall be thankful if any one 
will point out to me the fallacy of my 
inference. 

The plan suggested by Paciricus 
has my entire approbation, as being 
judicious and conciliatory ; and I should 
sincerely rejoice at the prospect of the 
above evils being remedied by this or 
any other means. My fears, withal, 
are many, that the luke-warmness 
which has long appeared in respect to 
the rights of the Clergy, must for a 
while preclude any sanguine hopes 
of success. 

Yours, &c. Amicus. 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 
[* is hardly to be wondered at, that 

there should be advocates for this 
or that mode of regulating precedence: 
each individual wishes to have the 
oint settled in a manner best suited to 
Ris own interests; and where shall we 
find one who has not the vanity to 
fancy himself entitled to a much higher 
place than that which really belongs 
tohim? The great Judge Hyde, of 
Bengal, used to say, ‘* Every man it 
seems is a gentleman now, who wears 
shoes!” ‘There are certain rules esta- 
blished, which it is as much out of our 
wer to alter, as to create Peers: 
these rules assign to persons, who are 
geritlemen by birth, a priority of those 
members of the three learned pro- 
fessions, who may not happen to be 
so, and consequently of the naval and 
military ones. it may here be proper 
to specify, whom we deem gentlemen 
by birth, besides the sons of the no- 
bility, &c.; they are the sons and 
grandsons, sy even the near descend- 
ants (provided their immediate prede- 
cessors, or themselves, have not been 
tradesmén) of hereditary esquires: the 
esquire hereditary is so called, because 
his ancestors have possessed, and his 
posterity will possess, a landed estate 
of such an amount, as entitles them 
to the denomination. 

With the vanity of individuals or 
their merits, we have no concern, un- 
less, indeed, his Majesty is graciously 
pleased to confer on them, on account 
of such merit, a mark of his royal 
favour, and commands that that mark be 
duly registered in his Collegeof Arms. 

A man, stating asa reason for his 
being entitled to rank higher than a 
-gentleman by birth, that he commands 
one of his Majesty’s ships, or that he 
presides in a military capacity over 
thousands of our fellow creatures, is 


altogether absurd, and not to the point. 
If we were to establish a precedent of 
this nature, we should daily be subject 
to similar appeals; the whe united 
kingdom would be flocking to the 
respective Heralds’ Offices of the three 
countries, in order to represent their 
excejlent qualities, and their utility to 
the State: and to pray that their pre- 
cedence might be B mb in considera- 
tion thereof! for instance, the county 
manufacturer would represent, that he 
employed hundreds of men in his 
looms, or his potteries, &c.; nay, 
tradesmen themselves would lay in 
their claims, from likewise giving em- 
ployment and support to thousands of 
families! 

Blackstone was, indeed, an orna- 
ment to the legal profession, but | 
have in vain aed for him in our 
college as a herald: and as to Guillim 
(p. 308) he is known to have had very 
imperfect notions about precedence; 
"Tis true he wrote and published a 
Table, as did the other: and so may 
every individual, settling rank in a 
manner, as I before hinted, best suited 
to themselves, their kiusmen, and con- 
nections. 

Before I conclude, Mr. Urban, | 
must beg leave to add, that the poin 
must be indifferent to the Heralds; 
they have no personal concern in it; 
they would be very glad to support 
the claims of merit, however clouded 
by obscurity of origin ; but I believe no 
authority todo so has yet been vested 
in them, though the date of their estab- 
lishment in London is 1340. They 
are the guardians of hereditary dis- 
tinctions, and of claims to those dis- 
tinctions; they are the supporters of 
ancestorial nobility and gentility. N. 


€. of Westminster would be much 
obliged to any of our Correspondents, to in- 
form him where a drawing or print of the 
Gatehouse Prison at Westminster may be 
seen. Any Correspondent in possession of 
either would confer a great obligation by the 
loan of it. 

The Ragan or Vawnerptyssa asks, in re- 
ference to note 8, in p. 418, ** How landed 
estates could have devolved from William 


Longespee, . of. Salisbury, to the 
Stranges, ek has ever conceived the 


present Lord Audley to be the heir general 
of his body?” We refer him to Mills’s Ca- 
talogue of Honour, p. 1040, Dunk. Oxf. ii. 
253, app. 1. William de Longespee left 
two daughters and coheirs, one married 
to Lord Strange, the other to Lord Audley 
of Healey. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 


ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, AND TO 
CHRISTIAN MINISTERS OF EVERY DENOMINATION, 


Tue subject to which your earnest attention is solicited is that of Necro 
Stavery as it subsists in the Colonies of Great Britain. The following is 
a concise view of its nature and effects, every circumstance in which 
stands fully established by the testimony of the colonists themselves, 

In the Colonies of Great Britain there are, at this moment, upwards of 
830,000 human beings in a state of degrading personal slavery; the ah- 
solute property of their master, who may sell or transfer them at his plea- 
sure, and who may brand them, if he pleases, by means of a hot iron, as 
cattle are branded in this country. These slaves, whether male or female, 
are driven to labour during the day by the impulse of the cart-whip, for 
the sole benefit of their owners, from whom they receive no wages ; and 
in the season of crop, which lasts for four or five months of the year, their 
labour is protracted not only throughout the day, as at other times, but 
during half the night. Besides this, they are usually obliged to labour 
for their maintenance on the Sunday; and as that day is also their market 
day, it is of necessity a day of worldly occupation, and much exertion. 
The colonial laws arm the master, or any one to whom he may delegate 
his authority, with a power to punish his slaves to a certain extent (gene- 
rally that of thirty-nine lashes), for any offence, or for no offence. These 
discretionary punishments are usually inflicted on the naked body with a 
cart-whip, which cruelly lacerates the flesh of the sufferer. Even the un- 
happy females are equally liable with the men to have their persons thus 
exposed and tortured at the caprice of their master or overseer. The 
slaves, being in the eye of the law merely chattels, are liable to be seized 
and sold for their master’s debts, without any regard to the family ties 
which may be broken by this oppressive process. Marriage is protected, 
in the case of slaves, by no legal sanction, and cannot therefore be said to 
exist ainong them ; and in general they have little access to the means of 
Christian instruction. The effect of the want of such instruction, as well 
as of the absence of the marriage tie, is, that the most unrestrained licen- 
tiousness, (exhibited in a degrading and depopulating promiscuous inter- 
course,) prevails among the slaves ; which is too much encouraged by the 
example of their superiors the Whites. The evidence of slaves is gene- 
rally not admitted by the Colonial Courts, in any civil or criminal case 
affecting a person of free condition. If a White or free man, therefore, 
perpetrates the most atrocious acts of barbarity, in the presence of slaves 
only, the injured party is left without means of legal redress. In the 
Colonies of Great Britain, the same facilities have not been afforded to 
the slave to purchase his freedom, as in the Colonial possessions of Spain 
and Portugal. On the contrary, in many of our colonies, even the volun- 
tary manumission of slaves by their masters has been obstructed, and in 
some loaded with large fines. Many thousand infants are annually born, 
within the British dominions, to no inheritance but that of the hopeless 
servitude which has been described ; and the general oppressiveness of 
which may be inferred from this fact alone, that while, in the United 
States of America, the slaves increase rapidly, there is, even now, in the 
British Colonies, no increase, but on the contrary, from year to year, a 
diminution of their numbers. 

Such are some of the more prominent features of Negro Slavery, as it 
exists in the Colonies of Great Britain. Revolting as they are, they form 
Gent. Mac. January, 1826. 
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only a part of those circumstances of wretchedness and degradation which 
might be pointed out, from their own official returns, as characterizing 
that unhappy state of being. 

It is by no means intended to attribute the existence and continuance of 
this most opprobrious system to our colonists exclusively. On the con- 
trary, the guilt and shame connected with it belong alse to the People 
and Parliament of this country. But on that very account are ‘we the 
more rigidly bound to lose no time in adopting such measures as shall 
bring it to the earliest termination which is compatible with the well- 
being of the parties who sustain the grievous yoke of colonial bondage. 

In May, 1823, the Government and Parliament of this country having 
taken these evils into their consideration, resolved that the degraded 
Negro should be raised, with all convenient speed, to a participation of 
the same civil rights which are enjoyed by the other classes of his Majesty's 
subjects, In this resolution all parties, even the West Indians, concurred. 
Ministers proposed to carry it into effect by a recommendation from the 
Crown to the Colonial Legislatures. Against this course, the leaders in 
the cause of abolition entered their protest. The Colonial Legislatures, 
they said, were themselves thé cause of all the evil that was to be re- 
dressed : to hope for effectual reform at their hands was vain and illusory : 
that reform could be brought about only by the direct and authoritative 
interference of Parliament—a point which experience had abundantly 
proved. The Ministers of the Crown, however, thought it right once 
more to try the experiment, only intimating, that, if the Colonies contu- 
maciously resisted, Parliament would be called upon to interfere. Ac- 
cordingly they lost no time in urging the Colonial Legislatures to pass 
certain laws for giving effect to the Resolutions of Parliament. Those 
Legislatures have, however, resisted the call. Upwards of two years and 
a half have passed, and no effectual steps have yet been taken by them 
with a view either to the mitigation or extinction of slavery. On the 
contrary, the decuments laid before Parliament, in the last session, prove 
that they are fully resolved not to comply with the requisitions of Govern- 
ment. What now remains, therefore, on the part of the Public, but to 
implore Parliament at length to take upon themselves the task of termi- 
nating the evils of colonial bondage, and to proceed, with all convenient 
speed, to the accomplishment of their own resolutions ? 

It is our clear and indisputable duty, not only to do this, but to strain 
every nerve to effect, by all other lawful means in our power, the extine- 
tion of Slavery. And the obligation we are under thus to act will be 
strengthened, when we consider the large sums we are now paying an- 
nually—not less than a million and a half—to the slave-hoklers, in the 
shape of bounties and protecting duties on their produce; by which pay- 
ments we are mnade the great and efficient upholders of that slavery which 
we condemn. We ought at least to claim to be freed from contributions, 
by which we are made to participate directly in its guilt. And if this 
boon should not be granted to us, we have it still in our power to abstain 
from the purchase and consumption of articles which tend to implicate us 
in the maintenance of that hideous system. 

As we cannot doubt that the resistance, on the part of the colonists, to 
the proposed reforms, will be powerful and persevering, it becomes neces - 
sary to call into action all proper means, both of diffusing a knowledge of 
the evils of colonial bondage throughout the land, and of exciting in- 
creased efforts for speedily putting a period to the state of slavery itself 
throughout the British dominions. 

In taking a view of the means which may be employed with advantage 
to bring about this result, it would be unpardonable to overlook the am- 
vassadors Of Him who came to proclaim “ peace on earth, and good will 
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to men ;" of Him who claims it as his peculiar office to “ bind up the 
broken-hearted,” ‘‘ to preach deliverance to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound."—To the conscientious Christian 
Minister, of every name, we look with confidence for effective aid in 
behalf of the wretched Negro. 

Should it be objected, that it would be a lowering of the dignity, or a 
desecration of the sacredness of the Christian pulpit, to employ it in the 
discussion of secular questions, it may be replied, that the present degraded 
and oppressed condition of $30,000 of our fellow-creatures and fellow- 
subjects, with the brutish ignorance and heathen darkness consequent 
upon their cruel bondage, is by no means a mere secular consideration. 
If it be, then is a great portion of the instructions of our great Lord and 
Master of a secular kind: for on what subjects did he chiefly discourse, 
in his divine Sermon on the Mount, but on those of justice and mercy, of 
compassion and kindness? And what were the objects of his severest 
maledictions, but injustice, oppression, and cruelty; above all, hypocrisy, 
—the combination of a high profession of religion with the violation of 
its righteous precepts ; long prayers, and sanctimonious observances, with 
the ** devouring of widows’ houses,” extortion, and oppression? What 
was the chief aim of his instructive parables—of the rich voluptuary and 
Lazarus ; of the good Samaritan ; of the relentless fellow-servant—and 
of his awful illustration of the Day of Judgment, but to inculcate lessons 
of compassion and sympathy, and to incite men to works of mercy and 
labours of love ? 

But it is losing time to attempt to obviate objections which have no 
real existence. The Christian pulpit is every where employed in pressing 
topics of an exactly similar nature, though of less urgent necessity than 
that in question. Is not a great proportion of the Charity Sermons which 
issue from the pulpit, preached for the establishment and support of infir- 
maries and hospitals; for the relief of temporal want, and the mitigation 
of bodily suffering ? 

But not only would the exposition of this subject from the Christian 
pulpit be in strict accordance with established precedent, but the consi- 
deration of it there would be peculiarly appropriate. If righteousness, 
justice, and mercy, be essential parts of the Christian character ; if all the 
Law and the Prophets be comprehended in the two commandments of 
loving God with all the heart, soul, and strength, and our neighbour as 
ourselves; then are we bound to manifest those qualities by the sympathy 
we feel for our Negro brethren, and by the exertions we make for their 
relief ; then is it the indispensable duty of the Christian Minister to urge 
his hearers to combine their efforts for that purpose. He does not hesitate 
to urge upon them their obligation to abound in every good work. But 
is it possible to conceive a work more consonant to the Christian cha- 
racter, than that of administering relief to the most wretched and helpless 
of the human race, whom our own institutions have doomed to misery, 
barbarism, and bondage ; and whose intense sufferings we ourselves are 
perpetuating and aggravating, both by the consumption of their produce, 
and by the additional support we afford to the slave-system by bounties 
and protecting duties? Unquestionably the guilt of its enormous and 
accumulated evils lies on every individual in the empire, who can raise his 
voice against it, and yet is silent. And more especially does this respon- 

sibility press upon every Minister of the Gospel, who, believing such things 
to exist, yet shrinks from denouncing and reprobating them, and from 
urging on his flock their solenm obligations with respect to them. 

If it be true, that, in the Last Day, those who have not sympathized 
with, and aided, their suffering brethren, will be classed with the enemies 
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of Christ, who “ shall go into everlasting punishment ;” can we suppose 
that those shall be deemed wholly guiltless, who, having had it in their 
power to contribute to put an end to such a frightful complication of 
misery and crime, have refused to unite in that work of justice and mercy ? 
When “ righteousness shall” at length “ be laid to the line, and judgment 
to the plummet ;” and when actions, which too many are apt to regard 
as indifferent or innocent, will be ranged, their motives and consequences 
being taken into account, in the column of crime; the part we may have 
acted respecting the poor Negro will assuredly not be left out of the esti- 
mate. 

Had the Ministers of the Gospel been always alive to the obligations 
which lay upon them as the preachers of truth and righteousness, Negro 
Slavery, that compound of injustice, impiety, and cruelty, conld never 
have gained that footing which it now possesses in this land of high 
Christian profession and of preeminent benevolence and refinement. 
And if they were now to exert themselves with becoming zeal and energy, 
that system, comprising every calamity and outrage which man has power 
to inflict upon his fellow-men, cold not long subsist in a country where 
Christianity is recognized and established as a part of its fundamental 
laws; where temples for Christian worship are profusely scattered in 
every part of it; where its Ministers have free access to all ranks of the 
community ; and where Religion lifts her mitred head in Courts and 
Parliaments, is suffered to raise her voice in the Palace as well as the 
Church, and to admonish the Legislature and the Monarch, as well as 
the People. 

Why this deep crime and foul disgrace of our country should, with a 
few noble exceptions, have hitherto escaped the reprobation, and been 
imagined to lie out of the sphere, of the Christian Pulpit, it were useless 
to inquire. We rejoice in the hope that the illusion is rapidly dissipating, 
and that the time is at hand when the cause of the hapless Negro will be 
advocated in the right place, with the boldness and fidelity becoming 
Christian Pastors. Some distinguished Ministers of the Gospel have al- 
ready set the example, and we anxiously desire that all, whether of the 
Establishment or belonging to the various religious bodies, may follow 
the noble precedent—not merely by adverting briefly and cursorily to the 
subject of slavery ; not merely by describing the horrors of the system, 
and exciting the sympathy of their hearers for its unhappy victims; but 
by pointing out and pressing the adoption of the most effectual means of 
putting an end to it; and by shewing that every individual, however 
obscure his station, or humble his talents, may render important assist- 
ance, may do much, by his own example and influence, towards its final 
destruction.—He may at least unite in petitioning Parliament to eman- 
cipate the slaves from their cruel bondage. He may testify to all around 
him his detestation of that bondage, by abstaining as much as possible 
from the use of those articles which are the produce of the tortures and 
agonies of his fellow-creatures. And he may at least address his earnest 
and unceasing prayer to the God of mercy, that He would listen to the 
sorrowful sighing of the oppressed, and that He would hear and answer 
the cry of those who are suffering from the cruelty and rapacity of men 
calling themselves Christians. 

“The preacher who is acquainted with the enormities of Negro Slavery 
will find it a subject fruitful of instruction, and bearing with important 
weight on the great fundamental truths and essential duties of Chris- 
tianity. He may trace in its history, and in its effects especially on the 
masters, on the free-born sons of Christian Britain, who are unfortunately 
engaged in administering this system, the state of hardness and insensi- 
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bility at which the human heart may arrive, under the petrifying in- 
fluence of an unrestrained passion for gain. He may point out the depths 
of wickedness into which men may plunge, when invested with unlimited 
power ; the tremendous mass of bodily and mental anguish to which they 
can remorselessly consign their fellows; the monsters of cruelty and op- 
pression they may become, when abandoned to themselves, when emanci- 
pated from the fear of human punishment and from the restraints of 
religion, unawed by the prospects of future judgment, and unsoftened by 
the love of God. In the developement of this system he may awfully 
illustrate the natural tendency of human propensities, and the consequent 
necessity and infinite value of a Redeemer, and of that Divine Influence 
which can alone renovate our fallen nature, and from which alone pro- 
ceed all the virtues and graces which adorn and beautify the human cha- 
racter, as well as all the genuine fruits of righteousness which tend to 
improve and to bless mankind. 

When he has once fairly entered on the subject, he will not find it 
barren and circumscribed. It will afford ample exemplifications of Chris- 
tian duty ; strong and varied appeals to the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers, especially those of the higher and more influential classes, to 
whom a wide field of interesting labour may be presented, in endea- 
vouring to spread and to keep alive, among their friends and neighbours, 
a general interest and sympathy for the most deeply injured of the human 
race, and in shewing by what means relief may be most effectually admi- 
nistered. Thus would a fresh and powerful impulse be imparted to bene- 
volence, and the warm glow of Christian Charity be circulated from 
bosom to bosom. Thus would the rich, according to Apostolic injunc- 
tion, be admonished to “‘ do good,” to be “ rich in good works.” New 
sources of pure satisfaction would be opened to them, in exciting fellow- 
feeling and brotherly kindness in all around them; in tasting the luxury 
of beneficence ; in proving that the pleasures of sympathy far surpass 
those of selfish enjoyment ; that their own happiness is augmented in pro- 
portion as they are earnestly engaged in promoting the welfare of others, 
and those not of their own neighbourhood and country alone, but of the 
stranger, the poor captive-in a distant land, of him who seems to have no 
human helper; and in thus inheriting ‘‘ the blessing of those who are 
ready to perish,” and the richer blessing of Him who hath declared that a 
cup of cold water alone, imparted in Christian charity, shall not lose its 
reward. 

The preacher, by directing the moral perceptions and religious prin- 
ciples of his hearers to the subject of Negro Slavery, will shew them a 
great work of righteousness, of justice and mercy, in which all may en- 
gage, from the highest to the lowest, and thereby afford substantial proof 
that there is life and power in the religion they profess; that it is an 
active vigorous principle ; which may be mighty, even in feeble hands, to 
the pulling down this strong-hold of multiplied evil, and setting at liberty 
830,000 immortal beings, the wretched victims of a two-fold bondage, 
bondage. of soul as well as body. 

We are aware that great offence may be taken by some individuals at 
such an employment of the Christian pulpit, at such an exposure, in such 
a place, of a system in which many persons of the first consequence, and 
of allowed respectability, ‘‘ men of education and liberal attainments,” 
are concerned, But that can be no solid ground of objection with 
those who consider the great offence excited by the preaching of their 
great Lord and Master on a similar occasion,—that of detecting, exposing 
and reprobating ‘‘ wickedness in high places,’—the injustice, extortion, 
and cruelty of Scribes and Pharisees, persons in their day of great 
eminence and distinction. 
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Under existing circumstances, we can imagine no subject. which can 
more worthily engage the constituted guardians of the public virtue, its 
morals and religion, than the denunciation of that anti-Christian. tyranny 
which tends to obliterate all sense of natural justice, every feeling of 
humanity, every principle of religion; which renders the hearts of its 
active agents and abettors inaccessible to Christian reproof, and subjects 
them, consequently, to a more hopeless bondage than even that of their 
poor victims, inasmuch as it extends beyond the period of their present 
existence. 

We can imagine nothing more truly in character for Ministers of that 
Gospel which lays the axe to the root of every corrupt tree, than to make 
open war against this bold and malignant ‘“ enemy of all righteousness ;” 
since it is apparent that in no community, where it reigns as in the 
British Colonies, can the Gospel have “ free course,” so as to produce 
those extensive moral transformations which it is destined to accomplish, 
It isa matter of heartfelt rejoieing, indeed, that the preaching of the Go- 
spel, even in the land of slavery, should not be unaccompanied with its 
renovating power; but we consider such instances of its success as no 
argument against the general hostility which the system of slavery bears 
to Christianity. Such, indeed, is-the baneful influence of that system, 
and the contaminating effect which a familiarity with it produces, that 
even zealous Ministers of the Gospel are Jed to imagine themselves under 
the melancholy necessity of administering that Gospel partially. They 
inculcate, indeed, upon the oppressed slave, its gentleness, meekness, and 
long-suffering ; but they withhold from its oppressors the exposition of 
the woes which it denounces against injustice and oppression. And even 
those other sins, which prevail most among the masters of slaves—the 
violation of the Sabbath, and impurity of conduct—they dare not con- 
demn, with the explicitness which becomes the Christian Minister, but at 


the hazard of persecution, if not of martyrdom. ‘The truth, instead of | 


being preached without reserve, and impartially to all, must, in this part 
of the dominions of Christian Britain, be garbled and mutilated. To 
preach the pure doctrines of the Gospel to slave-holders ; to enforce upon 
them the sanctity of the Sabbath ; to tell them that fornication is one of 
those sins for which the wrath of God will come upon them ; to remind 
them of the absolute right of their fellow-men, the Negro slaves, to re- 
ceive at their hands compassion, justice, humanity, brotherly kindness, 
Jove, would be to rush into the very jaws of destruction. We may ima- 
gine, from the example of the Missionary Smith, what would be the fate 
of the Minister or Missionary who, in the land of slavery, should have the 
boldness to tell the slave-holders, “ It is not lawful for thee thus to de- 
grade and oppress thy fellow-creature, thy brother: It is not lawful for 
thee to treat immortal intelligences as brute animals; to scourge and 
chain thy over-worked and defenceless slave : Jt is not lawful for thee to 
force him to labour on the Sabbath for the subsistence thou art bound to 
give him: thou art thereby heaping to thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath.” And, yet, is not this the language he is bound to use? 

But “ to touch on such topics,” it may possibly be said, “‘ would be the 
height of impradence, and must wholly defeat the object of Missions, and 
endanger the lives of the Missionaries : the fate of Smith and of Shrews- 
bury are sufficient proofs of the necessity of caution.” We admit the ex- 
istence of the danger : we admit that persecution more fierce and crucl 
could hardly be expected in China or Japan, than has been experienced in 
the Slave Colonies of Christian Britain. But without censuring those 
who have submitted to the alleged necessity of thus abridging their com- 
mission to preach the Gospel, to declare the whole counsel of God, to 
every creature ; we would ask, whether all this does not prove the incom- 
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patibility, not only with law and justice, but with Christianity itself, of the 
slavery which prevails in our Slave Colonies. But though it may be diffi- 
cult, and even perilous, to exhibit, in those colonies, any other than an 
imperfect and mutilated picture of Christianity; yet here at least, in this 
happy country, the Minister of the Gospel may enforce its obligations 
without concealment or reserve. In the United Kingdom, at least, an 
unmutilated Gospel may still be preached, without hazard, to the highest 
as well as to the lowest of the community, none daring to make the 
boldest assertor of its uncompromising doctrines afraid. Here, Necro 
Stavery, the most daring of all vutrages on the laws both of God and 
man, may be safely and successfully attacked from the Christian pulpit ; 
and, by the instrumentality of that mighty engine, even have its death- 
blow speedily administered. 

Thirty-eight years have now elapsed since the wrongs of the Negro 
Slave have occupied the anxious attention of the people of England. 

How little has yet been done for his vindication, we need not specify. 
But we may ask, how much longer we are to wait in the expectation that 
the Colonists will themselves achieve the work of reformation? Or shall 
we leave them still to place their reliance, for the perpetuation of their 
immoral and destructive system, on our carelessness, or timidity, or in- 
sincerity—a feeling which, it must be owned, our conduct in time past 
has been too well calculated to engender? Is it not at length high time 
to resort to decisive and effectual measures ?, Is it not high time that 
Christians (those to whom the name truly belongs) should combine all 
their efforts, should concentrate all the force of their moral and religious 
principles, in the strenuous use of every means by which they themselves 
and their country may be soonest purged from this deep pollution? Is it 
not, most especially, high time for “‘ the Priests, the Ministers of the 
Lord,” to interpose, that this moral plague may be stayed, before this 
highly favoured land be smitten with a curse? Let the worshippers of 
Mammon propose a league with this ‘ enemy of all righteousness ;" but 
let Christian Ministers give it no quarter. To them we would say, in ‘the 
words of the Prophet of old, ‘‘ Cry aloud; spare not ; lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet ; and shew my people their transgression, and the house 
of Jacob their sin.” After the example of the same Prophet, let them 
reprove and exhort those who, while they frequent the courts of the 
Lord, and appear to “ delight in approaching to God,” yet continue to 
“ smite with the fist of wickedness ;” and, on the very day appropriated 
to His service, ‘ to tind their pleasure, and exact all their labours ;” re- 
minding them, that the service which God requires at their hands, in the 
first place, is ** to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 

dens, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke.” Nor does 

He less require, at the hands of all his Ministers and all his People, that 

they should combine their strenuous and unceasing efforts to bring about 

this righteous consummation. 


London, January 1, 1826. 


_ The following publications of the Anti-Slavery Society contain, a full 
view of the nature and effects of Negro Slavery :— 

Stephen’s Delineation.——Wilberforce’s Appeal. Clarkson's Thoughts.———Negro Sla- 
very, as it exists in the United States, and in the British Colonies, especially in Jamaica 
—Debate of 15th May, 1823, with an Appendix.——First, Second, and Third Re- 

of the Anti-Slavery Society ——Tracts, No. I. to XV. on Negro Slavery, of which 
0. XIII. solves the question, Is Negro Slavery sanctioned by Scripture ? Anti-Sla- 








hn Reporter, No. I. to VII.——Impolicy of Slavery ——Stephen's England enslaved 
by her own Slave Colonies. 
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Jan. 16. 

As it is generally understood that the subject of Negro-Slavery in the 
Colonies, will be re-agitated during the approaching Session of Parlia- 
ment, a few suggestions upon that important topic may be acceptable. 

It will not be denied, by those who may be at the pains to refer to the 
long and arduous controversy, relative to the Slave-trade and Slavery, 
which commenced about the year 1768, began in parliament in the year 
1788, and terminated, in 1807, in the abolition by statute of the traffic 
in Slaves, that the emancipation of the Slaves and the abolition of 
Slavery, were, at that time, considered in the light of consecutive measures, 
designed to follow the abolition of the trade: nor willit be disputed that 
the implied and expressed reasons for not then enforcing the abolition 
of Slavery by parliamentary authority, were, on the one hand, a tender. 
ness towards colonial prejudices and proprietory claims, and on the other 
a persuasion that the West Indians would perceive their own true interest 
to be in the progressive accomplishment of that which was the declared 
wish and intention of the parent state. 

It will be important to bear in mind these premises, when we come to 
the inquiry what has been done since the year 1807, towards the accom- 
plishment of this great and needful reform. 

Nineteen years have passed, in the course of which a generation 
of negroes, in bondage, may be said to have disappeared, and another 
to have succeeded; su that the Colonies now contain a race of young 
blacks, rising into life, of all ages, fromthe youth of nineteen years, to 
the child of an hour old, who have all been born to this wretched inherit- 
ance since it was virtually proscribed, by the British Legislature, as that 
which was altogether uncongenial with the laws and constitution of our 
country. And what have the West Indians done to mitigate or ameliorate 
thesystem? How have they fulfilled an understood pledge to reform 
it: they have done positively nothing: and in some instances worse than 
nothing. This I venture to affirm on the authority of their own docu- 
ments, now on the table of the House of Commons: And this I con- 
ceive to be the case which will shortly occupy public attention. 

But while they have done nothing to remedy the evils of Slavery, they 
have justified the anticipations of some of its enemies, and among others 
one of his Majesty’s present ministers (Mr. Canning), whose sentiments 
are always entitled to respect; and who, in 1799, is reported to have 
expressed himself, in his place in parliament, as follows. 

** Trust not the Masters of Slaves in what concerns legislation of 
Slavery. However specious their laws may appear, depend upon it they 
must be ineffectual in their operation. It is in the nature of things that 
they should be so, Let then the British House of Commons do their 
part themselves. Let THEM NOT DELEGATE THE TRUST OF DOING IT 
TO THOSE WHO CANNOT EXECUTE THAT TRUST FAIRLY. Let the evil be 
remedied by an assembly of freemen, by the government of a free people, 
and not by the Masters of Slaves. Tue1R LAWS CAN NEVER REACH, COULD 
NEVER CURE the evit. There is something in the nature of absolute 
authority, in the relations between Master and Slave, which makes despo- 
tism in ALL cases, and under aLv circumstances, an incompetent and unsure 
executor, even of its own provisions in favour of the oljects of its power.” 

T, Fiswer. 
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Sr. Katnartne Docks. 

Fre accompanying View of the 

. | ptoposed Commercial Docks at 
St. Katharine’s will, we conceive, be 
acceptable to our Readers, (see Plate I. ) 
This important work was undertaken 
by some of the leading Merchants, 
Shipowaers, atid Traders of London, 
to meet the necessity of giving addi- 
tional accommodation to the great in- 
crease * of business in the Port of Lon- 
don ; to secure a reduction in the rates 
and charges, (which the mercautile 
and shipping interests conceived were 
exorbitant! bi hat the London Docks, 
no other 8 conveniently situated 
affording the means of competition ;) 
and to bring the Port of London nearer 
to a level in point of expense with the 
other Ports ofthe Empire, where Bond- 
ing is permitted, but more particularly 
with the principal Ports of the Con- 
tinent of Rurope 

The situation selected is thought to 
be unparallelled in point of conveni- 
ence, being as near as may be to the 
seat of business ; and as the Docks will 
be surrounded with walls, they will be- 
come entitled to all the Privileges of 
the Warehousing System, and of Legal 
Quays. Thus, goods lodged therein 
will not, upon exportation, be charge- 
able with the duties upon deficiencies, 
a most important advantage to the 
Merchant. 

The room afforded for warehousirig, 
bonding, and quay-room, will be near 
equal in extent to the London Docks; 
and from an improved- construction 6f 
the Warehouses, which will be erected 
within a few feet of the margin of the 
Docks and Basin, a considerable'say- 
ing will be effected in the expeiise of 
labour. 


St. Katharine Docks. 


“rates, thus 





It is computed that the Docks and 
Basin will afford accommodation, an- 
nually, for about 1400 Merchant Ships, 
including private-trade Indiamen ; be- 
sides craft for loading and discharging; 
and it appeats that advantages will be 
afforded to Shipping from improved 
means of ingress and egress, which no 
other Docks in the United Kingdom 
possess, as Vessels of from 18 to 20 
feet draft of water may be locked from 
2 to 3 hours after high water, and 
small vessels and lighters at all periods 
of the tide. 

The total cost of the site, the pur- 
chase of buildings, leases, and the va- 
rious interests concerned, including 
compensation and expenses of carry- 
ing the Act into execution, and of 
constructing the works, it is estimated, 
will be about 1,350,000/—but an out- 
lay: of 1,500,000/. has been provided 
for, so as to cover contingencies — 
whilst the Capital Stock of the Lon- 
don Dock Company amounts to up- 
wards of 3,300,000/. 

It must be evident therefore to the 
meanest capacity, that as the London 
Dock Company, (the management of 
whieh is charged with an expenditure 
of 50 per cént. upon the income,) are, 
under all their disadvantages, enabled 
to divide 44 pér cent. to the Propriet- 
ors, that the St. Katharine Dock Com- 
pany will, with an equal share of bu- 
siness, yield a profit of full 10 per cent. 
a benefit equal ia amount to the West 
India Docks, notwithstanding the pro- 
fit derived by that Public Body, the 
proprietors have within these few days 
convened a meeting to increase their 
ving the necessity of com- 

ion. We understand from the of- 
ial returns of the Custoins, that it 








* From Accounts printed by order of the House of Commons, it appears that 

Tn 1798, previous to Docks being constructed in the Port of London, the 

value of [mports and Exports wag .......0-.sssseeceeeesseneeeeeeseenenees 3.-+30,290,000 
In 1806, after the Docks were fermed; the value increased to,..,......00+++ se 86,527,000 
In 1819, the value increased to ...,...... TE I EO ES 46,935,000 
And in 1825, the value amounted to ........... poseceeqcoopgedeeregannevepeatseoenes 96,936,000 
Being an increase of 664 millions, as compared with 1798. 
The number of Coasters which entered the Port in 1814, was 15,139 
Te 10GB crnccceseccrscvessevse pape gece cosccgenssostoocescoseocepeossouccoocnsonppee pes coiee 18,915 
Being an encfease in Seven Years of 8,776 ships. 
The number of Ships moored in the River during 1804, after the West India 

Docks were Open, Was .......ssscesescteesresecersreeserscenganeese ceeneees eoee 7,327 
In 1828, when five Docks and three Wet Dock Canals were open and fully 

employed, notwithstanding the extended accommodation .................+ 18,112 


Being au increase of 6,000 ships (nearly tvofold) in addition to which about 


1,900 voyages by Steam-bvats annually, wil! in futare obstruct the Navigation above 


Greenwich. 
Gent, Mas. January, 1826. 
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appears another increase in the num- 
ber of vessels which have arrived in 
the Port of London from foreign parts 
has_taken place, during the last year, 
of upwards of 600 sail, and that the 
Dock Establishmeuts on the North 
side of the river have as much busi- 
ness, if not more, than they can 
sibly attend to, Projects like this de- 
serve every encouragemont, and prove 
that the Merchants of London are 
willing to make an effort to prevent 
the Port of Liverpool, and the 
neighbouring Continental Ports, from 
still further drawing away the trade 
of London. Next to the St. Ka- 
tharine Docks, we think the Col- 
lier Dock at the Isle of Dogs most 
deserving of attention, as calculated to 
relieve the river from an obstruction 
to navigation, which in course of time 
would otherwise prevent ships with 
general cargoes approaching conve- 
nient places of discharge near the 
Custom-house, and has indeed been 
serious matter of complaint for many 
years, 


Mr. Ursan, St. oe 7 
TS writers of two letters in your 

Magazine, vol. xcv, ii. p. 391, 
manifest a most extraordinary portion 
of sensibility at the demolition of the 
so called beautiful Collegiate Church of 
the Hospital of St. Katharine ; and ex- 
hibit much puling cant at the removal 
from the graves of what are by your 
Correspondent curiously designated the 
tenantry of the Churchyard. 

Parliament having thought fit to 
authorize these proceedings, it is fo- 
reign to my pur to discuss whe- 
ther the Act ought to have nem or 
not, butas an old inhabitant of the pre- 
cinct, I beg leave to offer a few obser- 
vations. 

Althoogh I am obliged to change 
my residence under the operation of 
that Act, I confess I do so without re- 
gret. I have for many years, unfor- 
tunately, been compelled to witness 
the profligacy and vicious habits of a 
considerable portion of the inhabi- 
tants and casual sojourners of this and 
the neighbouring parish. Sinks of in- 
famy, and abominations of almost every 
description, are here to be met with; 
and I hove repeatedly heard it declared 
by the Officers of the Police, that per- 
sons guilty of offences in the eastern 
part of the Metropolis, are usually ap- 
prehended in the brothels and houses 


St. Katharine Docke. 
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of call for rogues and vagabonds, of 
which too many are to be found in this 
district: nor ought I to omit to no- 
tice the number of Dealers in Ma- 
rine Stores who reside in the vicinity, 
a species of traffic in which the title 
to property is not usually enquired into. 
For many years a respectable female 
could not pass or repass certain parts 
of St. Katharine’s, without being ex- 
posed to vulgar and indecent abuse ; 
on that account the Brothers and Sis- 
ters of the St. Katharine’s Hospital 
have been compelled to discontinue 
the occupation of the houses set apart 
for their residence. Seamen have been 
repeatedly robbed and plundered by 
the BLAcK-eyed nuns of St. Katha- 
rine’s-lane, and instances have occur- 
red in which sailors, after having had 
their hard earnings subtracted by what 
are technically in these parts called 
Conveyancers, have been precipitated 
headlong out of the windows of some 
of the receptacles for infamy, into the 
streets. 

Hes he conten of the — is 2 
ublic wharf, a riat incipal 
or the deposit Of alan and ae. 
soil, which at times emits a d ful 
effuvia, contaminating the atmosphere, 
and rendering the air highly deleterious. 
We have also a Jiune-kiln in the centre 
of the precinct. Heaps of dung, filth, 
and masses of corruption have been per- 
mitted to accumulate upon some of the 
pieces of waste ground; and such for- 
sooth are the fields of Elysium, studded 
with hot-beds of vice, which your Cor- 
respondents are anxious should be pre- 
served. The only chance, Mr. Urban, 
of correcting the habits of the unfor- 
tunate class of beings alluded-to, is by 
destroying this concentration of vice 
and debauchery, and thus remove the 
inhabitants to other districts, whereby 
an opportunity will be afforded of bet- 
tering their condition, and improving 
their morals, by associating with per- 
sons who may contribute, through in- 
dustry and example, to render them 
useful members oF society. 

With respect to the late Church, it is 
aon | farcical to hear it so grossly over- 
rated, by describing it as a beautiful 
Collegiate Church, &c. 

Whatever may be its , the un- 
hallowed trowel of an Irish bricklayer 
removed, within the last seven years, 
all its beauties from the eye, the out- 
side of the Church having been daubed 
over with common mortar and plaster. 
The interior was always very damp, 50 
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as to make {t unhealthy; and although 


capable of containing between two 
thousand and 3000 persons, in a neigh- 
bourhood of from five thousand to 6000 

pulation, seldom were more than 
rom 30 to 50 persons con ted 
therein; in addition to which let it 
not be forgotten that it was not a Pa- 
rochial Church. Whatever there was 
worth preserving has, under the di- 
rection of the Chapter, been removed, 
it being intended to replace the same 
in the new Church. 

With respect to the graves, I have 
personally witnessed the delicate and 
scrupulous attention which has been 
paid to the wishes and feelings of the 
relatives and friends of the deceased. 
I have also seen the very creditable 
manner in which the painful opera- 
tion of removal has been executed, the 
expense being defrayed by the Dock 
Company. But why is the attention 
of the publick to be thus roused, and 
improper attempts made to inflame the 
rs. in ¢his particular instance ; 
whilst similar proceedings, under the 
Bank Act, Mint Act, Commercial- 
road Act, London Bridge Act, Fleet- 
Market Act, Post-Office Act, New 
Street Act, &c. &c. have been allowed 
to take place without a voice having 
been raised against them? The cloven 
foot, Mr. Urban, is discoverable in the 
repeated attacks which have been made 
upon the New Docks; the real truth 
is, that they form a part of the syste- 
matic attempts which have been made 
by some of the London Dock Propri- 
etors*, to obstruct the progress of a 
rival Establishment. 

Aw InHABITANT 
or St. KATHARINE’s. 


> - 


Mr. Ursan, Coventry, Jan. 12. 
bm own pages bear ample tes- 
timony to the extensive numis- 
matic information of the late Rev. W. 
Woolstone of Adderbury. At his de- 
cease he left, in a very imperfect state, 
a series of papers intended to embrace 
a complete Survey of the Saxon Coin- 
age upon a principle novel in its na- 
ture, and calculated to throw much 
new light upon the subject. The plan 
was ingenious, and I know was ap- 
proved ‘by some of the best informed 
collectors and numismatists. I have 





* However this may have been the case, 
we think we may assert that our Correspond- 
ents have been actuated only by antiquarian 
zeal and taste for the Arts. Eprr. 
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been requested to arrange and connect 
the fragments ; and although I am sen- 
sible how much they stand in need of 
the master-hand that framed the de- 
sign, and how feebly and imperfect 
they now express what he intended, as 
well as how great are the deficiencies 
in many portions of it, yet I have 
cheerfully rendered this tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of a friend I es- 
teemed, and feel satisfied that I have 
also been instrumental to the pleasure 
and information of many of your readers. 

No new matter has been added. I 
have chosen rather to leave the subject 
imperfect, than upon any occasion to 
introduce my own opinions; and in 
correcting, arranging, and giving some- 
thing like an uniformity o ee 
to the materials put into my hands, I 
have faithfully laid before your readers 
the sentiments and the reasoning of 
their author. Tuos. SHarp. 

I.—KENT. 
Intending to take a view of the Pro- 
ress of the Saxon Coinage, commenc- 
ing with the reign of Ethelbert I. and 
including that of Harold II. I begin 
with the kingdom of Kent. 

In the year 598 the inhabitants of 
that kingdom are recorded to have em- 
braced Christianity; but that a much 
earlier attempt had been made to in- 
troduce ‘it, is, I believe, generally al- 
lowed ; and there is reason to suppose 
that St. Augustine was not the first 
who attempted to rescue them from 
the ignorance and barbarism in which 
they were immersed. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, ‘hat soon after 598 the king- 
dom of Kent was wholly converted to 
the Christian faith; and an ingenious 
author has well remarked, that most of 
the Skeattas appear from their symbols 
to have been struck in Pagan times, 
and consequently previous to this zra. 

At present only one type of Ethel- 
bert the First’s Skeatta has been disco- 
vered, and of this but very few speci- 
mens are known. 

I have observed in a remarkably 
fine one that has fallen under my in- 
spection, and in an accurate engraving 
of another, that there is no cross upon 
them. If, therefore, as is certainly very 
probable, the Skeattas were struck pre- 
vious to the acquaintance of the Kent- 
ish people with the Christian faith, 
this coin of Ethelbert may be supposed 
to have been fabricated before the ar- 
rival of St. Augustine in 596. It is 
true that some few of the uninscribed 
Skeattas have the oross, but this oc- 
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curs so seldom, that we ought not (in and was the predecessor of 


my opinion) to suppose this circum- 
stance gave rise to the use of that sym- 
bol by Christian Monarchs, and in- 
deed the invariable jntroduction of it 
in the Coins of after-times, shews that 
something more than fancy led to its 
adoption, ' ; 

On the death of Ethelbert in. 616, 
the Kentish throne was filled by his 
son Edbald, who remained 
of it until 640, and was succeeded by 
Ercornbert, but as no Coins of either 
of these Kings have been discovered, I 
proceed. to Egbert, whose Coins are of 
two sorts, some few, having his name 
upon them, but for the most part are 
without it, that of the Mint Master 
only being given. 

As the Skeattag without the name 
very much resemble those with it, and 
the same Minter’s name usually ap- 
pears on both descriptions, together 
with the fact of no Skeattas of the 
Kentish kingdom of a later period be- 
ing known, there is little doubt but 
that both varieties belong to this Mo- 
narch. They are found with several 
though not remarkable differences, so 
that there is reason to suppose that al- 
though some attention was paid to the 
fabrication of the coins, the genius of 
the Minters was not sufficiently fertile 
for the invention of new types. The 
cross appearing in so conspicuous a 
place as the centre of the coin, further 
strengthens my belief that it was adopt- 
ed in consequence of the great import- 
ance attached to that sacred symbol b 
the fifst propagators of the Christian 
Religion. 

One very remarkable peculiarity at- 
tached to the Coins of this King bear- 
ing his name, is, that his figure is given 
at full length ; a practice that was never 
again repeated until the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the obverse of 
whose Pennies, having the martlets, 
exhibit him in like manner, with this 
difference, that Egbert appears stand- 
ing, and the Confessor in a sitting pos- 
ture. I would here observe that Skeat- 
tas and Pennies have never been dis- 
covered of the same King; indeed the 
Penny is only the Skeatta in a more 
improved and eularged form ; and this 
circumstance accounis for the non-ap- 
pearance of both, as appertaining to 
the same Monarch. Skeattas of Ethel- 
bert and Egbert of Kent, and Beorna, 
King of the East Angles, A. D. 749, 
are the only ones that are found, and 
as Eadberht of Kent struck pennies, 
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IL. it is obvious that the Skeatta in- 
scribed Ethelbert, must belong to the 
first Monarch of that name. Beorna 
is the last of all the Heptarchic princes 
of whom we have Skeattas, and of these 
two only are known, both preserved 
in the Hunterian Collection. 

It is not improbable that they ceased 
with him, as Pennies were coined in 
the Mercian kingdom prior to his reign 
by Eadwald, ‘in that of the West 
Saxons by Athelward, 

As, therefore, no Skeattas are found 
of a date posterior to 750, and Pennies, 
as I have shewn, were sirack pre- 
viously, it would seem that from that 
time they were disused, and the Penuy 
adopted in their stead, 

here are certain periods when the 
Coinage of the Saxons attained a much 
higher degree of perfection than cha- 
racterized it at a subsequeut time; a 
remarkable instance of which is visi- 
ble in the Coins of Offa, and there ap- 
pears to be no doubt of the fact that 
the Coins of the later Kentish Kings 
were wrought by workmen who had 
been previously employed by the Mer- 
cian Princes. Dudda and Werheard 
worked for Cuthred of Kent, and also 
for Coenwulf, of whom there is. a 
Penny, reverse, a cross crosslet DIOR- 
MOD MONeTA; and Baldred the last 
King of Kent has a similar reverse, 
with the same moneyer’s name, The 
former of these Sovereigns flourished 
A.D. 798, the latter 807, so near as to 
fairly allow of a conclusion that both 
pieces came fromm the hand of the same 
artist. 

Oba wrought also for Coenwulf and 
Weldred of Kent; and there is a Coin 
of Egbert with device and inscription 
similar to that of Coenwulf named 
above, which, as he flourished from 
801 to 837, we may fairly take for 
granted issued from the same Dior- 
-nod’s Mint. 

It is remarkable that there are no 
-Kentish Coins from the time of Eg- 
bert, A. D. 664, to that of Eadberht, 
749, a period of almost a century, 
which singular deficiency would al- 
raost lead to a conclusion that the 

practice of coining was laid aside, and 
that the previous mode, whatever it 
might have been, was reverted to; for 
on a sudden the Pennies of Eadberht 
appear with al! the marks of advanced 
art, and are no doubt thé fabrication 
of Mercian artists employed by that 
prince. Some of these Pennies are, 
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with she exception of the names of 
their € owners and -cviness, 
exactly ‘similar to certain others of 
Offa’s, proving incontestibly that they 
are the action of the same artists, 
1 woald -also further observe, that the 
Coins of Cuthred and Beldred have 
the name of their kingdom in whole 
or ip Latinized, which is the ge- 
neral aod almost universal property of 
the Mercian specie,—It will perhape 
be recollected that Eadberht’s Pennies 
are not here noted as having the Latin 
gentile noun, bat there can be no ob- 


jection drawn from this circumstance, 


as the style of their device would not 
allow of its being made use of. The 
want of it to the money of Ead- 
berht is to be regretted, since the style 
of workmauship is of a superior qua- 
lity. 

Of Ethelberht II. only one Penny is 
known, which can with any degree of 
probability be ascribed to him; and 
this [ havé strong reason to think is 
spurious. It has on its obverse the 
head circumscribed Ethilberht Rex; 
reverse, a wolf with 2 infants sucking 
its the design copied, as Pegge, who 
first published the Eein, imagines, from 
a postic of the Lower Empire, copper of 
the smallest size. ‘This reverse in- 
stantly awakened my suspicions, and 
in my deliberate opinion renders the 
piece highly questionable. Its first 
appearance was from the collection of 
a Mr. Lindegreen, av intimate friend 
of the late Mr. White, whose .culpa- 
ble ingenuity in the copying of ancient 
Saxon and English coins is unforta- 
nately too well known: and that at 
times he was not backward in favour- 
ing his friends with extremely rare 
coins of a certain description, has been 
made fully apparent. 

Dr. Pegge, as a learned friend of 
mine justly observes, was, in regard to 
coins, credulity itself; and Mr. White 
having met with this inestimable 
piece of Ethilberht, had only to 
communicate the grand discovery to 
him, in order to have it immediately 
annoenced to the world with all due 
form and circumstance, and with a la- 
boured attempt to account for every 
the minutest particular and uncot- 
mon appearance of it. That the pab- 
lick entertained no very bigh opinion 
of the Coin is clear, from the prices at 
which it has been since sold ; viz. at 
Lindegreen’s sale in 1785, when with 
an Offa, Edward the Martyr, Eric, 
Edward the elder, Athelstan, Eadred, 
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and Eadgar, it ueed only 32. 5s. ; 
and abepeminee tebwe' te 1803, 
where it formed a lot, and was knock- 
ed down. at 28s. Expunging this coin, 
therefore, from the genuine Saxon se- 
ries, we shall be left without a single 
piece that can with. even a shadow of 

bability be ascribed to the second 
Ethilberht of Kent, the Coins of the 
sole Monarch of that name being so 
exactly copied from those of his pre- 
decessor’ Kthelwulf, as te leave no 
doubt ofthe correetness of their ap- 
propriations. It may be further re- 
marked. of the fictitious Coin of Ethil- 
berht IL. that the legend of the ob- 
verse wants: the whole, and even any 
part, of the abbreviated word LANT, 
which in the money of the Kentish 
Kings bearing the portrait is never 
omitied, 

There ore two sorts of Pennies in- 
scribed Cuthred Rex; one with and 
one without the head. All those which 
are found with the portrait have CANT, 
and are therefore unquestionably the 
property of Cuthred of Kent. 

Phe Cuthreds without the head 
have been hitherto thought to belong 
to the West Saxon Monarch of that 
name, but Dadda and Werheard ap- 
pear'xs Minters both on the Coins of 


‘Coelwulf and Cuthred; and the type 


adopted by the foriner Minter is exactly 


‘the sate in the Coins of both Kings 


{excepting the name), and as they 
were contemporaries, surely no, one 
will be hardy enough to deny the 
claim of the Kentish Cuthred to the 
Pennies without the portrait, This 
affords another and an indisputable 
proof that the Kentish Money was 
under its latter princes struck by Mer- 
cian artists, and also accounts for the 
vast improvement apparent in their 
Coins in so short a period. Let me 
add in support of the Kentish Cuth- 
red’s claim to the Pennies withont 
the head, that several of these have the 
same Mint-master’s name as those 
with CANT on their obverse, altoge- 
ther forming, 1 think, an irresistible 
mass of evidence in favour of the ap- 
propriation I have made. 

Proceed ‘we then to Beldred, the 
last Kentish Monarch, of whom we 
have Coins. His are of two. kinds, 
with and without the portrait, and 
both have beew discovered within 
these four years, being also at present 
extremely scarce. All that have 
seen, or of which engravings have 
come under my inspection, have 














14 Account of the Greek Demetriades, at Oxford. (Jan. 
CANT, and are executed in a style and among the hieroglyphics in relief, 


wal to those of Cuthred. As there a zodiac and large of men with 
= only one King of this name, no crocodiles’ tee aed of a flower 
question can arise as to the right ap- above a bundle of its stems, supplies 
propriation of these Coins; and there the form of a column, and its base and 
is nothing remarkable in them save capital among eighteen pillars, consti- 
that these with the head have the tutio ag of its well-preserved 
place of mintage ¢xpressed on the re- temple. s of these broad 
verse, which is the first instance of capitals are taken the uctions 
this kind. of the Coane. § such as the ‘ vine, 

—o— yrus or reed (paper reeds by the 

Mr. Ursan, Bristol, Jan. 4. Coan of Scripture), palm-tree in 

HaAvine lately perused more than _ branches, leaves, and stages of its fruit. 
one account of an eccentric be- By these calyxes of the flower of the 

ing well known at the far-famed Uni- lotus, tufts, and palm-trees in bud, 
versity seated on the classic shores of and branches of the vine intermixed 
the winding Isis, by the title of Con- with palm to Isis, as goddess of the 
stantine, as it would appear one of the earth, the children of Ham dedicated 
progeny of the Demetrius dynasty of all its productions, and made it a part 
the “olden time,” or by a singular of the produce of their temple, as 
stretch of the imagination, probably an homage of their gratitude to Isis, 
like the bulk of mankind, simply a de- who presided over that grand benefac- 
scendant of Ceres, who was the Du- tion of Nature, the entry of the Nile 
mater or mother of mortals, and the into their canals. 

Isis. of the ians,—I have veu- It is evident from these observations, 

tured to offer a few brief sketches of that our philosopher’s relations reflect 

the life and conduct of this remark- no small credit on themselves in hav- 
able individual, having bad, like many ing preserved so striking an allusion to 
others, an opportunity of forming some _ his two learned epithets, thereby cou- 
sort of acquaintance with him during _ pling the attributes of Isis or Damater 
my college career, at a period when im the most appropriate manner. But 
this quiet inoffensive specimen of the without any farther digression, it is to 

Romaic prapecions breed frequented be remarked that our friend Chrysan- 

most of the halls of learning and the thus Constantinides Pappa Deme- 

sciences, in his quest after yictuals,and triades! according to the epithets 
occasionally that admirable succeda- placed ander an effigy of him sold in 
neum to all our wants, known by the the fruit-shops of Oxford (for which 
blunt name of English sixpenny and piece ofsacrilege, it is well known, that, 
shilling pieces. aving an invineible dislike to any fi- 
I have thus clearly demonstrated gure whatsoever of his person, he ex- 
that he was a Peripatetic pi communicated the engravers and print- 
though you will assert he bore preten- sellers in the name of all the saints, 
sions to the school of the Stoics, from Byzantine or otherwise, in the Greek 
his fondness for porches and porticos Calendar), was, as has been observed, 
(stea’s). His name included more pa- not only a walking or. peripatetic phi- 
tron mics than vulgar fame allows, losopher, but even a stoic. At the 
and little was the risk of his identity present day it is hard to say whether 
being mistaken, when he bore the Re claimed alliance with the fearful 
names of Chrysanthus, “golden flower,” Demetrius, son of Antigonus, sur- 
and of Constantinides (notConstantine, named Poliorcetes, or destroyer of ci- 
bot son of Constantine), and ofa pappa, ties; with that grandson of Antiochus 
or priest of the Greek Church, in addi- of Syria, surnamed Soter; or, waving 
tion to his more commonly received the distinctions of Monarchs, whether 
appellation of Demetriades. wery, he was not in some particular manner 
whether his tasteful title of Golden allied to a cynical philosopher, whose 
Flower (xpucter av$os) bore any allu- exalted genius could live uncorrupted 

sion to his subsequéi appellation con- by the vices of the world. 

"nected with the wo . of Ceres or This rare genius was one of those 
Isis? At Latopolis (geWealled Esneh), modern Hellenians, who, like Procne 
in Egypt, menti “by the geogra- in the fable, roamed round the palace, 
pher Strabo, and of which the ruinots no longer his own, amongst his en- 
remains of a port and quay are still slaved countrymen, who of late have 
visible on the seven-mout Nile, made such vast and successful efforts 
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in the cause of liberty, and of resistance 
to the unprincipled tyranny of the Sub- 
lime Porte. This heroism of the sx- 

ss “Axa, for indeed he wore 
half-boots, and had an old brown sur- 
tout to cover his scanty wardrobe, was 
an onfoftunate Greek, brought origi- 
nally from a village near Athens, or 
as has lately been ascertained from 
Lepanto (the antient Naupactos, re- 
nowned in story, vide Strabo, Ovid, 
Fast. et pa as many have 
supposed n. He was 
thus left tite unlike ade of the muti- 
lated columns or reliefs of the Parthe- 
non, or the Arandelian marbles at Ox- 
ford, to support himself yA pretence 
of teaching the men of the University 
Romaic, "This study, however, brought 
him but few scholars, most of the col- 
legians finding the study of the antient 
language quite sufficient to engross 
their mental efforts. He had, accord- 
ing to his own account, studied at 
Leipsic, and was forced to fly from 
it when Buonaparte’s troops took pos- 
session of the town. Strange, indeed, 
that he should have given ambrage to 
so mighty a Conqueror! When there, 
he said, the students used to forward 
his views at the University, and defray 
the expences of his acquirements. He 
seemed to prefer speaking in the Italian 
dialect to’ that of the Greek, which 
made him appear in the eharacter of a 
foreign renegado. He generally greeted 
those wHd knew him with rus ixus, I 
brought Him for curiosity’s sake to my 


rooms, and tried to make him drink | 


wine ; but he would not trespass be- 
yond one . This was in conse- 
quence of. his having been formerly 
made drunk by a gentleman of the 
same college, who invited him under 
retence of learning Greek from him ; 
e ran about the guad, calling out, “Oh! 
Mr. F , Mr. F » you make me 
drunk, you make me drunk!” He found 
great fault with our method of pro- 
nunciation of the ancient language, 
and said, wherever the acute accent 
appeared, the syllable should be arti- 
culated te oy oo 4 ve ute a 
of the ea of Euripides to 
tratieLate, bat he could make othing 
of it, and only shewed he had a dis- 
tant idea of what it meant. "Eg:Sode 
i, for instance, he said, meant “ 
from hence,” in the aforesaid y: 
He was fond of saying, Elus wadasog 
news, the w pronounced short,— 
and that he was very poor (the cause 
of all the arts was poverty nevertheless, 
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says Theocritus), had but few scholars, 
and paid three halfpence a night (some- 
thing more than an obolus) for his lodg- 
ings in St. Peter Le Bailey. He used 
to ask for vlog (beer); and, “ Have 
got any wine or tea in your rooms? 
When shall I come to the breakfast, 
&c.?” 1 conducted him one — the 
battery of Worc. College, w he 
had some grub given him; and then 
asked for some carve out of the kit- 
chen. One day I flung him a six- 
pence from my windows in the High- 
street, and he then asked me if I would 
give him an order on any grocer for 
some Qvros “Apafixos, by which he 
meant coffee, and explained in French 
what was the signification of those 
mysterious words. 

He said to a student of Jesus once, 
that in the course of his travels he had 
the misfortune to get a touch of syphi- 
lis in BeorPadsa! I saw him ascend 
Headington-hill one Sunday evening, 
and a gownsman struck him on the 
back, and called him bomboso! No- 
thing could incense him more than to 
call him so, or as some did, the hang- 
man .at Corsica. He was highly in- 
censed because the gownsman had the 
ary rg to strike an ancient man 
ike him, and ere em invei 
against “that old vagabond” the Vice 
Can. and that old fool, as he styled 
him, the Mayor of Oxford. He said 
one day, on being asked the origin of 
the term Academus (at Athens), that 
“Axa was the man, and Inuos was his 

le! - One day the head of Baliol 
ollege, Dr. J—, happening to touch 
him with an umbrella as he he 
became bat angry, and threatened to 
call on all the M. A. in the University 
with whom he was acquainted, and to 
make a public speech complaining of 
the injury received. He was a con- 
stant attendant on the butteries of Bal- 
liol, Wadham, and other Colleges; 
and this fommgr might almost have 
procured him the title of Stoic, or por- 
tico hunter. One day, while in the 
kitchen of Wadham College, some of 
the members having given him a pot 
of beer, the old savage cocus (cook) of 
the Society took occasion to inveigh 
against him, and said, ** What a. va- 
nt like him pretend to teach Greek! 
Tees teach Greek as well as he!” and 
uite terrified} our “AOmasos. Some of 
the men were waggish enough to ask 
him the meaning of aide, and he 
told him in plain English the signifi- 
cation. He would laugh when I ob- 











16 Demetriades —Clerical Vestmente.—Sheridan’s Tablet. 
interit is, that the 


served to him that’'the Greeks were 
slaves, of "EXAmits SeAoi ! 

The following is a ludicrous anec- 
doté of an entertainment given bya 
Jesus man to four strange characters 
at Oxford, viz. the old Greek Deme- 
triades ; a efazy being who called him- 
selfithe head of Hertford College, long 
since. disselved, and was nicknamed 
Counsellor Bickerton, and a,.man grown 
music mad, and an Hebrew Jew.— 
These strange characters being ‘thus 
amalgamated, beeame exceedingly ob- 
streperous,and all quarrelied abom 
their. respective merits, each. pretend- 
inz that the-other knew nothing about 
what he professed to disctss. The 
contest between the Greek and 
the Jew. The gentleman who.gave 
the enteriainment then thought pro- 
Rt to anoint the head of Counsellor 

ickerton with a quantity of grease, 
and then powdered it with the addi- 
tion. of flour, kicked, him out, and shut 
the door*. This wasithe only method 
of euding a quarrel whitbelasted with 
great/acrimony till a late Hour, and it 
may be easily imagined what & Babel 
the Commotion 
spirits could ereate. 

Let the above!suffice for a sketch 
of the poor native of Greece at Oxford, 
who, as Juvenal says, like anether 
Muse, and not fitted by nature to act 

. the part of the Greculus in the house 
of.a Roman patrician,— 
‘« Esuriens migraret in atria Clio.””—Sat. 7. 
yet left behind hima. thousan 
unds, after livity se long in penury, 
b be enpietied thee wee m 
prayers for his: sdul:for the next hun- 


dred years. Oxonrensts. 
Mr. Urean, Jan. 7. 

tae interesting essays have 

appeared in your pages respecting 


thé use and ‘tiegleat: of clerical. vest- 
ments and hoods during the-delebra- 
tion of Divine Service; In a cettain 
parish it was noticed that the Clerk 
appeared in his desk without his a 
ropriate costume or habit. The fol. 
wing Circular soon induced the pa- 
' rishionérs to provide him with the ac- 
customed clothing. I) request your 
kindnest ih ‘giving it publicity. My 





© What wonder too if those should claim a 
seat 
In this right conclave of the wisest great, 
Too gay for pomp, too lively for a town, 
At thee they laugh, unhappy Bickerton ! 
Oxford Spy. 


four such chéiee. 


‘10was written Mr. 


[Jan. 
arguments it con- 


tains may Nave some effect ot those 

parishes which have not sufficiently 

thought on the subject. ‘a 
ee 


“A regard for the decencies of Pub- 
lic Worship, according to the usage of 
the Church of England, has prompted 
a few individuals in the pafish of *** 
to wish to see the Clerk, when he offi- 
ciates in the church, clothed in the 
gown appropriate to his ordet. The 
Parish Clerk is an ecclesiastical. officer 
of the highest antiquity; has a 
freehold in his office, he occupies a 
conspictious part in. the congrégation, 
and performs a necessary part of the 
Divine Service. Upon these seasons 
is founded the propriety of di uish- 
ing him by a particular vestapgnt : and 
thepractice of doing so préyails, not 
‘only in the’ Metropoli of in most 
of the larger ant more pu t parishes 
throughout the kingdom. Ja’order, 
therelure, that the parish of *** may 
not appear to be backward in this fe- 
spect, an opportunity is now offered to 
those who may be desirous of it, to 
furnish, by private contributions, a 
Clerk’s gown, the estimated expence 
of which amount#'to —. The gown 
to be for the use of the officer for the 
time being, and not the property of 
the individual.” 


ed 

. Mr. Urnsan, ,_ Jan. 12. 
CORRESPONDENT, in last 

vol. Part ii. p. 487, has sent you 

the inscription on a tablet, erected tn 
St Peter’s Church, Thanet, to the 
memory of the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and which inscrip- 
tion he states to have been written by 
the late Dr. Parr. I will not be so 
presumptuous as to say sere that 
itzgerald, but 

as the tablet is known to have been 
put up at the cost of that gentleman, it 


“4s most probable that he also furnished 
‘the inscription. 


That Dr. Parr was 
not the author, I have it in my power 
to assert most decidedly. The inscrip- 
tion which he prepared, and which 
was intended for a monument to be 
set ap in the Charch of St. Joho, 
Margate, in which parish Mr. Sheri- 
oy ied, I aie seen, and it is now in 

ie ion of a medical gentleman 
at alaegete, at whose reqaitet Dr Parr 
wrote it *, i F. B. 


Td 





*To whom we should be much obliged 
for a correct copy of it.—Eprr. 
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Arms of Thomas Duke of Clarence at Barnstaple: 




















Horwood, near Barn- 
Mr. Ursan, staple, Aug. 1, 1825. 
[* May, 1819, some workinen em- 
ployed in forming a tan-yard onthe 
site of the Priory called St. Magdalen.in 
Barnstaple, laid open the foundations 
of many extensive walls, thick and 
formed of very solid masonry; the 
mortar cementing the stones being 
harder even than the stones themselves. 
They were covered by immense heaps 
of stones, slates, and rubbish, appa- 
rently thrown over them at the demo- 
lition of the buildings. Amongst the 
rubbish were fragments of columns, 
ribs of groins, paving tiles glazed with 
a flower de luce on them, and some 
stones with crosses. Two a es 
Vv rfect, and retained, in high pre- 
corenien, the Arms of which I send 
an exact copy. 

The whole of these foundations and 
rubbish had been covered, for ages, 
by a fine green-sward, and now bei 
only partly uncovered, and the rabb 
again thrown back, as suited the con- 

Gant. Mac. January, 1826. 
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venience of the workmen, it was not 
possible to form a correct idea cither 
of the extent or form of these build- 


Two skeletons were found, one was 
wary portent and a man's. Near this 
skeleton lay a small bell, such as is 
tinkled in the Catholic Churches dar- 
ing the celebration of mass ;. it. was of 
- metal, 1. ~ ne the slightest 

egree corroded, the c » being of 
iron, was destroyed by —_ Goverel 
coins were found, and some, as I 
heard, of silver;.but of the latter I 
could not obtain a sight. 

A souterrain was laid open, but 
whether it was an exte . 
or merely the cloaca, it neither suited 
the purse nor inclination of the tanner 
to ascertain. 18 a tradition that 
there once existed a subterranean com- 
munication under the.river Yeo, from 


_ this place, to a religious establishment 


at Bull Hill, near Pilton Church, 
where the Pope’s indulgences were 
sold. I believe, however, there are 


18 Thomas Duke of Clarence.—Sir Egerton Brydges. 


few places where similar traditions do 
not exist. The Nuns and Friars were 
believed to have secured to themselves 
the means of frequent and secret meet- 
ings. 

There is also a tradition that a stone 
coffin had been found here, containing 
the body of a man in complete armour. 
A Clergyman informs me he had seen 
it mentioned in some printed book, 
but does not recollect the author’s 
name. Ww. 

*.* WE consider the arms on the 
Barnstaple stone to be those of Thomas 
Duke of Clarence, second son of King 
Henry the Fourth, by Mary one of 
the two daughters and coheiresses of 
Humphry de Bohun, Ear] of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton. We cannot, 
however, account for their being found 
at Barnstaple, or for the omission of 
the label over the Royal Arms, as 
borne by him, and we ~ still to be 
seen on his plate in St. George’s Chapel, 
The crescent seems to have been used 
instead, as a difference; but it is un- 
usual to find the Duke’s arms with 
that distinction. 

The second coat is Bohun Earl of 
Hereford ; and the fourth, Bohun Earl 
of Northampton: both were united in 
the above Humphry. The third coat 
appears tu be Stafford; but we do not at 
present see how it was introduced into 
theescocheon. The Duke of Clarence 
was slain at the Batile of Bangy, 1422, 
without issue; and was buried at Can- 
terbury. Epit. 


—_- 
Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Jan. 9. 
ne Critic who attacks Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, in a periodical of 
last moath, says, ** As to a book being 
only saleable through fashion and in- 
trigue, we deny it altogether. The 
book which =A best, that is, which 
leases the greatest number of readers, 
is the fashionable book.” 

It is not easy to fix any accurate 
meaning to this loose assertion. If it 
means any thing, it means that it is 
fashionable, because it pleases the 
greatest number of readers. But this 
proves nothing :—the question is, why 
does it please the greatest number of 
readers? Is it not, because it is 
fashionable? And whence comes 
fashion? Does it = —_ from 
eaprice, or intrigue, or the despotic in- 
3 st of some idol of oddity, extra- 
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vagance, or foolery, or vice? If sale 
is the test, then Harriette Wilson, or 
her Editor, is the greatest genius of 
the age. Here is a proof that either 
vicious anecdotes of brothels, and 
scandal, please the greatest number of 
readers; or else that books are bought 
for some other reason than because 
they please. 

A curious anecdote of the test of 
merit which a large sale of a book 
affords, is told by Lord Orford in his 
** Memoirs of George the Second,” 
vol. ii. p. 418. 

** Smollett’s next work,” says he, “ was 
the History of England, a work in which he 
engaged for booksellers, and finished, though 
four volumes 4to. in two years; yet an 
easy task, as being pilfered from other His- 
tories. Accordingly it was little noticed 
till it came down to the present times: 
then, though compiled from the libels of 
the age, and the most paltry materials, yet 
being heightened by personal invectives, 
strong Jacobitism, and the worst represen- 
tation of the Duke of Cumberland’s conduct 
in Scotland, the sale was prodigious. Eleven 
thousand copies of that trash were instantly 
sold, while at the same time the University 
of Oxford ventured -to print but two thou- 
sand of that inimitable work Lord Clarendon’s 
Life! A reflection on the age, sad to 
mention, yet too true to be suppressed. 
Smollett’s work was again printed and again 
tasted,” &c. 

Though the greater part of the mul- 
titude follow the leader in books as in 
every thing else, it is commonly a 
leader of their own, and the press does 
bat echo their cries. But whether 
each individual reads by his own taste, 
or by the taste of his leader, what does 
this prove? Is taste, genius, or learn- 
ing, to be measured by numbers? The 
direct reverse is true: the distinction 
paid to these qualities results from 
their rarity. If the Critic had chosen 
to rely on a derivative taste for the 
mass of readers, his argument would 
not have been quite so absurd: for 
then the value of the taste would not 
have depended on numbers, but on the 
character of the source whence it was 
drawn. But this would put the Critic 
into a dilemma, for it would be an 
admission that Reviews might exercise 
a false influence over the public mind! 

If the multitude can like a bad book, 
they can dislike a good one. And how 
can a Reviewer hurt his own interest 
by abusing what they dislike? I never 
yet hea 


of a human being who re- 
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sented a concurrence with his own 
opinion. If it is meant that readers 
will reject an opinion, because it does 
not agree with theirs, I admit it: but 
this admission will not serve the Critic's 
If it is meant that they will 
reject it, if it be false, then it implies 
that they are already in so advanced a 
state of knowledge that they do not 
require to be taught! E. 


*,* We have received a Letter from Sir" 


Egerton Brydges, dated Paris, Jan. 11, 
commenting, in indignant terms, on the 
article alluded to by our Cambridge Corre- 
spondent. But we consider it would be 
highly imprudent to embark in so tempes- 
tuous a controversy. 


a ae 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 6. 


Se I last addressed you on the 
KJ subject of Westminster Improve- 
ments, numerous others have taken 


ace. 

The population of the parish of St. 
John the Evangelist having mate- 
rially increased of late years, the Church 
became insufficient to accommodate 
the parishioners. The Select Vestry 
of the parish, anticipating that they 
should be under the necessity of erect- 
ing a New Church, or of re-modelling 
and repairing the present poem 
one* the most expensive built in 
the reign of Queen Anne) ; and con- 
sidering the expence that would attend 
the erection of a New Church and 
establishment, and their inadequate 
means of sustaining the same, re- 
solved to adopt the latter course. 
Plans and specifications were accor- 
dingly made by W. Inwood, Esq. and 
put to competition, about the begin- 
ning of June, 1825, when Mr. James 
Firth, builder to his Majesty, was 
chosen to perform the necessary altera- 
tions. 

The principal objects were to in- 
crease the accommodation for the poor, 
give extra-light to the body of the 
Church, properly to warm the same in 
the winter, and to admit a change of 
air in the summer seasons. Previous 
to these alterations, the Church would 
not contain more than 1200 per- 
sons, including about 50 free sittings ; 
but at present accommodation is af- 
forded for about 1800, including about 
500 free sittings. 





* An elevation of this Church may be 
seen in vol. xvil. p. 551. 
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These repairs I will now endeavour 

to describe, first examining the 
Exterior. 

Under the north and south portices, 
new square-headed door-ways have 
been opened to thewestern towers. Their 
uprights have but three members in 
the capital: in this respect differing 
from the uprights of the door-ways in 
the centre, which are capped by four 
mouldings ; and again differing from 


the door to the corresponding tower 
on the east side, which is destitute 
of either capitals or plinths. In the 


former towers, open newel stair-cases 
of purbeck stone have been erected, 
up to the level of the floor of the gal- 
lery. Here new door-ways are also 
made, forming very complete entrances 
into the galleries, instead of the wood- 
wreathed stair-cases, formerly in the 
interior of the Church, 

The towers, previously, not being 
appropriated to any particular purpose, 
except as places of security for the 
fire-ladders, and as containing a small 
bell or two, the windows were blank; 
but have now been opened and glazed, 
agreeably to the original design, the 
metal sashes having been preserved 
under the plaster. 

Under each of the porticos have 
been erected a projecting lobby, with 
three pairs of folding-doors, so placed, 
as to prevent the current of wind (from 
whatever direction) from entering the 
body of the Church, and annoying the 
congregation. This judicious precau- 
tion is seldom attended to in places of 
public worship. These outer lobbies 
are met by similar ones in the interior, 
which have two’ pair of folding-doors, 
covered with crimson baize, and taste- 
fully pannelled with brass moaldings. 
From the ceiling is suspended a neat 
lamp, lighting both the outer and inner 
lobbies. 

In order to give’ a‘lditional light to 
the body of the Church, part of the 
four corner windows on the lower tier 
(semi-circular on plane) have - been 
opened and glazed with ground glass. 

he upper tier of semicircular windows 
has been re-glazed, the disagreeable 
casements removed, ‘and small iron 
hoppers, with horizontal flaps, sub- 
stituted, to admit a proper change of 
air. 

At the east end the parallelogram 
windows, collateral with the semi- 
circular-headed window, have been 
blocked up with stone, and two addi- 


, 
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tional semicircular-headed windows 
have been introduced on the north and 
south sides of the chancel, and glazed 
with ground and stained glass. The 
massy key-stones, with their accom- 
panying skus, and the pendent gutte 
at the base,.features which characterize 
the other windows in the upper tier, 
are, however, omitted; thus giving a 
lighter appearance to the architecture 
of this end of the Church. 

The alterations, additions, and im- 
provements in the 


INTERIOR 


are so conspicuous, that many parish- 
ioners can scarcel eoragnine their ori- 
ginal place of worship. The pews,which 
were formerly of different lengths and 
widths, have been entirely taken down ; 
several hundred loads of rubbish, 
cansed by the fire which destroyed the 
interior of the Church about 80 years 
ago, removed from under the same, to 
admit a free circulation of air; and 
four double rows of air-flues built, to 
heat and ventilate the Church. New 
floor and joists were put all over the 

round plan, and the pews refixed, 
Cotes a spacious nave, and the 
western portion of the aisles for free 
sittings. All the projecting seats and 
bases to pilasters are cleared away, to 
widen the aisles. 

The walls are coloured with light 
tea-green; the pilasters still lighter, 
while the capitals and entablature 
are stone-colour, with the excep- 
tion of the frieze, which is cut 
off from the architrave, by being 
coloured with a light green also. The 
ground of pannels of the beautiful 


ceiling are coloured sky-blue; as is’ 


also the coffers of the roses, between 
the modillions of the cornice; but 
the ribs which. divide the ceiling 
into pannels, and the large flowering 
boss in the centre pannel, are stone- 
colour. From this boss (which is 
superior to almost any other of the 
kind, being about eighteen feet in 
diameter, and pendent from the ceiling 
about five feet in the centre) was for- 
merly suspended a brass chandelier. 
There is now no entrance to the 
Heries from the interior of the 
hurch ; the places where they stood 
being converted, the one on the north- 
west corner to the christening-pew, 
and the other on the opposite angle 
into free sittings. The font, removed 
from a pew (the site of which is now 
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eceupied by that for the Church- 


wardens) on the north-west corner 
of the nave, is railed in from the 
sponsors-pew. 

The furnaces, to warm the Church, 
are erected in the crypt, according to 
Mr. Silvester’s plan, and communi- 
eated by hot air-chambers to the flues 
before-mentioned, passing through neat 
iron ornamented gratings in the skirt- 
ing round the pewing, and thereby 
distributing the beat larly all over 
the Church. The two large cast-iron 
gratings, placed in the floor at the 
west end, convey the air to the fur- 
naces,. which, when , is re 
turned again through the flues into the 
Church. ‘ 

The moveable free seats in the Nave 
are very commodious, each of which 
will contain about five persons. The 
present arrangement of the pews, as 
far as the reading-desk, is the same as 
before, but from the reading-desk to the 
east end they are so arranged, that the 
congregation sit facing the neve. The 
pulpit and culiaddatn &e. have been 
cleaned and removed about four feet 
nearer the altar: the heavy sounding- 
board, which was supported by a 
Corinthian column, has been re- 
moved, and the door of the pulpit 
altered so as to open strait with the 
staircase, the balusters of which have 
been bronzed. 

The Vesiry-room is situated at the 
west-end of the Church. In it has 
been erected a large closet, with iron 
doors ; and the prison-looking windows 
have been substituted by new ones 
with hopper heads, corresponding with 
those in the other parts of the Church. 
An additional door-way has been also 
made to this room, corresponding with 
the old one. 

The glass screen, together with the 

ws at the west end of the Aisles, have 

een removed, and their places sup- 
plied by about twenty free seats, which 
are distinguished from the pews in the 
nave by a range of cast-iron bronzed 
honeysuckle ornaments. These are 
continued also upon the backs of the 
Rector’s and Churchwardens’ pews, 
making a very complete finish at the 
west end; and which, had they been 
continued along the whole of the wain- 
scot, partitioning the aisles from the 
nave, would have tended greatly to im- 
prove the appearance of the Nave. 

The alterations in the Chancel, ot 
Sacrarium, are very conspicuous. The 
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two lelogram windows on each 
side Fibepeteed window, have been 
blocked up, and a new semicircular- 
headed window, with handsome archi- 
traves, ornamented with roses, intro- 
duced on each retarn wall. To fur- 
nish room for these windows, two beau- 
tiful mural monuments were removed 
to the galleries. The centre window 
represents Our Saviour bearing the 
Cross, supported on his right by St. 
John the Fvangeliet, and on his left 
by St. Paul. It was presented to the 
parish by T. Green, esq: of Millbank- 
row. The u compartment has 
been replaced by dark clouds, with 
the descending , tm 8 by 
glory. The Saints have received new 
canopies and , and in the fore- 
ground have added a range of 
steps in browm glass. The beautiful 
architrave of this window is copied 
from one in the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, at Rome. ts faces are 
variously and chastely ornamented ; 
the first, with mullets; the second, 
with rich honeysuckle ornaments ; and 
the outermost, with the egg and 
anchor, or lonic ornament. ‘Around 
the semicircular head, is a range 
of cherubin, cast from the beau- 
tifully sculptured ones on a :no- 
noment in the neighbouring parish 
ehurch of St. Margaret. The pedi- 
ment of the altar-screen, which blocked 
up part of the window, has been re- 
moved, and a more modern gilt carved 
ornament substituted. This resem- 
bles a small pediment, open at the 
apex; the angles are finished by scroll- 
work. The tympanum is adorned with 
a rich honeysuckle moulding. The 
whole of this altar-piece, including 
the antz, is now painted and grained, 
to imitate black, statuary, sienna, and 
different descriptions of marble. The 
Decalogue and Creed are in gold, on 
imitation black-vein-marble pannels, 
surrounded by gilt mouldings. The 
modillions and roses in the cornice of 
this recess are gilt, and in the centre 
of the ceiling has been placed a gilt 
representation of Glory, and clouds, 
in relief: 

The Galleries, which formerly con- 
sisted of thirty-five pews, have now 
eighty, an addition accomplished b 
extending the same to the east wall 
(they having previously ended opposite 
the pulpit), and making four rows of 
pews, instead of two and three. The 
seats for the charity children have been 
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extended over the part formerly occu- 
pied by the entrances from the old stair- 
cases, increasing the accommodation 
considerably ; and the organ-loft is made 
morecompact. The old clock, placed 
in front of the organ-loft, was re- 
moved, and a new one placed in a 
centre pannel, tastefully surrounded by 
carved mouldings, in front of the west- 
ern gallery. To the blank windows 
on the east end of the gallery walls, 
were removed the mural monuments 
> my each side of ee chancel; and 
the nemcay e nks at the west 
end have thiben into, to make 
entrances from the towers. 

These alterations having been com- 
pleted, the Church was opened De- 
cember 18, with a sermon preached by 
the Very Reverend the Dean of West- 
minster, in su of the fund for 
re-building the Westminster Hospital. 
A sum, amounting to about forty-five 
pounds, was collected after the sermon. 


The renovation of our Collegiate 
Church proceeds slowly; but the re- 
pairs are executed with such taste, as 
sufficiently compensates for the delay, 
and which must silence every objection. 
One buttress on the west-side of the 
north transept, is completely finished. 

On the site of the Westminster 
Market, a Mews is being erected for 
the accommodation of Peers and Com- 
moners during the Session of Par- 
liament. It is well known, that Lord 
Colchester, while Speaker of the House 
of Commons, greatly improved that 
part of the City of Westminster lyin 
in the immediate vicinity of the Abbey 
Church, by removing the handsome 
market and streets adjacent, &c., and 
thus forming an opening, whereby a 
fine north-west view of this archi- 
tectural remain was obtained. This 
spot of ground subsequently served as 
a nursery, for upwards of 200 trees: 
these have now been torn up by the 
roots, and the ground excavated for the 
foundation of the intended Mews. 
When Lord Colchester projected this 
improvement, he could not have anti- 
cipated such a misapplication of the 
spot; nor, can I believe, that any man 
of taste will approve of the obstruc- 
tion of this beautiful view of the 
Abbey, by stabling; but what will be 
its architectural features, I know not. 

Prospectuses have been issued for 
the erection of a handsome cast-iron 
Bridge, of seven arches, over the 
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Thames, from the Horseferry, West- 
minster, to Church-street, Lambeth. 
In these prospectuses, the projectors 
advance numerous plausible reasons 
for its erection; but upon reference to 
their plan, the distance saved is found 
to be too trifling to compensate for the 
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additional expence; the greatest dis- 
tance being five furlongs, and that 
taken in a line of road seldom or ever 
used. I hope, however, that the brid 

will be erected, as it must tend greatly 
to improve the south part of the City of 
Westminster. €. 





Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, Jan. 1. 

‘be improvements carrying on in 

this town, under the directions 
of our spirited Corporation, are en- 
tirely destroying every vestige of other 
days. Public edifices, halls, and more 
hamble domestic habitations, vanish, 
and whole streets are transformed as 
if by magic. The absentee of a few 
years looks in vain for the place of his 
former residence ; for instance, about 
15 yeats ago I was accosted by a sea- 
man who inquired for Frog-lane, to 
which I replied, there was no such 
place in town, as I was ignorant then 
that the street we stood in formerly 
bore that name, owing to the change 
it had undergone. He himself could 
not recognize it; for when he last be- 
held it, it was literally a lane, with 
hedges on each side, and stepping- 
stones to render it passable across the 
quagmire, which it then literally was. 
There were three bridges (as appears 
by an antient MS. in my possession), 
one of which had been Leoken down 
in the year 1669; at which period a 
law-suit was pending between the 
parties: John Tatlocke, plaintiff, as 
trustee for Caryl Lord Molyneux, at 





that time Lord of the manor of Liver- 
pool, Edward Marsh and James Whit- 
field, defendants. 

This lane is now one of the princi- 
pal thoroughfares in the heart of the 
town ; where the hedgerows reared 
their heads, interspersed with a few 
cottages, shops of every description oc- 
cupy their site. 

The ancient halls, &c. of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, who resided here in 
the sixteenth century, are levelled 
with the dust. The Tower, which 
stood at the N. W. angle of the town, 
was occupied by the noble family of 
Stauley. The Castle at the S. W. an- 
gle, by that of Molyneux Earls of Sef- 
ton. Moore Hall, to the North of the 
Tower, was the residence of the family 
of Moore, which gave name to the 
present Old Hall Street. At the East- 
ern extremity of the town stood Cross 
Hall, the seat of the Crosses, now 
Cross Hall Street. A short distance 
North of the Castle, on the site of the 
present King’s Arms, Castle Street, 
was New Hall, belonging to the May- 
hulls of Mayhull. The last remaining 
specimen of the post and petrel style of 
building in town was taken down last 
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r; it was occupied at the above era 
y the Tarleton family, and was called 
the Church-style House, being situated 
at the N.E. corner of the church-yard 
of St. Nicholas. At the time of the 
demolition of this edifice, the last spe- 
cimen of the Elizabethan style of 
stone, with low mullioned windows, 
&c. (see the Vignette, in p. 22) was 
also destroyed. 

A more detailed account of these 
ancient edifices, and of the families 
who occupied them, may probably 
hereafter find a place in your work. 

Yours, &c. W.J. Rospars, 
Remarks on the Int?oduetory Disserta- 
lion prefixed to Dow's History of 

Hindostan*.; x 

N examiningthe progress of soci 

it will be found, that as weal ad 
fertile districtsjare more favourable to 
civilization, and piproductive ones to 
enterprize ; so the original . settlers 
in India made rapid advances in the 
one, while they lost every inducement 
to the other. The political history of 
that country affords, in consequence, a 
long series of successful invasions, op- 
posed by the rulers alone, without that 
co-operation on the part of the people, 
which an eminent orator terms ‘ the 
cheap defence of nations.’ Owing, 
also, to the facility with which tradi- 
tions are preserved and multiplied 
omens 8 stationary population, the In- 
dian chronology remounts to an extra- 
vagant antiquity; nor is the determin- 
ing of its coincidences with European 
records a satisfactory task, as the suc- 
cession of monarchs is often inter- 
rupted by a new dynasty, or a reign of 
exaggerated length. ‘* The only light 
(observes Dow) to conduct us through 
the obscure paths of their antiquities, 
we derive from an historical m, 
founded on real facts, translated into 
the Persian language in the reign of 
Mahommed Akban, who died in the 
1605th year of the Christian zra.” 
From the Persian Homer, Firdusi, the 
identity of persons may often be in- 
ferred, and thus we shall be enabled 
slightly to connect the revolutions of 
India with the transactions of the West. 

In the zra of fable, and the earliest 
period of hisjory, we find four real or 
pretended invaders of Indja ; Bacchus, 





* The History of Hindostan, translated 
from the Persian, by Alexander Dow, Esq. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. 1792. ‘ 
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Hercules, Sesostris, and Semiramis, 
whose exploits are not only doubtful, 
but whose names are suspected to be 
merely mythological titles. It appears, 
that Hindostan was at an early period 
divided into three great monarchies, 
situate on the Indus, on the Ganges, and 
in the Peninsula, of which the second 
may be considered paramountt. Their 
history, however, presents no connec- 
tion with their western neighbours, 
till the dissolation of the first Assyrian 
empire, an event attended with im- 
portant mees to central Asia, 
and discernible in the fortunes of every 
nation from ine'to Bengal. 

The monarch, whom later accounts 
term Sardanapalus, is called Zohak in 
the traditions of the East. His cruel- 
ties having’ ex d the people, a 
revolution was ted by Fereedoon, 
who took the tyrant prisoner, and as- 
cended ‘the vacant throne. A pretext 
for anticipating hostilities on the In- 
dian frontier, ‘was afforded by a fugi- 
tive, nephew to the reigning Maha- 
rajah, or great prince, for whom he 

mbarked in a tedious war. At its 
conclusion, he compelled the monarch 
to cede a portion of his dominions to 
his nephew, and acknowledge himself 
tributary to the Persian crown. By 
subsequent menaces he extorted the 
surrender of the provinces situate on 
the Indas, a territory which varied its 
boundaries with the fortunes of its re- 
spective masters, and which appears to 
have extended at one time to dirhind, 
or “ the borders of Hisyd,” in the mo- 
dern division of Delhi, 

The recovery of the liberty of the 
Medes under Arbaces, corresponds with 
the Caianian dynasty of Persia. Under 
Cobad, the sixth of this line, and the 
Deioces of Herodotus, Rustem, the 
Hercules of Iran, having triumphed 
over the Asiatic Tartars, invested Ben- 
gal, which had eluded its subserviency 
during an invasion from the North. 
Having subdued the whole empire, he 
raised to the throne a new Bam who 
removed the capital, from motives of 
vanity or policy, from Oude to Canoge. 
Among the natives, those princes are 
denominated Surajas, or Children of 
the Moon. 

After a succession of several princes, 
of different families, the diadem was 





+t Maurice, Hist. of Hindostan, vol. iii, 
The first chiefly appears in the following 
discussion. 
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usurped by Keidar, a Brahmin, who 
id the customary tribute to Persia, 
ut was dispossessed by Shangal*, a 
pative of Canoge. His Persian co- 
temporary was Coos (the Cyaxares of 
Herodotust), whose dominions had 
been recently overrun by Afrasiab f, 
the Scythian. This circumstance seems 
to have encouraged a revolt on the 
rt of Shangal, who withheld the tri- 
te, rejected the Ambassador, and 
repulsed the army of Afrasiab, on the 
confines of Bengal. The Tartar was 
then on the borders of China, but 
took the command in person, defeated 
Shangal, and compelled him to take 
refuge among the mountains of Turat ; 
whence, after beholding the ravages 
of his territory, “ he came, in the cha- 
racter of a suppliant, to the Persian 
camp, with a sword and a coffin 
carried before him, to signify that his 
life was in the disposal of the king,” 
who carried him away prisoner, leaving 
his son Rohata upon the throne. This 
rince avoided disputes with Persia, 
G punctually remitting the tribute, 
which, with the support afforded to 
his father, consumed a third of the re- 
venue. His son dying without issue, 
‘the race became extinct; and during 
that period we hear of no transactions 
with Persia, bat the support afforded 
by a Shangal to the Tartars against 
osru, or Cyrus, who is vaguely said 
by Xenophon to have made the Indus 
his eastern boundary §. 

The sceptre was then assumed by a 
chief of the Raja-poot tribe, under the 
title of Maha-rajah. ‘* The first aet 
of tiis reign was the reduction of Guze- 
rat, where some disturbances had hap- 
‘pened in the time of his predecessor. 
fie built a port in that country, where 
he constructed vessels, and carried on 
commerce with all the states of Asia. 
This spirit of enterprize appears to 
have excited the emu —_ of his - 
temporary, Darius staspes, who 
cont fost down the lodes, a the 
command of lax, a Greek of Cary- 
andra, professedly for purposes of dis- 
covery; but, according to Herodotus, 
he extended his dominions by con- 


* Or King of Sangala, Wilford, As. Res. 
v, 283. 

+ This arrangement will hardly agree 
with the invasion in Herodotus, but we pre- 
fer the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, who 
omits Phraortes and Astyages. 

t A general name for the Asiatic Tartar. 

§ Cyrop. viii. 





quest*. An assessment of the ems 
pire, made in his reign, rates. the In- 
dian provinces at six hundred talents 
of gold +. 

His son, Isfendian, the Xerxes of 
Europeans, is said in general terms to 
have conquered India}. Indian troops 
accompanied him in his western ex. 
— who are particularized as 

aving dresses of cotton, and bows of 
bamboo. Its disastrous results may be 
traced in the revolutions of the border. 
Kedaraja, nephew by a sister to the 
former monareh, reduced the 
vinces on the Indus, apparently desti- 
tute of garrisons, of which he was in 
turn deprived by the mountaineers of 
Candahar. The throne was usurped 
by Iei-chund, his general, who paid 
tribute to Bemin and Darab§, the co- 
temporary kings of Persia. 

The son of Iei-chund was dispos- 
sessed by Delu, his uncle, who founded 
the city of Delhi. He was dethroned 
by Puar or Porus, whose son, of the 
same name, was defeated at Sirhind 
by Alexander the Great ; and the Ra- 
jahs of the Deccan submitted to the 
conqueror. 

Cotemporary with Puar, was Nauda, 
king of vine, or the Gangetic 
provinces, who being murdered by a 
minister, ‘his eight sons shared the 
power among themselves, to the ex- 
clusion of Chandia-gupta, their half- 
brother. Spurning a pension, he 
quitted the court for Alexander's camp; 
but, having offended that monarch by 
his freedom, he fled from his presence, 
and returned home, where he seated 
himself on the throne by the murder 
of his brothers. He drove the Greeks 
beyond the Indus, and fixed the seat 
of his empire at Palibothra, a central 
situation, which appears to have com- 
manded the whole territory between 
the two rivers. Seleucus, to whom 
India was assessed by the partition of 





* Maraja, says Dow, is said to have been 
cotemporary with Gustasp, the father of 
Darius. 

t+ Major Rennell, however, proposes to 
read 360. Herod. iii. 94. 

I Malcolm’s Hist. of Persia, c. iv. 

§ Darab is probably Darius Nothus, and 
Bemin, Artaxerxes 1. That the Persian as- 
cendancy was regained, appears from the 
expression used by the author of Esther, 
who says that Abasuerus reigned from 111 
to Ethiopia: by this word is apparently de- 
nominated Sirhind, which country was for- 
merly called Hud. Wilford. As. ix, 
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Alexander’s dominions, invaded _ it, 
but, being pressed by Antigonus, con- 
cluded a peace, which was cemented 
by a mattimonial alliance. Chaudra- 

pta is said to have maintained a 
body of Greeks (Javanas) in his ser- 
vice, and to have reigned 24 years*. 
His son and successor is called Vari- 
sava by the Indians, and Allitrochates 
by the Greeks. An embassy from 
Syria is the only important event in 
his reign. 

His son, Shivaca-Séna, is probably 
the Sophagesimus, with whom An- 
tiochus the Great concluded a treaty. 
His pacific character is implied in hls 
name, which denotes ‘* he whose armies 
are merciful, do not ravage or plunder 
the country ;" and he was early de- 
throned by Iona, who claimed descent 
from the family of Puar, and whose 
beneficent reign in some measure jus- 
tified his forcible accession. It was, 
however, disturbed by the Bactrian 
Greeks, who carried their victorious 
arms farther than Alexander. Of 
these, Demetrius, son of Euthydemnus, 
established himself on the throne; but 
his cruelties rendered him odious, and 
after being dethroned by some insurgent 
Rajahs, he disappears from history. 
Among the Indians, he is known by 
the name of Callian-chund J. 

The dates which Dow has inter- 
spersed with his dissertation, are’ not 
such as to detain an inquisitive reader. 
One specimen may suffice: ignorant 
or careless of the great Assyrian revo- 
lution, he places Fereedoon nearly two 
thousand years before the Christian 
era. The following sketch is probably 
yore | open to censure; but, if it 
should chance to guide any student to 
the truth, we shall receive conviction 


cheerfully. 
BC. 


Revolt of Assyria, and accession of 
Fereedoon, who reduces Western 
India - - - - © = + = 750 

India recovered by Rustem - 700 

Invasion of Afrasiale, or the Asia- 
tic Tartar, cit. - - - - - 630 

Upper Asia reduced by Cyrus, or 

ostu- - - =- = + = = 
* Wilford, As. Res. ix. Chaudra-gu 

is the Sandracottus of the Greeks. T 

situation of Palibothia is contested; Sir W. 

Jones, Rennell, and Gillies, place it at 

Patna; Robertson, at Alhallabad; Wilford, 

at Raja-mahell. 

+ Wilford, As. Res. v. 286. 
+ Maurice, Indian Antiquities, i. 39. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1826. 
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B.C. 
Commercial enterprizes of Ma- 
faja,cir. - - - - - = = | 509 
India recovered from Xerxes, cir. 476 
Again reduced - ~- - - - 464 
Accession of Darab or Darius 
Nothus, to the throne of Persia 423 
Accession of PuarI. cir. - - 383 
Puar II. (Porus) defeated by Alex- 
anderthe Great - - - = 387 
Accession of Chaudra-gupta, or 
Sandracottus «a 6. 4 6 Oe 
Invasion of Seleucus - - - 302 
Death of Chaudra-gupta, and ac- 


cession of Varisara - - - - 292 
Revolt of Bactria from the Seleu- 
cide - -«-- 6 s'- + = ‘950 
Alliance of Antiochus the Great 
and Shivaca‘Séna - - - = 
Dethronement of Callian-chund, 

itz, wie 2 os = a Oe 


Of the few remaining events which 
connect India with the West, there is 
no occasion to take any notice: they 
have been collected by Cuvier, in his 
History of the Roman Emperors, and 
consist. only of a few embassies. We 
here. close our humble tentamen, in 
the hope that jt will soon be super- 
seded, ‘To use the words of an emi- 
nent Celtic antiquary, ** we can see 
but indifierently here, and therefore 
may have erred : may others prove 
more fortunate * !”’ 

—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 
i COULD hardly have expected to 

find the communication of the Gz- 
NEALOGIST in your October Number, 
claimed by a person upon whose deli- 
berate declasation, that “‘é is quite 
impossible any Review can be he rest 
which is ananymoyst,” the printer's 
ink is scarcely dry. . My present busi- 
ness, however, is not to expose. Sir 
S. E. Brydges’s inconsistencies, but to 
defend myself from his heavy charges. 

He may, perhaps, consider the mere 
assertion that Sir John Brownlow of 
Belton was descended from William 
Brownlow of Humby, and Margaret 
Br dges, when signed by his name, is 
sufficient to convince your readers, and 
overwhelm me; but I own 1 should 
have bee‘ more satisfied if he had 
stated the particalars of that descent, 
and seferred to some proofs in stpport 
of it. My defence is, that the plain 








* Cambrian Biography, art. Arthur. 
+ Brydges’s Note-book, p. 12. 
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and simple tale which is to - me 
down, the tale which Sir S. E. Brydges 
never yet met any one conversant with 
the descents of our nobility, not fami- 
liar with,—that tale which is to put 
my confidence to shame, and triumph 
over my defiance, wants one very es- 
sential quality—rrutH. I was per- 
fectly well aware that William Brown- 
low (not of Humby but) of Snaresford 
in Lincolnshire, married Margaret the 
daughter and coheir of George, sixth 
Lord Chandos; but I also knew that 
William to have been the uncle, not 


Richard Brownlow, Chief Pro- Grey 


thonotary of the Common 


Pleas. V. L. T 





Sir John Brownlow of 
Belton, co. Linc. Bart. 
created 26 July, 1641, 
died 24 Nov. 1679, 


Chandos, 
Aug. 1621. 


Sir William Brownlow=-Eliz. Geo 
of Humby, co.Lincoln ; 
created a Baronet 27 
July, 1641; 70 years 





(Jan. 


the ancestor of Sir John Brownlow, 
father of the Ladies Ancaster, Exeter, 
and Guilford; and that the nt re- 

resentative of that William Brown- 
ow and of Margaret Brydges also (if 
her issue by her 2d husband Sir Thos. 
Skipwith be, as I believe it is, extinct) 
is Miss Doughty*. The genuine Pe- 


digree of the Brownlow family is sub- - 


joined, and not having the vanity to 
think that any name I might sign 
would of itself support my assertions, 
I shall take care to give dates and 
proofs at every step. 

B » Lo ‘Anne, eldest daughter and 
a eel soak’ | ep-Beiets of Ferdinando 

Earl of Derby. 


rge Brydges,=-Susanna, 
den. & © Lord ‘Cheados, daughver 
coh. of ~ one year and one | of Henry 
Wil- day old at his fa- | Monta. 




















aged 89; buried at old 1666. V.L. Died | liam ther’sdeath; ma. | gue Earl 
Belton, s. p. L.N. 1667 or 8. Will prov- | Dun- at Totteridge, co, | of Man- 
M.I. Willproved2s8 -ed 16 June, 1668. combe. Herts, 14 Dec. | chester. 
June 1680. VL 1637. 

. - tr } 
SirRichard=-Eliza- _Eliza- =WilliamBrownlow,2d sou==-M et, d &coh=-Sir Thos. 
Brownlow, { beth, d. beth,d. 1666. V.L. L.N. was of | of Geo. Brydges.} Skipwith, 
of Humby, | of John of Sir Snaresford,co; Line. : P Lord Chandos. 2d | of Mether- 
Bart. son | Freake. Eras- pointed executor to the | wife; mar.set.with | ingham, 
and heir. 7 ie mus will of his uncle Sir John, | W.B.dated27Apr. | co. Line, 
V.L. Died | M.I.ad- dela but died before him intes- | 1674, & recited in | Bt. Died 
3 July, minis- Foun- tate; and administration | adeedtowhichshe } at Bath, 
1668, aged | tratrix taine, wasgranted Apr.1675,to | & her 2d husband | 1710. 

40. M.I.| of her 1666. ** the hon’ble Lady Mar- | Sir Thomas Skip- | L. N. 
Born 1628. | husb. V. L. ‘garetBrownlow, his wid.” | with, 1690. L. N. 




















i <a 
Sir John Brownlow of==Alice, dau. SieWilliam Elizabeth, only SirGeorge Lucy, died 


Belton and Humby, | of Richard Brownlow, childandheiress Brydges 


unmear- 


Bt. son and heir, born ; Sherard of Bart. suc- of William B. Skipwith, ried, 


about 1660, died at | Lope- 
Bath, 16 July, 1697, | thorpe,co. brother. 
aged 38; buried: at | Leic. Esq. 
Belton. M.1. Will | M. I. += 
proved 2 Sept. 1797. qT 





‘eeeded his by Margaret 
Eerie. 
Died 1698. Philip Doughty 


Bart. only 
mar. son, died 
1756, 8. P- 


1763. 


of Westminster, 
Esq. A 





- 
Jane Duchess Alice Lady ElizabethCoun- 
of Ancaster. Guildford. tess of Exeter. 

The above Pedigree has been com- 
pe from the original Visitation of 

incolnsbire, in 1666; from the pe- 
digrees of Brownlow, Skipwith, and 
Sherard, in a MS collection of i- 
of Baronets collected by Peter 

e Neve, Norroy King of Arms, who 
refers to the deed of 1690 between 
Margaret Brydges and her 2d husband 
Sir Thomas Kipwith, in both the 


T 1 
SirJohnBrownlow,created Anne, mar. Sir 
Vise. Tyrconnel; dieds.p. Richard Cust. 
Brownlow and Skipwith pedigrees, in 
such a way as to leave no reasonable 
doubt of his having himself seen it; 
and who says in the Skipwith pedi- 
ree, “ this account I had from old Sir 

homas S. himself;’”—from Monv- 
mental Inscriptions of the Brownlows 
in Belton Church, printed in Turnor’s 
History of Grantham, and from the 
several wills referred to in it. 





¥ William Brownlow had by Margaret Brydges an only daughter and heir, Elizabeth, 
who married a Doughty, of Westminster, esq. and whose great grand-daughter and 


heir the present Miss Doughty is. 
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The Visitation, Le Neve’s Pedi- 
grees, and the Monumental Inscrip- 
tions ate cited in proof of the several 
facts they establish, by the capital let- 
ters V. -L. (Visitation of Lincoln), 
L. N. (Le Neve), and M. I. (Mou. 
Inscr.) 

Further, Mr. Urban, I assert, and 
with entire confidence of being able 
satisfactorily to prove, that Sir S. E. 
Brydges’ statement of the Brownlow 
descent is not only erroneous but im- 
possible; and that if he had not been 
quite ,as careless as he charges me 
with being, he ought to have known 
its impossibility. My proof will be 
taken from no recondite MSS. but 
two printed books only. One of them 
edited by Sir S. E. Brydges him- 
self; the. other a work completely 
within his. reach, and which it is 
hartlly possible to..conceive so cele- 
bested ap Aatiquary and Topographer 
can have avoided reading, particularly 
if he felt any interest respecting the 
Brownlow family,—Turnor’s History 
of Grantham, which includes an ac- 
count of the parish of Belton, where 
that family was seated, and a pedigree 
of the family itcelf. 

In Sir S. E. Brydges’s edition of Col- 
lins’s Peerage, it is stated that George 
Lord Chandos was one year and one 
day old on the 10th of August, 1621 
(vol. VI. pp. 724, 725), a that he 
married Susanna, daughter of Hen 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester, 14t 
Dec. 1637 (vol. II. p. 57). 

From Monumental Inscriptions, 
ublished in Turnor’s Grantham, I 
en that Sir John Brownlow (father 
of the Duchess of Ancaster, &c.) died 
16 July, 1697, in the 38th year of his 
age, and that consequently he was born 
in 1659 or 1660; and that Sir John’s 
father, Sir Richard Brownlow, died 
3d July, 1668, aged 40 years, and was 
consequently born in 10628. Sir S. E. 
Brydges having avoided all particulars 
of the descent of Brownlow between 
William and Sir John, and merel 
said, ‘from whom descended,” it is 
rather difficult to grapple with his 
neral assertion; but | will take fis 
words in the narrowest sense in which 
they can be construed, viz. that Sir 
John was grandson, and Sir Richard 
son of William Brownlow and Mar- 
garet Bry Now it is shewn 
above that Lord Chandos, Margaret’s 
father, was born in 1620, and married 
in 1637, and that Sir Richard Brown- 
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low, who, according to Sir 35. E. 
oe account, must have been his 
gran nm, was born in 1628, viz. when 

is maternal grandfather was just 8 
years old, and 9 rs before his said 
—— randfather we poe a 
S. E. Bry may perhaps sa 
forgotten . did os a , these 
dates; but I venture to tell him that a 
GsNEALOGIST must assiduously ascer- 
tain and compare dates, unless he 
wishes his name in reality to be an in- 
dex of incapacity and ignorance. 

When I first read the GeweaLo- 
GIsT’s attack in your October Maga- 
zine, I suspected the error he had 
fallen into; and had his manner been 
somewhat less assuming, would at 
once have set him right. I was not 
a little astonished to find the blunder 
owned by one who has the reputation 
of having studied so minutely. the his- 
tory of the house of Chandos; and 
yet on reflection, why should it have 
surprised me? it is not the first nor 
the greatest mistake he has made in 
the genealogy of the noble family 
whose namesake he is. In this in- 
stance, however, I fear he is nét only 
in error himself, but the original cause 
of error in others ; at least the earliest 
trace I have yet been able to discover 
of the simple fale, is a note in his own 
edition of Collins (vol. VI. p. 726), 
which is not to be found in any of the 
earlier copies of that work *. 

I have now done with the matter of 
Sir S.E. Brydges’s Letter, but have 
still a few words to say upon the style 
of it. E.cannot help thinking that 
his mysterious allusions to a private 
knowledge of my name and vocation ; 
and his laboured disclaimer of a per- 
sonality, which but for that very dis- 





* Since writing the above I have been 
directed to Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, edi- 
tion 1754, which contains a statement of 
the descent of Sir John Brownlow from 
Margaret Brydges, But it does not make 
the case any better for Sir S. E. Brydges, 
nee it sets forth at length the very 
monumental inscription to the memory of 
Sir Richard Brownlow, which, compared 
with the ascertained dates in the Chandos 
Pedigree, renders the account impossible. 
And I am inclined to doubt whether Sir S. 
E. Brydges can have derived his error from 
this source, inasmuch as Sir S. E. Brydges 
calls Margaret Brydges’s husband William 
Brownlow, esq. ; and e states expressly, 
though falsely, that she was wife of Sir 
William Brownlow, bart. 
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claimer no one would ever. have sus- 
pected, is all in very bad taste. The er- 
rors of every published work are indis- 
utably open to public criticism, and 
fad mine (and I am aware they are, 
and from the very nature of the work 
must inevitably numerous) been 
pointed out with truth, charity, and 
temper, my only feeling would: have 
been thankfulness: but when. pub- 
licly accused of partiality, ignorance, 
ond: carelessness, I repelled the charge, 
though it came but from an anony- 
mous GENEALOGIST; and now that 
i know my accuser, even under the 
imposing signature of “ Sir S. E. 
Brypess,” i do not retract a word; 
but again advise him to be more sure 
of his own assertions before he censures 
others. His future criticisms I neither 


solicit nor deprecate; if they are like 
his say re | have little to fear from 
them. 


Tue Eprror or Desretr’s 
PEERAGE. 

P.S. Your other Correspondents, 
the Ragan, and L. N.S. are of course 
answered in the above Letter; but to 
them I have to present my thanks for 
offering me what no doubt they con- 
sidered correct information, To the 
Rajah I have to add, that 1 am not 
aware of any descendants from the 7th 
Lord Chandos. Sir S. E. Brydges says 
in his Edition of Collins’s lh 
that ‘his third daughter Rebecca mar- 
ried Thomas Pride, and had a daughter 
Elizabeth married to Thomas. Sher- 
win. In this instance I believe his 
statement (which is taken from Sand- 
ford’s Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England) may be relied on. 
Whether Sherwin had any issue I have 
never ascertained. 


BS 

Mr. Ursan, Paris, Jan. 19. 
N my communication to you, which 
forms the first article of your Ma- 
eazine for December, regarding the 
heirs Of the Princess Mary Tupor, 
speaking of George 3d Earl of Guild- 
ford as parent of the present Marchio- 
ness of Bute, ‘the word “ mother” is 
‘by a slip of the pen used for father— 
an error which will give great delight 

to word-catchers. 

I take the opportunity, while others 
‘are so minute in pointing out the de- 
scendants of this royal blood from the 
latest’ branch of English Sovereigns 
whose posterity have fallen among 
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subjects, not to omit my own direct 
pretension. 

The Honourable Thomas Egerton 
ef Tatton Park, in Cheshire, was 3d 
son of John, 2d Earl of Bridgwater, 
descendant and coheir of Lady Eleanor 
Brandon, daughter and coheiress of the 
Princess Mary Tudor. The my 33 
of this Thomas is recorded in Mal 
colm’s ‘* Londinium — Redivivum.” 
After 1 had printed the article Bridg- 
water, in vol. iii. of Collins’s Peerage, 
1812, I discovered in a memorandum- 
book of his widew the date of his 
death, viz. October 2gth, 1685. ‘Mr. 
Clutterbuck has since noticed that he 
was buried in the family vault at Lit- 
tle Gadsden, co. Herts. His widow, 
Hesther, daughter of Sir John Busby, 
died in Stratton-street, Piccadilly, Oc- 
= 7, 1724. we 

is younger son, William rton, 
LL.D was Prebewlaty of Cuneo 
and Rector of Penshurst in Kent, born 
July G, 1682, died Feb. 1738, zt. 56, 
and was buried at- Penshurst. See his 
a in Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense. 
is widow, Anne, daughter of Sir 
Francis Head, Bart. was buried there 
in 1778. 

Jemima Egerton, his daughter and 
coheiress, was born at Penshurst in 
Sept. 1728, and married in March 
1747, Edward Brydges, Esq. of Woot- 
ton, in' Kent. She died his widow in 
Dec. 1809, xt. 82, at her house in the 
Precincts, Canterbury, leaving Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. her surviving 
son and heir, then aged 47, and John- 
William-Head Brydges, a younger son, 
now M. P. for Coleraine. 

Yours, &c. S. E. Brypees. 


in a 


Vrew oF Cuvier’s Historica, 
ARGUMENT. 


gees the different ways in 
which humanity presumes to 
measure the truth of Omnipotence, 
the assertions of modern geologists are 
not the least astonishing. Of these, 
Mr. Brydone’s hypothesis, framed on 
the investigations of the Canon Re- 
cupero, maintains the highest preten- 
sions, but has heen satisfactorily re- 
futed, by arguments deduced from 


insself, by Mr. Gisborne, in his Survey 
of Christianity, and Testimony of Na- 
tural Theology. 

As, however, the antiquity to which 
many rations lay claim, is totally at 
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yariance with the received chronology, 
new fields have been opened for dis- 
cussion. M. Cuvier (whose name 
is known throughout the literary 
world) has accordingly, in a sepa- 
rate chapter of his geological work, 
examined these claims, and shewn, 
that to no country whatever can a date 
be allowed reaching beyond the De- 
luge*. His ae are so inge- 
nious, and at the same time so novel, 
that we cannot present our readers 
with better principles for historical in- 
vestigation, than a short summary of 
this remarkable Chaptert. 

I. “ The chronology of none of the 
Western nations can be traced in a conti- 
nuous line farther back than three thousand 
years. ... the North of Europe has no 
authentic record till after its conversion to 
Christianity; the History of Spain, of Gaul, 
of Englandj, commences only with the 
Romans; that of Northern Tealy is, at the 
present day, almost unknown.” 

Greece only received the art of wri- 
ting fifteen or sixteen centuries before 
Christ, and its history is for a long 
time after fabulous. Of Western Asia, 
we have only a few contradictory ex- 
tracts, 

When the earliest historians speak 
of ancient events, wherever occurring, 
they cite nothing but traditions; nor 
was it till a long time after, that pre- 
tended extracts were given from the 
Egyptian, Pheenician, and Babylonish 
annals. Berosus, Jerome of Candia, 
and Manethon, flourished only in the 
third century before Christ, and San- 
coniatho was not heard of till a cen- 
tury later. On the other hand, “ the 
Jews are the only people with whom 
we find annals written in prose, before 
the time of Gyrus.” The Pentateach 
has existed in that form at least since 
the schism of Jeroboam ; for it was 
received as authentic and obligatory, 
both by Judeans and Samaritans, 
which circumstance gives it an anti- 
quuity of at least two thousand years§. 





* Blayney’s Chronology places this event 
B.C. 2349. MM. Vanderburch and Veimars, 
in their Histoire du Monde, B.C, 3404. 

t It may be necessary to premise, that 
our citations are from the translation by 
Professor Jamieson. 

¢ This is not true of the Welsh historical 
record, called the Triaps, but they cannot 
be placed, as a composition, higher than the 
twelfth century. 

§ See this argument treated at length ia 
Gsaves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch. 


The poetical traditionsof the Greeks, 
far from contradicting, actually corro- 
borate the Hebrew testimonies. About 
the time of the departure of the Isra- 
elites from Egypt, other colonies issued 
from the same country, ‘* to carry into 
Greece a religion less pure, at least in 
its external appearance, whatever be- 
sides might have heen the secret doc- 
trines, which it reserved for the initi- 
ated ;” while othets introduced writing 
and commerce from Pheenicia. Ac- 
cording to the calculations of Arch- 
bishop Usher, Cecrops came from 
Egypt to Athens about 1556 B.C. ; 
Deucalion settled on Mount-Parnassus, 
about 1548; Danavs came to Argos 
about 1485; Dardanus established 
himself in the Hellespont about 1449, 
—all nearly contemporary with Moses, 
who migrated in 1491. Nor are ge- 
nealogies to be trusted, for when we 
learn those of the Tartars and Arabs, 
and the Monkish inventions, “‘’ we 
readily comprehend that the Greek 
writers have done for the early periods 
of their nation, what has been done 
for all the others in times when cri- 
ticism had not been used to throw 
more light upon history.” 

As for Deucalion, his Deluge is 
evidently nothing but a tradition of 
the universal one, ascribed to his epoch 
by the Helladians, because he was the 
founder of their nation*. Pindar 
(vol. 1x.) mentions him first of Greek 
writers, as landing in Parnassus, 
building the city of Protogenes, and 
forming a new race of men from stones. 
We leave to some modern Pezron to 
determine what hidden allusion is 
contained in the word Aaos. 

Il. Those who contend for the re- 
mote antiquity of nations, depend on 
the Indians, Chaldeans, and E 
tians,—three nations who were pro- 
bably the first civilized; each of these 
possessed an hereditary caste, to which 
the care of religion, laws, and sciences, 
was exclusiyely delivered, and which 
reserved to itself the inspection of the 
sacred books, or alleged revelation 
from the Divinity. Of these, the In- 
dian books alone are extarit, bat 
nothing historical can be learnt from 
them ; the Brahmins ‘‘ even: pretend, 
that their religion prohibits them from 
recording the events of the present 





* The Freuch writers, mentioned in a 
former note, place Deucalion in the age of 
the captivity of the Hebrews in Egypt. 
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time, the age of misfortune.” And, it 
may be added, in a nation divided into 
castes, acts which contribute to luxury 
and magnificence, would be principally 
encouraged ; ‘‘ but history, which in- 
forms men of their mutual relations, 
would be regarded by them with dread.” 

In Egy t, the Priests of Sais in- 
formed ion (who visited them about 
550 years B.C.), that Athens and Sais 
had been built by Minerva; the for- 
mer about 9000, the latter about 8000 
years before. A century after (about 
450 B.C.) the Priests of Sais gave a 
different account to Herodotus, of 
Menes, the first King, who built 
Memphis, and embanked the Nile; 
and of three hundred and thirty otter 
Kings anterior to Meertis, who flou- 
rished 900 years before this account 
was communicated, or 1350 Jo B.C. 
After hearing the legend of Sesostris, 
whose traditionary conquests extended 
as far as Colchis, in Asia, ** Herodotus 
thought that he discovered relations of 
figure and colour between the Col- 
chians and Egyptians ;° but it is much 
more probable (observes M. Cavier) 
that these dark-coloured Colchians, of 
which he speaks, were an Indian 
colony, attraeted by the commerce 
anciently established between India 
and Europe, by the Osus, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Phasis.” In fact, ‘the 
learned modern is disposed to question 
whether Sesostris ever had existence. 
The following observation we give, in 
his own words:—* It is only from 
Sethos, that Hérodotus commences 
that partof his htstory, which is some- 
what rational, and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that this part begins with an 
event, which agrees well with the an- 
nals of the Jews, the destruction of the 
army of the King of Assyria, Senna- 
cherib; aud this agreement continues 
under Necho, and under Hophra or 
Apries.” ‘ 

At the distance of two centuries after 
Herodotus (about 260 B.C.) Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, a Prince of foreign ex- 
traction, was desirous of becoming 
acquainted with Egyptian history: 
Manethon, a priest, undertook ac- 
cording!y to compile one, not from 
archives or registers, but from the 
sacred yolumes; and, as might be 
expected, the narrative -is totally irre- 
concileable with what had been de- 
livered before. 

About 60 B.C. .in the reign of 
Ptolemy Auletes, Diodorus the Sici- 


lian visited pt: his account dif- 
fers altogether from those of his pre- 
decessors. Sesostris had formerly been 
styled the great conqueror; his suc- 
cesses were now attributed to Osyman- 
dias, and when Germanicus was at 
Thebes, A.D..18, they had been trans- 
ferred to Rhampses. The natural 
— - that the tian —_— 
had no history, proper aking ; 
and, that, uniike ree arg ey 
had no connected fables, but such in- 
terpretations as they gave of the hiero- 
glyphics. A list of the sacred books 
of Hermes is preserved by Clemens, 
and not one of them-appears to be of 
au historical nature. 

Ill. «* The whole ancient mythology of 
the Brahmins is.connected with ‘the plains 
or course of the Ganges, and it was evidently 
there that they had their first! settlements. 
The descriptions of the ancient Chaldean 
monuments have a resemblance ‘to 
those of the Indians and (Egyptians; but 
these monuments are not so well preserved, 
hecause they were all constructed of bricks 
dried in the'sun.” 

IV. Neither Moses nor Homer men- 
tion as yet a great empire in Upper 
Asia. Herodotus assigns to the supre- 
macy of the Assyrians, a duration of 
only five hundred and. twenty years, 
originating about eight hundr Before 
his time (i. 95.) He had not learnt 
at Babylon the name of -Ninus, .as 
King of Assyria, and only mentions 
him as father of Agron, the first Lydian 
Sovereign of the Heracleid family, 
though he makes him the son of Belas 
(ibid. c.7.) Hellanicus, his contem- 
porary, attributes Babylon to Chaldzus, 
the fourteenth in succession from 
Ninus. Ctesias allows conquests’ in 
the West, incompatible with Jewish 
history, to Ninus and Semiramis: 
while Berosus* transfers the reputation 
of them to Nabuchodonoser, in the 
time of Alexander.—Great works, 
bearing the name of Semiramis, are 
mentioned in the more remote pro- 
vinces, and those of Sesostris, in Asia 
Minor: as at the present day, in Persia, 
ancient monuments bear the name of 
Rustem, in Egypt of Joseph, and of 
Solomon in Arabia. This, observes 
M. Cuvier, is the effect of ignorance ; 
—* the peasants of our own count 
give the name of Cwzsar’s camp to all 
the ancient Roman entrenchments.” 

V. The Chinese have few memo- 





¥ Diod. Sic, b. ii. 
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rials in common with their western 
neighbours, and their physiognomy at 
first appears to support any partial 
hypothesis.—The most ancient of their 
books, the Chou-king, is said to have 
been compiled by Confucius, about 
two thousand two hundred and fifty 
years since, from fragments of more 
ancient works. Two hundred years 
after, a general ution of literature 
took place, under the Emperor Chi- 
hoangti, when the books were de- 
stroyed ; but a portion was preserved, 
in which the national history com- 
mences with an Emperor named Yao, 
“‘ whom it represents as occupied in 
removing the waters, which, having 
risen to the skies, still bathed the feet 
of the highest mountains, covered the 
less elevated hills, afd rendered the 
plains impassable.” Atcording to some 
accounts, this monarch reigned four 
thousand one handred and fifty-eight 
ears before the present time; accord- 
ing to others, only three thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-eight. 

We have gone through M. Cuvier's 
a t with great pleasure to our- 

ves, and recommend our readers to 
os diligently his entire work. The 
ollowing extract from the French 
Historical Summary, cited in the notes, 
will give them a concise view of the 
extravagancies which our Author has 
successfully examined :— 

** Tous les peuples s’accordent 4 donner 
une Origine au globe terrestre. Les Brah- 
mines font remonter la création du monde a 
trois millions d’années avant |’ere vulgaire. 
Selon leurs livres sacrés, traduits par la 
société Anglaise du Bengall, I’Inde font 
gouvernée par Brahma, et successivement 
par six menous ou émanations incarnées, 
jusqu’ au universel. Neuf mille 
ans aprés cette inordination, commence le 
régne du septitme menou, qu’ils nomment 
age d'or. Les Japonais font sortir le 
monde du chaos & la voix de Tensio-dai- 
Isin, leur premier dairi: ce fut deux mil- 
lions d’années avant l’tre vulgaire. Les 
Chinois ont été gouvernées, selon leurs an- 
nales, pendant plusieurs millions d’années, 
depuis Poan-kou, qui fat le premier homme. 
Les Tartares Mogols ont des traditions 
encere plus ancieanes. Les Mages, les Si- 
donians, comptent également de nombreux 
sitcles antérieurs  J’tre vulgaire. De leur 
cdté, les savans émettent |’ opinion que I’Inde 
a été le berceau des hommes, et lui assignent 
une prodigieuse durée. Les géologistes 
démontrent, examen des couches 
auconcelées qui constituent le globe, qu’il a 
fallu cinquante mille ans environ la 
formation successive des crodtes de la terre, 
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a la retraite des eaux. Les astronomes, A la 
vue des zodiaques Chaldéens et Egyptiens, 
ont poussé plus loin leurs conjectures. En 
général, la science donne aux premiéres 
races une haute antiquit¢; les anciens par- 
laient de déluges antérieurs 4 célui de No¢ ; 
et leurs traditions choquent toutes celles 
des Hébreux, qui s’étaient formé de l'univers 
une idée conforme a leurs mcears et a leurs 
connaissances. Le Christianisme admet les 
croyances Hébraiques ; et la premitre ligne 
de la Bible doit étre pour nous la premiére 
année du monde.” * 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 
AS you are usually foremost among 
the advocates for our national ar- 
chitecture, I wish ere now you had 
given your powerful aid to the pro- 
tectors of St. Saviour’s Church, who 
are struggling with a host of adver- 
saries for the restitution of that noble 
edifice, whose destruction, or what is 
scarcely less deplorable, whose altera- 
tion, both as to the integrity of its ve- 
nerable architecture, and the arrange- 
ment of its interior, has been boldly 
and mischievously suggested by some 
busy members of the Vestry. In the 
absence of a more competeut advocate, 
I step forward to support the cause of 
amtiquity against its enemies, who, un- 
der shelter of the precedent just esta- 
blished at St. Katharine’s, are eagerly 
intent on overthrowing the system of 
good taste, on which Mr. George 
wilt has proceeded, in the late re- 
pairs of the suburban Minster. 

Let the writer, however, premise 
that he is totally unconnected with 
either party, and not an inhabitant of 
the parish ; it is to him a matter of in- 
difference on which side caprice settles 
the controversy, so that the Church, I 
mean the fabric of St. Saviour’s Church, 
does not suffer by the contest. But this 
is more than can be expected, and it is 
the fear of what may happen to the 
beautiful edifice,—a fear which has 
been too well fouaded in other in- 
stances, that has led to the present no- 
tice of the subject at issue. The re- 
stored Choir either proves the accuracy 
of the taste and judgment exercised by 
the Committee, or justifies the late 
opposition which has suspended the 
course of improvements, and may at 
length render. that beautiful part of 
the Church, on which tany thou- 
sands have been expended, no longer 





* Résumé de l’histoire du Monde jusqu’ 
a nos jours. pp. 1, 2. 
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necessary for the performance of reli- 
gious services. 

Let us examine its architecture, and 
then see how far the new work -has 
been made to correspond. ‘The Church 
was nearly re-edified in the reign of 
Henry III. but the remains of an ear- 
lier, different, and more enriched style 
are observable in the nave ; * these, 
however, we shall pass over, and no- 
tice that the exquisite design which 
now characterizes the building, and 
which (1 write from memoranda taken 
long previously to the repairs) is more 

rfect in the Eastern than in the 

estern half, is remarkable for its 
simplicity, 1. mean the absence of 
ir ornaments, which could 
have imparted neither grace to the 
proportions, nor .beauty to the general 
design of an edifice already perfect in 
these respects. 

To secure the walls, which had ex- 
hibited signs of decay from some de- 
fect in their foundations, the large and 
graceful flying buttresses were added 
to the exterior in the latter part of the 
15th century; and at the same time 
the altar was adorned, and its wall 
strengthened with a lofty and magni- 
ficent screen. These precautions saved 
the fabric from sudden ruin, but its 
gradual decay was irresistible, and the 
scrupulous accuracy with which the 
dilapidated arches and windows have 
been restored, merits the highest 
praise ; and in the new features ren- 
dered necessary, since the hand of 
time had scarcely left a trace of the 
original design, the architect (Mr. 
Gwilt) has evinced his anxiety to imi- 
tate as closely as possible the model 
left him in the existing buildings. A 
severe critic would wish that some of 
the decorations had been spared, bat 
the closest scrutiny will not detect the 
slightest discordance in their style. 

‘The spacious and once handsome 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen is re- 
moved, and the South side of the 
choir, which latterly it disfigured, has 
resumed its ancient appearance. But 
the Lady Chapel, or to use its modern 
designation, the Spiritual Court, is 
coeval with the Church, and its most 
interesting appendage ; and there can 
be no doubt that the architect already 
alluded to would restore the lost beau- 
ties of its exterior, and render it a very 
interesting ornament to the new street. 
Over its four uniform gables, covering 
triple lancet windows, whose exquisite 
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forms may still be traced amid the inju- 
riesof time and injudicious repairs, would 
rise in bold and graceful: proportions the 
broad gable of the choir, flanked with 
turrets, and surmounted by a cross; 
and heyond this the majestic tower 
with its lofty and elegant pinnacles, 
presenting a groupe of architecture un- 
commonly grand and imposing. This 
would be the result of proseeutivg the 
repairs as they have been commenced ; 
and let us hope that nothing will in- 
terfere with an improvement designed 
to ennoble the Church, and reflect 
honour on the parishioners. Cireum- 
stances combine to render this object 
practicable; the neglect of ages may 
now be atoned for; but the opportu- 
nity once lost can never be regained. 

Such being the ,case, I have heard 
with unfeigned regret that the repairs 
of the Choir are suspended, after ten 
thousand pounds have been expended 
on them, while the Committee deli- 
berate on the expediency of rebuilding 
the Nave; and making it hencefor- 
ward ‘the place for the performance of 
Divine Service, the former structure 
being retained merely as a receptacle 
for the dead and their monuments. 
This at least proves that the original 
plan has not been abandoned on the 
score of expence: I wish. it proved, 
no more ;—but. not to dwell on the 
unpleasant reflections which arise in 
contemplating such an . alteration, I 
will observe, that the walls.and arches 
of the nave are mostly sabstantial 
and repairable, and that any enlarge- 
ment of its dimensions would "o. 
stroy the unity of the entire fabric. 
However, plans for such a project 
have been demanded, and several 
young architects have striven for the 
“eg of 100 guineas, the sum offered 
or the design best calculated to an- 
swer the scheme ; and Mr. Gwilt, jun. 
was the successful candidate. 

It can excite no surprise in this age 
of intemperate speculation, that a pro- 
posal of this kind should meet with 
serious encouragement. The Choir 
and Transepts furnish sufficient room 
for the congregation, and any com- 
plaint of inconvenience in other re- 
spects would now be idle. Why, then, 
in a Church so well calculated to ac- 
commodate a large congregation, is it 
wished to crowd more than 2000 per- 
sons into a given space, in imitation of 
the designers of modern Churches? 
Why clevate more than half the con- 
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tion in cumbrous galleries, when 

e choir affords ample room for them 
on the floor? And if “se be a neces- 
sary arrangement, why destroy a dura- 
ble. and pA Rend on which anti- 
quity has conferred a charm not to be 
supplied by the ingenuity of contem- 


porary architects? Surely repair would 
answer the purpose of hon sturdy in- 
novators. t I suspect that the de- 


sire of something new, something to- 
tally different from the sober and judi- 
cious plans already adopted, has more 
weight in the councils of these schemers 
than either taste or judgment. It, how- 
ever, remains to be seen, whether this 
magnificent Church is to be restored to 
its former beauty, under its present 
able manager, or resigned to the ca- 
price of men in no respect qualified 
for the important undertaking. 

I shall conclude for the present with 
an extract from Dr. Whitaker's ‘‘ His- 
tory of Richmondshire.” This able 
Antiquary, speaking generally of the 
Churches, says : 

** Let us be grateful for such works,— 
the ornaments and the pride of our country, 
—to that Church which, however great may 
be its defects, or rather its superfluities, nei- 
ther grudged expence, aor toil, nor priva- 
tions, iu providing these durable and i- 
ficent buildings, which eventually, pe in 
too many instances, have fallen into hands 
little sensible of their value or their beauty. 
Nay, we are bound to gratitude on another 
account. An ancient Church was a bene- 
faetion which exonerated a parish from ex- 
pense for ages; a modern one entails dila- 
pidation and decay, parochial squabbles, and 
extorted contributions from every succes- 
sive generation, to the unspeakable injury 
of religion itself. Sincerely do I hope that 
as many generations of our posterity may 
see and admire the Churches of Richmond- 
shire as those of their forefathers have done. 
Only leave them to themselves, and time will 
continue to prove that the skilful and eon- 
scientious builders have secured the event.” 


Yours, &e. I.¢€.B, 
Mr. Ursan, Dee. 21. 
| TRUST to your impartiality and 
known attachment to the real in- 


terests of the Established Church for 
the insertion of a few remarks on a re- 
cent regulation which is peculiarly op- 
pressive to some of the poorer Clergy. 
There are in most dioceses a consi- 
derable number of small livings in 
which the incumbents for time imme- 
morial have been. required to perform 
Gewr. Mac. January, 1826. 
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Divine Service only once a fortnight, 
and in some three times in the month. 
The parishes thus circumstanced being 
for the most part so situated, that the 

rishioners could if so yer attend 

ivine Service the other Sundays at a 
neighbouring church. The small va- 
lue of such vicarage or perpetual cu- 
racy, and the proximity of other 
churches, having in all probability 
been the cause of such arrangement. 

Now by a recent regulation, an offi- 
cial call has been made on those of 
the poorer Clergy circumstanced as 
above stated, requiring them hence- 
forward to perform Divine Service 
every Sunday, without. any reference 
to the value of the preferment, the lo- 
cality of the parish, or the age and 
circumstances of the incumbent. 

Of the importance of the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and of a re- 
gular and suitable performance of Di- 
vine Service, the writer is as sensible 
as any noble Lord, whether lay or cle- 
rical. But it appears somewhat stran, 
that those in high stations, who, while 
they abound in the good things of this 
world, and are so notoriously ever on 
the watch for advancement, should be 
so entirely forgetful of the real situg- 
tion of those to whom they thus im- 
periously dictate. Had the prime 
movers of the measure had any right 
feeling on the subject, or the real in- 
terests of the Church at heart, they 
would first have devised some measure 
for the relief of the poorer Clergy ip 
proportion to the additional duty they 
sought to impose on them, And they 
are the more inexcusable for not hav- 
ing done this, since an obvious, ra- 
tional, and equitable mode of remu- 
neration, could not but have presented 
itself to every impartial, considerate 
mind; viz, that in all such cases the 
impropriator, whether lay or clerical, 
should by some new enactment be 
called upon to pay to the poor incum- 
bent such annual stipend for the extra 
duty as the Bishops under the existing 
regulations are aythorized to require 
for Curates, 

The order, without such propor- 
tionate compensation, is a mere act of 
tyranny and oppression. To such a 
principle of compensation the authors 
of the measure felt indisposed, beeause 
they would have power and influence 
to contend with, and because it — 
require from them the sacrifice of a 
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nds a year out of their thousands ; 
—while from the poorer Clergy there 
was no effectual —— to be ap- 
prehended ; especially as the measure, 
prima facie, was likely to have the po- 
pular cry in its favour; therefore the 
work of reformation was piously be- 


gun without delay. 
A volume mi he be written on the 
manner in which Church Preferment 
is continually disposed of; it seems to 
be looked upon even by official patrons 
as private property,— family interest 
and connexion being the chief objects 
of consideration in the disposal of it, 
—individual merit, and the real inte- 
rests of the Church, mere secondary 
objects. But I will add no more for 
the present. 
rusting that others of 7 brethren 
similarly circumstanced will assist in 
bringing this matter fairly before the 
blic, who, will duly appreciate it, 
will subscribe myself, Mr. Urban, 
Your much obliged reader, 
A Poor IwcuMBENT. 


P. S. Let no interested Impro- 
priator presume to dispute the equity 
of the proposed remuneration to the 
poorer Clergy, for what can be more 
inequitable and unjust, foro conscientia, 
than that the Clerical labourer should 
have all the heat and burden of the 
day to support, and the exercise of 
daily beneficence to maintain, out of 
an income, in most cases, only one 
fourth of the impropriator’s, who is 
subjected to none of these claims, but 
who in many cases, by the abuse of 
his rights, excites injurious prejudices 
against the Charch. 

—?>- 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 21. 
BEG leave to point out, through 
the means of your valuable Maga- 

zine, an error, which Mr. James 
Elmes has fallen into relative to the 
survivors of the family of Sir Christo- 
her Wren. In the introduction to 
Ris Life of Sir C. Wren, p. 10, he says, 


«“ Of Sir Civeushers lineal living de- 
1 


scendants, are Miss Wren, the daugh- 
ter of his grandson Stephen, who has 
a sister residing at Bristol Hotwells ; 
and a cousin’s son, Christopher Wren, 
esq. of Wroxhall Abbey in Warwick- 
shire, formerly a seat of our Architect’s, 
and where his only son Christopher 
lies buried.”"—Now it so happens that 
the linealdescendants of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, of the elder branch, be- 


sides the above tleman, Christo- 
pher (Roberts) Wren, esq. the nt 
a of the family seat of Wrox- 
all Abbey, and who has issue living, 
are, a brother of his father (the Rev. 
Philip Wren, Vicar of Tanworth), 
also a sister of his father’s, relict of the 
late James West of Alscot in War- 
wickshire, and a first cousin (Christo- 
oe! Wren) residing at Perry Bar in 
staffordshire. Nor was Christopher, 
above mentioned, the only son of Sir 
C. Wren, as he left a son William by 
his second marriage with Jane, dangh- 
ter of Lord Fitzwilliam, but who died 
unmarried. 

The ladies alluded to by Mr. Elmes 
are daughters of Stephen Wren, who 
was born 1724, and who was a much 
younger son of Christopher (Sir Chris- 
topher’s eldest son), by his second mar- 
riage with the relict of Sir Roger Bur- 
goyne; from which Sir Roger the es- 
tate and manor of Wroxhall were pur- 
chased by Sir Christopher in 1713, 
and settled on the issue of his eldest 
son’s first marriage with Mary, daugh- 
ter of Philip Musard, esq. and which 
issue Christopher, the eldest and only 
son of that marriage, born 1711 (and 
elder half-brother of Stephen), was 
grandfather of the present representa- 
tive of the family, Christopher Ro- 
berts Wren, esq. The ancestors of 
the family were, however, settled in 
Warwickshire early in the sixteenth 
century, as appeared by the inscrip- 
tion on a monument in Withibrook 
Church, copied by Sir W. Dugdale in 
his Antiquities of that County. 

A Cowstant Reaper. 


—@— 


Observations on Mr. Carrington’s 
Translation in Verse of the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, conveyed in the li- 
terary History of an old Wykhamist. 


Mr, Ursan, New College, Jan. 14. 
EING an old Wykhamist, and at 
an early age devoted to idleness, 
by the enjoyment of a New College 
Fellowship, my life has been spent in 
a. lazy literary retirement, sauutered 
and dozed away in the cloisters and 
shades of the University to which. I 
belong. Poetry and prose have divided 
my hours of recreation, and havi 
long forgotten what little Greek f 
picked up under Dr. Warton, [ am 
glad occasionally to renew my ac- 
quaintance with the Classics, through 
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the medium of the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, or the literary 
observations in your own Magazine, 
which is my constant companion, as 
it was of my father and grandfather 
before me. When a youth, a hope- 
fal hobadyhoy; just looking forward to 
leaving Winchester School for the 
College from which I now address 
you,—my taste for classical literature 
was evinced chiefly in a predilection 
for its comic stores; and many and 
many a time have I been reprimanded 
by my master, on account of my defi- 
ciency in the lesson of Homer, Cicero, 
or Livy, which had been neglected for 
the amusement afforded in a scene of 
Plautus, or a play of Terence, in the 
uaint old translation of that author by 
wrence Echard. In fact, Mr. Ur- 
Lan, my genius was comic, and I never 
viewed a Homer without sighing over 
the loss of the Margites, a production 
of the ‘blind Bard whose destruction 
was- deplored equally by Aristotle and 
Martinus Scriblerus (who style it the 
Dunciad of antiquity); nor must I 
conceal from you (though I declare I 
am half ashamed of myself), that I 
have actually been guilty of throwin 
aside the tender pathos and anlanaed 
beauties of the 4th book of the Eneid 
for the burlesque in which Cotton has 
disguised that master-piece of Virgil's 
try. The battle of the Frogs and 
ice, and a Travestie of the Iliad, 
constituted all the Homer that I stu- 
died,—and studied too with a perti- 
nacity which was proof agaiust the re- 
peated castigation conferred on me by 
the reverend Doctor for the reforma- 
tion of my truant taste. 

The comedy of Greece I had never 
any opportunity of enjoying. Alas! 
my acquaintance with Greek literature 
had not been sufficiently extended to 
admit of my reading Aristophanes in 
the original, and his wit and humour 
were treasures which I in vain longed 
for many years to examine. To be 
sure, I possessed the translation of 
the Plutus by the Author of Tom 
Jones, and that of the Clouds by 
Cumberland ; but the first was so spi- 
ritless aud insipid, and the last, to my 
taste, so stiff and frigid (though often 
elegant, and on occasions not without 
humour), that I began to despair ofever 
obtaining the enjoyment I desired: at 
length Mr. Mitchell's ‘ Wasps,’ and 
‘ Acharnians,’ and ‘ Knights,’ — , 
before the publick, and works of great 
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merit indeed are they, but they did not 
afford me that which 1 wanted—a free 
indulgence in playful humour, con- 
veyed through the channel of an easy, 
lively, and familiar dialogue. I felt 
throughout the perusal of them that I 
had nothing more in my hands than 
clever specimens of scholarship. My 
desire was, to be able to lounge upon 
a bench, or under a tree, in the col- 
lege garden, and laugh over the scenic 
drolleries of antiquity, as I would over 
the comedy or farce of the modern 
wera. My fellow Wykhamists pro- 
nounced me sonneaalite as you will, 
perhaps, Mr. Editor, in expecting to 
meet with what I wanted in any 
translation of ancient comedy, since 
the inconsistency of the ancient style, 
tone, manner, and costume, with that 
of modern times, rendered the accom- 

lishment of my wishes, as they said, 
impossible. I was willing to admit 
the truth of their representations, and 
cancluded that the gratification which 
I desired with respect to ancient co- 
medy was indeed to be despaired of. 
In this conclusion I continued sted- 
fast, until the appearance of a work 
on which I shall offer a few observa- 
tions, convinced me, that, notwith- 
standing the inconsistency between 
the ancient and modern costume and 
style, a specimen of an old Greek co- 
medy could nevertheless be produced, 
possessing all the qualities of amuse- 
ment which belong to any modern 
comic piece. I consider then, that on 
account of this peculiar recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Carrington’s translation of 
the Plutus of Aristophanes is rendered 
a complete literary curiosity. It af- 
fords me that free indulgence in play- 
ful humour, and familiar lively dia- 
logue, which I have before expressed 
myself as having so long searched for 
in vain in any translation of ancient 
comedy ; and I am confident that no 
one who takes it up, ‘* from schoolhoy 
to the gouty Justice,” will not derive 
as much amusement from it as ke 
would from any French or English 
comic production. 

Translations of either ancient co- 
medy or tragedy are for ihe most part 
shunned by modern readers, on ac- 
count of the idea generally formed of 
the harshness and uncouthness of all 
that belongs to antiquity. This no- 
tion would, however, soon vanisti, 


could they see that antiquity placed 
before them in a familiar pomt of 
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view. This is the secret that weans 
people into the adoption of mony pur- 
suits in science and literature, from 
which they otherwise would irrecon- 
cileably shrink. This secret has been 
fully understood by Mr. Carrington, 
and “ladies and gentlemen,” old and 
young, blue or not blue, learned or 
unlearned, may through the medium 
of his production pay 4 visit to the 
Athenian theatre, and enjoy its co- 
medy throughout five scenes of wit, 
thumour, banter, and jest, conveyed in 
familiar vivacious dialogue, with nearly 
as much zest as the citizens of Athens 
themselves would have done. 

As 1 recommended elderly ladies 
amongst others to become spectators 
of the piece which forms the subject 
of these remarks, it occurs to me that 
one of the most humorous parts of the 
translation is that in which a speci- 
men of an old Athenian lady is afford- 
ed.—I do not mean to offend that most 
respected body of matrons, the elder 
ladies of my country, but merely parti- 
cularize this character for their notice, 
considering that it is one more likely 
to excite their curiosity than any other 
in the dramatis personz: as it carries 
with it so much of the ludicrous, I 
shall make no apology for introducing 
an éxtract of that part of the transla- 
tion which it occupies ; in doing which 
I.am sure I shall be affording an ac- 
ceptable treat to the reader, and at the 
same time a good specimen of the me- 
rits of Mr. C.’s work. 

The old lady, it should be observed, 
is a creature made up of affectation and 
ridiculous airs. She is introduced as 
coming to complain of the desertion 
of a young man, who, while he was 
poor, consented to let her have his 
jove in return for her money; but be- 
ing suddenly rendered affluent by the 
bounty of the God of riches, takes his 
leave of his quondam mistress. The 
gentleman to whom she imparts her 
gtievance of course amuses himself 
with quizzing her throughout her re- 
cital. 

Graus (the old lady). Curemytus. 

s ' Gravs. 
ou’re pleas’d to jest, Sir, but m 
bets been we — 
From love !— (Bursts into tears.) 


Curem.—(Assuming a pacifying tone.) 


Ah! tell me quickly all 
About it then. 


Carrington’s Translation of Plutus of Aristophanes. 
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Gravs. 
Well, you shall hear. There was a certain 
youth (sighs), 
Poor somewhat, but he always look’d genteel, 
As pretty a fellow as you ever saw, 
Aye, and as good a one; if ever I 
Had want of anv thing, he flew to serve me 
With such a grace and air as charm'd me 
quite ;— 
And sometimes I was able to help him. 
Curem. 
What might it be that he would ask for 
most? 
Graus. 
Oh ! but a trifle—he was wondrous shy ; 
He sometimes would beg twenty drachms 
or so, 
To buy a coat with, and eight more for shoes, 
And something too to furnish him a scarf, 
To treat his sisters with, or else 
A spencer or a tippet for his mother.— 
Yes, and would ask for some four sacks of 
flour. 
Curem. 
A trifle this, upon my word, to ask! 
’Tis plain enough the youth was very shy. 


Gravs. 
And this he said he ask’d, not for the sake 
Of getting things out of me—no, but all 
For love and fond regard, that he might say 
1t was my coat and waistcoat he had on,— 
A little keepsake to remind him of me. 
Cure. 
Oh:! why the man was over head and ears 
In love; he lov’d you to distraction. 
Gravs. 
But now the base deceiver no more feels 
The flame he cherish’d for his Chloe once ! 
No, barbarous as he is, he leaves me quite : 
before, as sure as came the day, 
His well-known rap would sound upon my 


door, 


Curem (bursting out a laughing, unable to 


contain himself). 
What ! to convey you out to burial ? ha! ha! 
Gravs (@rawing herself up indignantly). 
No, Sir! if it were 
But to hear my voice,— 
He lov’d me so 








And if he saw 

Me sad, would call me in the fondest tone, 

His little duckling, and his pretty chick ! 
Curem. 

And then would ask you for a pair of shoes / 
Gravs. 

And he would tell me—‘‘Oh! 

What ladylike and pretty hands yours are !” 
Curem. 

I dare say, when they reach’d him ¢wenty 


drachms. 





Graus. 
*€ And your whole person too, sweet and de- 
lightfal !’’ 








ta 


uy 
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Curem. 
Extremely so, when you were pouring out 
A cup of your best Thasian * for him. 
Graus. 
“Those eyes too! how bewitching is their 
glance |” 


HREM. 
The fellow was no fool; he well knew how 


To feed at an old wanton woman's cost. 
* . . * * 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 17. 
7 following remarks upon the 
subject of more frequent gaol 
deliveries, are extracted from a little 
work published a few years since, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Law's Delay, and its 
Remedy,” and understood to be the 
production of a Lawyer of some pro- 
vincial eminence in the western part 
of the kingdom, especially as a presid- 
ing Magistrate at Quarter Sessions. 

*¢ The manner in which the Assizes are 
now held, will perhaps admit of very consi- 
derable improvement. A greater space of 
time may be devoted to the purpose, so as 
in every case to dispose of the Nisi prius 
business, and have no remanets, as also to 
enable the Judges of Assize to determine 
the various cases which are directed to be 
referred to them, or to the Courts at West- 
minster, by a vast number of statutes 
which would effect a considerable saving of 
expense to the parties; as also to examine 
ae fully than at present into the state of 
the different prisons; and generally to gt 
form those important services which a 
Judge, from his dignified station, erudition, 
and extensive powers, is so peculiarly quali- 
fied to render ; whilst his undoubted ability 
and impartiality would induce even the op- 
ponents of his opinions and orders to concede 
something to his decision. 

*¢ But though some alteration in this 
respect would perhaps mitigate some of the 
evils of the present mode, there appears to 
be no way more likely to effect any great 
improvement than the dividing of the Civil 
from the Criminal business of the Assize, 
the disunion of the Nisi Prius list from the 
Gaol Delivery Calendar, and the appointing 
of the Courts for each of these purposes to 
be holden at different periods (and even dif- 
ferent places where public accommodation 
would be consulted by so re Much of 
the hurry and confusion, much of the ex- 
pense and anxiety attending the p 
Assizes, would thus be removed, and a certain 
time being appointed for the trial of each 
class of cases, the Judges would not be 
compelled by the imperious necessity of 


clearing the gaol to postpone the trial of 








* The choicest wine of the Athenian 
cellar, from the island of Thasos. 


issues on the Civil side to the next Assize. 
To some persons the bustle of an Assize, 
with its attendant enjoyments of balls and 
dinners, is an oliject of too much import- 
ance to be easily relinquished, and therefure 
any proposal which will diminish their 
amusements, will of course be opposed ; 
but as the accommodation of suitors is the 
real object of holding the Assizes in each 
County, the objections of any other class 
of persons are entitled to very little consi- 
deration.” 

Since this work was published, As- 
sizes have been held in the Home 
Circuit, solely for the purpose of a Gaol 
delivery, and the result seems to evince 
the accuracy of the foregoing observa- 
tions; for with little comparative 
bustle the gavls have been cleared of 
their inmates at the third Assize, and 
an opportunity thus allowed of tryin 
all pg vem A the two other ye oan 
But it appears that even this improve- 
ment has been effected with some ditfi- 
culty. The Judges are reluctant to 
undertake the additional duty; the 
business of their Courts, i other 
duties, such as the Sessions at the Old 
Bailey and at the Admiralty Sessions, 
already occupy so much of their time, 
that even to delegate two Judges to 
hold the Winter Home Circuit, is 
—- as much as ought to be ex- 
pected from the present Courts; and 
therefore if the holding of three Assizes 
throughout the country be determined, 
it will be necessary to appoint an ad- 
ditional number of Judges to the 
Courts, or to effect some great altera- 
tion in their constitution, to both of 
which measures so strong an objection 
is entertained by the dominant party of 
the Legislature, that some time must 
elapse ere the conviction of the great 
utility of either of the measures in 
question can be expected to obtain an 
entire victory over feelings in them- 
selves undoubtedly honourable to the 

arties, but misapplied when brought 
into contact with real improvements 
in Laws or their administration. 

But a proposal has recently been 
made, which is not liable to most of 
the objections urged against the 
adoption of the other projects, namely, 
the appointment of Judges for the sole 
purpose of delivering the gaols of such 
of their inhabitants as are accused of 
crimes not punishable with death, so 
as to leave only persons charged with 
capital offences for trial at the two 
great Assizes, and as the number of 
prisoners in this awful situation is ge- 
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nerally not very large, there would be 
no occasion for the postponement of 
the civil causes to enable both Judges 
to proceed with the trial of Criminals ; 
but in the latter part of the Assize 
both Judges might try the issues, and 
thus every case be disposed of. It is 
proposed that this desirable improve- 
ment be effected by the appointment 
of a President or Chairman to each 
Quarter Sessions, with a liberal salary, 
and to extend the powers of the Ses- 
sions of the Peace to take cognizance 
of some ‘offences which, though not 
punishable with death, are yet at pre- 
sent not within their jurisdiction ; but 
this plan seems liable to some objec- 
tions of a very powerful nature, objec- 
tions which would in all probability 
prevent its success; and the other 
modes proposed not being exposed to 
these objections, has of course a greater 
chance of being oe we that is, the 
appointment of a sufficient number of 
Judges, for this special purpose, inhi- 
bited from any professional pursuits or 
other public occupation ; and let these 
Judges make the circuit of the island 
four or at least three times a year, and 
deliver the gaols of every culprit ex- 
cept those charged with capital offences. 
It would be advisable that two Judges 
should travel each Circuit together, 
not only for mutual advice and as- 
sistance, but also that the business of 
the Assize might be disposed of with 
all convenient dispatch, and thus the 
several Counties be relieved of a por- 
tion of the enormous charge of defray- 
ing the expense of prosecutors and 
witnesses (a charge which has attained 
sO enormous an exteut as to cause the 
neral Government to be applied to 
‘or assistance), and avoid as far as pos- 
sible the detention of the persons who 
have to appear in these characters from 
their homes, families, and occupations, 
There are thirty-eight counties in 
England in which Assizes are held 
or at least to which this measure woul 
be applicable. With two Judges solel 
oceupied with the trial of Criminal 
cases, it may be reasonably expected 
that the Assize would not upon an 
average exceed three days in each 
county, or 114 days for the whole 
kingdom. If, therefore, four Judges 
be appointed, the whole will occupy 
but 57 days for each circuit. To hold 
four Circuits annually would require 
228 days from each Judge, the re- 
mainder of the year being allowed for 





travelling and occasional recreation, a 
duty not exceeding that required from 
many of the par aps Judges. A liberal 
salary should of course reward their 
exertions (say 3000/.), and they should 
be encouraged to a faithful discharge 
of their fanctions by an expectation of 
being promoted to the Bench in one 
of the Courts of Westminster Hall. 
An objection which is frequently 
urged with great success against any 
proposal of this nature, namely, the ex- 
pense, would here have no weight, as 
the diminished charge for the expenses 
of witnesses, both at the minor and 
principal Assizes, would, much more 
than compensate for the charge attend- 
ing the former; and, indeed, after 
deducting every expense, a considerable 
diminution in the County rates may be 
reasonably expected. A Committee of 
the House of Commons has lately re- 
commended that the expense of the 
Assizes should be borne by Govern- 
ment, an expense of perhaps 60,000/. 
annually; why, therefore, not prefer a 
measure by which this expense might 
not only be reduced, but public con- 
venience greatly consulted, the ex~- 
pense of maintaining the prisoners in 
gaol diminished, the innocent sooner 
ischarged from unmerited detention, 
and even the young criminal earlier 
rescued from the contagion of evil 
companions, from the society of veteran 
offenders ; a strong inducement held 
out to ee culprits by the short 
space of time which would be required 
for the purpose; and justice more 
speedily, and perhaps even more effec- 
tually administered. R. H. 


OO 
FLY LEAVES. No. XXIX. 
HOMAS CAREW was an ele- 


gant, nerveus, and inartificial 
Poet. Hecombined with the fictitious 
adornment of the muse, the votive 
thoughts of nature, in such an easy and 
simple dress, as to appear in many 
instances the casual effusion of a let- 
tered and energetic mind, and that 
Suckling’s Satire was little better than 
a libel, im saying 

*¢ th’ issue of’s brain 
Was seldom brought forth but with trouble 
and pain.” 


He certainly cast a lustre on a period, 
when a stern, wild, and overbearing 
democracy was gathering strength, 
with such hot x turbulent fermen- 
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tation, that, when formed, talent be- 
came brow-beaten, genius stultified, 
and learning, in stupor of despair, 
gulped oblivion’s cup to drown all 
genial powers. Times more unfitted 
for the lettered world, are no where 
recorded in our domestic annals. 

With the cold caution of impene- 
trable suspicion, requiring an impri- 
matur, under date April 29th, 1640 
(just as beggars began to ride post) 
appeared the first edition of ‘* Poems, 
by Thomas Carew, Esq. one of the 
Gentlemen of the Privie-Chamber, 
and Sewer in Ordinary to his Majesty.” 
Only his Masque, and a few of his 
acknowledged pieces, either attached 
to musick, or in favour of contempo- 
raries, had then appeared in print, and 
as he died in the preceding year, the 
volume may be received as posthumous. 
But the “‘ excellent Carew,” ‘* Love's 
Oracle,” between whom and “ flov- 
rishing Suckling,” Robert Baron am- 
bitioned to sit: 

*< strike when will my fate, 

« T’ll proudly haste to such a princely seat. 


as soon as his “‘ numerous language” * 
was published, with which 


** No lute, or lover durst contend ;"+ 


it proved too natural, gaily spirited, and 
brilliant, amidst the violent oscillations 
of society, not to find a rapid demand, 
and, consequently, the Poems were 
again published in 1642. 

From that period his, in common 
with similar productions, had to en- 
counter the spreading effect of a selfish 
bigoted oligarchy, of proud enthusi- 
astic puritanism, united with the tu- 
mult of civil war ; combiningly insuffi- 
cient to smother the generous fostering 
of public opinion, and amid the tur- 
moil of anarchy, a third impression 
was needed in 1651. 

The Restoration embodied a gay 
Court, revived elegant pursuits, while 
the tranquillity of peace afforded pro- 
tection to learned ease and seductive- 
ness of reading; therefore, with such 
a domestic change, to find at the end 
of twenty years (1671) another edition 
of the Poems required, neither pro- 
claims special honour to the author's 
memory, nor gives to his bust more 
vivid laurels. 





* See Shirley's Poems. 
t MS. byC. P. probably Clement Parnan. 
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During the next five successive 
reigns, fashion, that can shadow the 
streaming ray of the brightest gem, 
becoming the infatuated and successive 
votary of the Drydenic and Popean 
schools, thrust our auilor, with a crowd 
of others, into unmerited and almost 
total obscurity. From entire neglect, 
his Poems were rescued in 1772, by 
Mr. Thomas Davies, an honest way- 
faring bookseller, who, having a small 
share of taste, with little or no time 
for research, ventured, amid his bib- 
liopogistical speculations, to oversee, 
or do, “‘ a new edition” of the Poems. 
No exertions were made to gather ar. 
ticles hitherto omitted, either from 
print of easy attainment, or such as 
still remain scattered amid MSS. pre- 
served in our public libraries. To the 
prefixture of a meagre life and “ a 
short character of his writings,” the 
Editor ventured, unnecessarily, to ex- 
tend his labour by supplying modern 
orthography, a task always hazardous 
in the attempt, and seldom effected 
without a martyrdom of the measure, 
and weakening the conception of the 
Poet. 

With no better text than the re- 
print of Davies, in 1810 the Poems 
of Carew were collected among the 
** English Poets,” in 21 vols.: and 
much to the censure of those who take 
lead as wealthy publishers, here it is 
found an efficient Editor to prefix lives, 
seems all that is considered neces- 
sary for supplying a standard edition of 
our Poets; the-text of every author is 
left to the care of a nameless autho- 
rity. Should the writings of all our 
Poets ever obtain critical examination 
and individual research, by a proper 
apportionment of the labour to com- 
petent hands, can it be su that a 
new edition (like a stan Shake- 
speare) would not obtain a similar 
liberal recognition and remuneration 
from the public? 

In the same year, 1810, the late Mr. 
John Fry, of Bristol, attempted. to 
awaken curiosity by printing a trite 
selection from Carew’s Poems, and in 
1814, announced, as to be published 
in that year, a “ sixth edition, with 
several Poems from MSS. in the 
Ashm. Mus. Oxford, never before’pub- 
lished ;* which probably did not ob- 
tain sufficient encouragement to excite 
further exertion. Philips declares our 
Author ‘‘ was reckon’d among the 
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chiefest of his time for delicacy of wit 
and poetic fancy :” and a contemporary 
pronounced his verses 

‘* as smooth and high 
*< As glory, love, or wine, from wit can raise.” 


Ev. Hoop. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursay, Jan. 16. 
FFECTATION and _ ignorance 


are always at work to corrupt 
language; and even when it has been 
raised to a good standard of purity, by 
the writings of men of genius and 
Jearning, the same perverse agents are 
still at work to introduce innovations 
or alterations. These spurious addi- 
tions afford the first symptom of the 
decline of any language from purity, 
and ought to be watched and resisted. 
There is no power so likely to effect 
this purpose, as the influence of pe- 
riodical publications; among which, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine has long, 
very long, maintained a most respect- 
able situation. 

The affected term isolated, was long 
ago strenuously opposed by a writer in 
the British Critic, as may be seen in 
Todd’s Edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary: but the critic, whoever he 
was, did not recollect that Warburton 
had introduced it, as Todd proves by 
a ge ge Warburton, however, 
with all his power of mind, was far 
from writing a pure style; nor if Lord 
Chesterfield be proved also to have used 
it, can that sufficiently defend the term, 
or its cognate verb to isolate. Mr. 
Todd, therefore, unites with the ano- 
nymous critic in condemning it as a 
most affected word. Nevertheless, 
thoogh the British Critic pronounced 
shat i¢ was not English, and hoped that 
it never would be, it is much to be 
feared that, at the present day it is 
nearly, if not quite, established. So 
difficult is it to resist injudicious inno- 
vation. 

Against another spurious word, you, 
Mr. Urban, must assist in defending 
as. This is the word compete; which, 
though it is not defended by a single 

uotation, in the latest ition of 
ohnson, nor even admitted at all, is 
now thrusting itself into notice in 
almost every new publication. The 
writers, I presume, consider it as an 
improvement, or as a novel elegance : 
but as the language flourished to our 
days without it, we surely may reject 


the stranger. I think, but cannot 

rove, that it was first introduced from 
North Britain. I have remarked the 
following instances in very modern 
works. First, in the Retrospective 
Review (a very excellent publication), 
vol. vii. p. 71. The man who eould 
make a brazen head speak, might 
surely compete with the author of the 
milk of roses.” Again, in the new 
Edition of Cibber’s Apoleey: by Mr. 
Belichambers, p. 272. ** This Shimer 
was a just and spirited comedian, who 
had the honour to compete with Quin, 
in Falstaff.” Thirdly, in the Classical 
Journal for June, 1825, p. 255. ‘In 
grace and polish of manner, few of the 
later Roman writers can compete with 
him (Calphurnius).” 

Now I contend that all these pas- 
sages might be better expressed without 
this unauthorised, unenglish word. 

So much for affectation. But it re- 
quired the aid of ignorance so to mis- 
apply a word, as the substantive avo- 
cation is now pine mips ee. 
** An avocation, properly s ing; is 
that which calls : m on. on from his 
regular and chief occupation, or voca- 
tion.” It is correctly so distinguished 
in the Letters of that very superior 
woman, Lady Hervey. ‘ But my oc- 
cupations and avocations have lately 
been so many, that I have not had 
time, &c.” Letter 31, p.79.—In the 
fragments of poor R. Bloomfield’s 
writings, called his Remains, we have 
a strong instance of the improper use ; 
** Man neglects his proper avocation, 

iculture, to go in search of black 
eyes and bloody noses, commonly called 
military glory.” Vol.ii. p. 5%. But 
Bloombeld is not answerable for this, 
as he quotes it from an obscure Jour- 
nal, the Pubdcan’s New er. But 
in the best reputed Journals of the 
present day, the same ignorant mis- 
application of the term may continually 
be seen. Why is this? Simply, be- 
cause avocation is a fine-sounding word, 
much more shewy than business, em- 
ployment, &c. But if a man’s regular 
calling is to be termed his avocaéion, I 
would ask, from what it calls him off? 
Yet such is the etymological and ne- 
cessary meaning of the word (com- 
posed of a from, and voco to call) that 
common sense requires it only to be 
used when. there is a calling away, 
from some thing that would otherwise 
be done. Prisctan: 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Testamenta Vetusta ; being Mlustrati 
Srom Wills, of Manners, Gustoms, &c. ; as 
well as of the Descents and Possessions of 
many distinguished Families from the 
Reign of Henry the Second to the Ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth. By Nicho- 
las Harris Nicolas, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Lange 8vo. 2 vols. Nichols and Son. 

T is a gratifying task to open an 

I new her es man mr sow Naas 

taste, and learning, (and such a man is 

Mr. Nicolas,) because we are sure to 

be instructed and pleased. In the 

work before us, a new and unexpected 
delight pervades, at least, ourselves. 

We allude to that sentiment of filial 

love and veneration for our ancestors, 

which has been excited by the inter- 
esting volumes before us. Be it that 
the proud warrior and feudal sovereign 
and his lofty dame, were, out of state, 
only farmers and farmers’ wives; that 
conhcamm, and teams, and ploughs, 
were objects of daily concern, and 
dying bequests ; and that on high days 
and holidays, finery, which had de- 
scended from grand-fathers and grand- 
mothers, in fashion or out of fashion, 
whether it fitted or did not fit, was 
gorgeously exhibited ;—that the lady 
rode behind the lord on a double horse ; 
and that the children kneeled on forms 
on the side of the room ;—that the 

rose at five, and dined at nine off beef- 
steaks and fat ale;—that their jests 
were coarse, their mirth boisterous, 
their compliments awkward, and their 
gestures uncouth ;—yet who. will call 
into his mind’s eye the mailed bero of 
Agincourt, and Lord Chesterfield in 
fall Court Dress, and not prefer the 
Op Eyeuissman, whose brawny fist 
and battle-axe knocked down a French- 
man and an ox with equal ease; and 
would have deemed the slim rapier of 
the foreigner Earl, fitonly for a toasting 
fork, or a lark-spit. Rough as they 
were, rough as the native oaks of their 
island, these were the men who laid the 
massy foundations of our liberty, and 
our glory; and singularly enough, of a 
taste in Architecture, as applied to de- 
votional objects, not to be surpassed.— 
The wills before us explain the cause 
of the latter phenomenon. They all, 
with scarcely an exception, commence 
with provision for the testator’s inter- 
ment; with sums of money bequeathed 
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for raising gorgeous monuments, not 
from ostentation, but that posterity 
might not forget to pray for their souls ; 
for finishing and completely repairing 
churches ; foe erecting new ailes and 
chapels; for putting in new win- 
dows, and adding every species of deco- 
ration to the holy fabrick. 

This they thought was due to the 
glory of God ; and when we see a mere 
room full of sheep-folds, a theatrical 
gallery, white-washed ceilings, bare 
walls, and a clock and desk the sole 
furniture ; and compare it with West- 
minster Abbey, and King’s , College 
Chapel, we should consider it just as 
auxiliary to devotion to robe the Mi- 
nister in a countryman’s smock-frock, 
instead of a surplice, as to prefer the 
former to the latter! The piety of 
our ancestors (whatever might be the 
forms of worship) was sSUBLIME.— 
They did not enter Churches merely 
to say their prayers. A solemn awe 
impressed their souls the moment they 
crossed the sacred threshold. Before 
them, on the tombs and in the win- 
dows, were the effigies of their ances- 
tors, with their hands uplifted in 
prayer, as a perpetual memento to 
their descendants, to remember, ever 
to remember, their dependence upon 
their God. Upon the walls hung 
helmets, corslets, and swords, to re- 
mind them that the deceased had 
bravely defended their King, their 
Country, their Wives, oa their 
Children. All around were the glit- 
tering ornaments of Heraldry, to shew 
them the honours and the estates 
which their wisdom and their bravery 
had acquired, for the enjoyment and 
happiness of their children: Every 
sentiment of what God is, and of what 
we must all come to, was intensely 
excited; and ‘* the pealing anthem 
swelled the note of praise,” to minds 
overpowered with the “ religio loci,” 
as well as the elevation, beyond earth, 
of the divine principle in the abstract. 
Then charity, too, marshalled the fu- 
neral procession. Long trains of poor 
clothed and fed; gray-bearded serv- 
ing-men provided with alms-houses 
and annuities; poor bed-ridden 
ple relieved, pcre maidens portion- 
ed ; indigent children seat to school ; 
bridges built and repaired ; and various 
other benefactions which show, that if 
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the moderns are, upon the whole, a 
great deal wiser than their forefathers, 
they are also a great deal meaner. 

But these were the days of Thomas- 
a-Becket, and the modern are those of 
Adam Smith, (another Thomas-a- 
Becket, whom people worship in a dif- 
ferent thode, with better prospects of 
suitcess,) and therefore we shall drop 
the enthusiasm of the antiquary for the 
present, because we have just as strong 
a desire to get rich, as the rest of 
our contemporaries. 

We shall now proceed to the work, 
and first give the able elucidation of it 
by Mr. Nicolas himself. 


*¢ It has been sensibly remarked, that in 
documents of this nature, ‘ the real wishes 
of the heart are suffered to appear, because 
we shall be indifferent to the consequences 
of them, before they can be divulged.’ For 
all these reasons, testaments of celebrated 
Persons possess a claim on the attention of 
Biographers, which they have very rarely 
obtained. Bat it is to the Antiquary, to 
nim who seeks for information on the man- 
ners and habits of his ancestors, from sources 
unpolluted by the erroneous constructions 
or misrepresentations of others; and who, 
setting aside the theories of a favourite 
writer on past times, judges from evidence 
alone, that early wills are of the greatest 
importance. here, but in such instru- 
ments, can we possibly obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the articles which constituted 
the furniture of the houses, or the wearing 
apparel of persons, who lived several cen- 
turies ago; or in what other record can so 
satisfactory an account of the property of an 
individual be discovered, as in that in which 
he bequeaths it to his child, or his friend ? 
The great value of chattels, even down to 
the period with which this collection closes, 
eaused them to be described with  minute- 
ness iu wills, not only by persons of insig- 
nificance, but even by the children of the 
royal family, which cannot fail to excite the 
smile of this ‘ enlightened age.’ If the va- 
lue of this sort of information be doubted, 
the same susvicion must apply to every thing 
which relates to former times. It is not, 
however, curiosity only which is gratified 
by these inquiries; for by marking the alte- 
rations in manners and customs, and tracing 
the gradual, but certain progress of intel- 
levtual improvements—the former exhibited 
by the approach to existing institutions ; 
and the latter by the removal of that super- 
stitieus bigotry, which is so fully displayed 
in this work—we receive ample objects for 
exercising philosophical reflections.” Pref. 


p- 9. 


In the Preface, P. 13, we are sorry 
to see complaints of difficulty of access 
for literary purposes to the “ Principal 


Registry of the Kingdom—tlmt of 
Decars Commons.” In all the Re- 
cord Offices in the Kingdom, a new 
arrangement is desirable. We mean 
nothing offensive. The keepers of 
those records (so far as we know 
them) are men of high and meritori- 
ous character, and it is not reason- 
able to desire, that they should devote 
their valuable time and attendance, 
and employ clerks and servants, with- 
out adequate remuneration. All we 
mean is that, as the Records are Pub- 
lic Property, and the Offices are very 
few, they should derive their emo- 
juments, like the Officers of thai an- 
mirable Institution, the British Mu- 
seum, from the National Purse; and 
that every Calendar should be printed, 
and every record accessible for the sum 
of one shilling. Many gentlemen, to 
whom the highest attention is due, 
think that there ought to be a gratuit- 
ous liberty of inspection, as with re- 
gard to the Cotton, Harleian, and other 
manuscripts: but we think from the 
direct relation which the records bear 
to property, that, unless some fee was 
aid for the purpose of impeding mere 
idle curiosity, that the trouble occa- 
sioned would be insufferable ; to men 
known to be seriously engaged in lite- 
rary objects, a gratuitoas permission 
might, upon proper attestation of their 
characters, be very properly granted, 

After the Preface follow some ‘* pre- 
liminary observations,” written, as ap- 
pears, by the arms of the tail-piece, 
(p. xi.) by Mr. Dallaway. It is need- 
less to observe, therefore, that these 
observations are very luminous and 
valuable. We shall make two ex- 
tracts. 


** The care of their sepulture, and the 
erection of tombs, by which not only their 
memory should be preserved, but some 
idea given of their persons, by effigies and 
portraitures, seems to have occupied the 
minds of most testators. It is needless to 
say, how magnificent and beautiful many of 
these sepulchral monuments were ; as occu- 
lar demonstration is afforded us, much more 
frequently than in any other instance, of 
their furmer excessive richness, as much, at 
least, as has escaped decay by time itself, or 
from being violently mutilated and defaced 
by the fanatic Reformers. In the orders 
left for funeral obsequies, it is interesting to 
observe the extremes of ostentation and hu- 
mility, in many of the wills from which ex- 
tracts are given, and the desire cf procuring 
the greatest number of masses in the short- 
est time, and for'the ‘least‘money. Weave 
a greater satisfaction ‘in observing, thet one 
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of the Heroes of Agincourt remembered the 
poor soldiers, who shared and survived that 
memorable victory, by a bequest, to satisfy 
their wages in arrear; an act of honourable 
justice, especially as he acknowledges tbat, 
‘ peradventure he had received more wages 
from the King and Realm, than he was 
worthy of.” And, in the bequests to poor 
waidens, to procure theix marriage, and ‘ to 
mend foul ways,’ we contemplate an useful 
benevolence.” 

‘¢ The strict injunction of future celibacy 
given by husbands to their. widows, for the 
sake of children by the first marriage, either 
by request, or by penalty of jointure ; and 
the bequeathing the marriage of their 
daughters to s certain individual, under for- 
feiture, was consonant with the spirit of 
feudal times. 

** The will of Dame Alice Wyche (the 
widow of a Lord Mayor of London) is replete 
with good sense and useful charity. We 
must recollect that it was made in 1474; 
and we shall perceive its extent—200l. to 
poor diligent aes in poor villages; to 
100 poor housholders a cow, and 13s, 4d. 
each, with three ewes; for the marriage of 

r maidens of good conversation, 1001. 
al modern philanthrophy, with its high 
pretensions, go beyond this bequest? It is 
worthy observation, how great a dispropor- 
tion existed between the fortunes of elder 
sons, or heirs female, and the younger 
branches of noble families.—Thomas, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, gives his daughters 1,000/. 
each, for their marriage portion, (in '1505,) 
and a few years after Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, 3002. only.” 

“< It is acertained by wills, that the ladies 
of quality, who borrowed money of each 
other, left with their creditor a jewel or 
gold ornament of equal value.” Pp. vi.— 
viii. 

Mr. Dallaway proceeds to observe, 
that legal prolixity in wills ensned in 
the sixteenth century. Plate was, in 
the greater part, settled in families, as 
a heir-lacm, and beds rarely bequeath- 
ed, except to married daughters. But 
the most striking feature in all these 
wills is, we say again, the anxiety to 
take care of the good condition of 
Churches. It was not until the devil 
reigned in England, under the name 
of Henry VIII. that an association of 
fine Architectural Church-Embellish- 
ment with Popery was inculcated into 
the minds of the lower orders. It was 
not sufficient to destroy the Puppets 
and the machinery, but the very room 
in which the show was exhibited must 
be knocked to pieees! But what is 
there more grateful to the eye of the 
man of sentiment, philanthropy, and 
religion, than a Cuurcn? Travel over 
the country, every tower that rises be- 
tween the trees is a hieroglyphic of the 
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word Gop. Look all around, He is 
here, he is there, he is every where.— 
Humble as may be the temple, it is in 
harmony with the unpolished man- 
ners of the peasantry. It is venerable ; 
nt is a CHURCH; not an unmeaning 

ublic room, with pews and a pulpit. 
ES abstitute modern Grecian Architec- 
tecture: it is too gay. Remember 
God, and remember death, is the awe- 
ful impression which every man ought 
to feel at first entrance into a Cuurca. 
It is the best, the only sound prepara- 
tion for devotional feeling, for that 
pure and holy communication with 
the Almighty, which is dictated by 
the perfect and all-blessed religion of 
the Cross. Now, it is merely lookin 
up to the dramatic talents or enthusi- 
asm of the preacher. A display of 
point and epigram ; frothy declamation 
about the merits of the atonement; 
and apostrophe without genius, cha- 
racterize the jargon with which po- 
ular preachers endeavour to excite re- 
Ligious feeling. Protestants as we are, 
and zealous Protestants too, we solemn- 
ly believe that the cross over the altar 
(the only retention of the figures of 
Popery, of which we approve,) had a 
most et and congtuous effect upon 
the minds of our ancestors. When 
kneeling at the Holy Communion, 
what symbol could be more appropri- 
ate? We think that it was a serious 
misfortune to remove it, and that it 
bad more effect than any effort of 
even sublime eloquence. If our an- 
cestors were Papists, they were pious 
men also, and woe was to him who 
mutilated the mansions of their God ! 
Talk of intellectual refinement for- 
sooth, and treat the Temples of the 
Most High as if they were barns and 
stables! Contemptible Philosophers, 
in truth: such pretended oracles 
are mere puppets. Is there a sight 
under Heaven more glorious in the 
view of reason and wisdom, than to 
behold large bodies of the lords of the 
earth kneeling in humble submission, 
and imploring those blessings, which 
He “in whom they live and move and 
have their being,” can alone bestow? 
Can men be made wiser and better 
without Hrm? Can they be pa- 
tient under misery, and resigned in 
death, without Him? Our ancestors 
thought not; and erroneous as were 
the modes, they glorified God in their 
hearts, without the excitement of ac- 
tors in gowns and surplices, perform- 
ing in large naked rooms. 


( To be continued.) 
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among other cariosities which this residenee 
contains is a little cannon, that was the fa- 
vourite plaything of Buonaparte’s childhood. 
It weighs, according to M. Joly de Vaubignon, 


2, Sketches of Corsica, &c. &c.3; ora 
Journal written during a Visit to that 
Island in 1823. With an Outline of its 
History, and Specimens of the Lan- 
guage and Poetry of that People. By 
Robert Benson, M. 4. F.L. S. Longman 
and Co. 1825. 


CORSICA has given birth to two 
men who, however different in degrees 
of military talents, and widely differ- 
ing in the application of them, have 
fixed a celebrity on a country other- 
wise of no great importance in Euro- 

an History. Of Pascal Paoli it has 
a said, @n no mean authority, 
«« that he was one of those men who 
are no longer to be found but in the 
lives of Plutarch ;” and of Napoleon 
Buonaparte,' who feels himself compe- 
tent to speak? The attachment of 
Paoli to his country was manifested, 
when living, by a patriotic devotion to 
her interests; and he bequeathed her 
a proof of his generous affection for her 
intellectual advancement at his death. 
Buonaparte, on the contrary, we are 
told, seems almost to have forgotten 
the place of his birth, wherefore “ he 
was never popular in Corsica, nor is 
his memory cherished there.” 

The object of Mr. Benson’s visit to 
Corsica was of a public nature; hav- 
ing been oo one of the Com- 
missioners for carrying into effect the 
bequests of General Paoli. His op- 
portunities of acquiring information 
were accordingly great; and he has 
availed himself of them in a way most 
creditable to his good sense, and which 
evinces a soundness of judgment that 
has rarely been equalled, 

The work is divided into three sec- 
tions; the first describes the scenery 
of the Country, with the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants ; the second 
treats of its political history; and the 
third is devoted to the language and 
poetry of the Island. We shall en- 
deavour to give a few extracts from 
each section of the volume. 

** Oct. 25.—We strolled about Ajaccio ; 
the general plan of the town is very simple ; 
one broad street leads from the sea to the 
Barracks ; another nearly as wide, but much 
shorter, cuts the former at right angles ;— 
besides these, there are many subordinate 
streets, extremely narrow and dirty.” 

«‘ The house in which Napoleon Buona- 
parte was born, is among the best in the 
town ; it forms one side of a miserable little 
Court, leading out of the Rue Charles :— 


thirty French pounds. toy cannon 
may have given the first bias to his disposi- 
tion. As Ajaccio was his birth-place, so 
was it the scene of his first eee ter, ve 
In the year 1793, Bounaparte, n Chef 
de Bataillon of National Guards, was sent 
from Bastia to surprise Ajaccio, at that time 
in possession of the Corsican Rebels. Leav- 
ing the frigate in which he had entered the 
Gulph, he headed fifty men, and put off to 
take possession of the Torre di Capitello, a 
tower on the opposite side nearly facing 
Ajaccio. No sooner was this point carried, 
than a dreadful tempest arose, which ren- 
dered it impossible to return to the frigate. 
He was forced, therefore, to fortify himself 
against the Insurgents, who assailed him on 
all sides; a state of great danger ensued, 
and he was reduced even to feed on horse 
flesh; whilst in this condition, he is said to 
have harangued the Rebels in that strain of 
emphatical eloquence which prevails among 
the Corsicans, and to have sueceeded in gain- 
ing over many of the opposite party. On the 
fourth day, before he abandoned the tower, 
he attempted to blow it up, without success. 
The fissures, still apparent in the tower, are 
attributable to that attempt.” Pp. 3—5s. 


The following anecdote, we believe, 
is new. 


** M. Mercier, a literaty character, and a 
good translator of English, was in the com- 
pany of Bounaparte, when a host of flatter- 
ers were paying him the most fulsome com- 
= * How is it, M. Mercier,’ said 

apoleon, ‘ that [ have nothing from you.’ 
* Sire,’ answered Mercier, ‘ the incense 
blackens the idol before which it burns.’ 
Then turning to one who had paid high 
strained compliments to the Emperor. 
© Yours, Sir, is not even incense ; it is resin.’” 
Page 33. 


We are favoured with an Epitome 
of Corsica, which contains more in 
two well-written pages, than an ordi- 
nary Voyageur, whose ambition is to 
write a book, would give us in a vo- 
lume. 


*« Corsica, with the exception of the east- 
ern coast, reaching from Bastia to Solinzara, 
and from which the sea is gradually reced- 
ing, consists of a mass of mountains. In the 
midst of these are two conspicuous ridges ; 
one traversing the country from North to 
South, and the other from East to West. 
The loftiest mountains are Monte Rotondo, 
Monte de Oro, and Monte-Cinto, sometimes 
called Pic di Niolo. According to M. 
Arago, the first of these is 9061.891 feet 
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above the sea *; and seven others exceed 
656t.833 feet +. The summits of all these 
mountains of; granite are rocky and barren ; 
whilst the icular fissures into which 
they are split, display, in a striking manner, 
the decomposition daily taking place in the 
hardest substances of nature. From their 
sides issue numerous beautiful cascades, 
which rush down with astonishing velocity 
among the wild vegetation with which the 
bases of the mountains are clothed, and fer- 
tilize the vallies below. The highest moun- 
tains give birth to the chief rivers, or rather 
torrents. Thus the Tavignano and Liamone 
flow from the Lake Nino, that occurs at 
shout two-thirds of the height of Monte 
Rotondo, and the Golo originates in a simi- 
lar manner from the Lake Creno. Like 
other mountainous’ countries, Corsica is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ; indeed, man has left 
so few traces of his industry in the Island, 
that the painter, who shrinks at the sight of 
cultivated fields and flower gardens, may 
here revel undisturbed amidst wild and ma- 
jestie scenes. To the agriculturist who 
estimates a district by its production, to the 
man who looks at a river with a view to in- 
land navigation, and to the effeminate tra- 
veller, who judges of a country by the 
qualities of its roads and hotels, the rugged 
mountains, the rich but neglected valleys, 
the boisterous torrents, and the trackless 
forests of Corsica, would afford no gratifica- 
cation ;—but to him who can associate and 
almost indentify himself with nature, the 
Island offers a treat of no ordinary kind.””— 
Pp. 34, 35. 


Hospitality has been asserted to be 
peculiarly the virtue of savage life. In 
Corsica the duty of hospitality, to all 
who may require it, is carried to a 
romantic extent; e. g. 


«« The families of Polo and of Rocco had 
long entertained a violent hatred towards 
each other. The former resided in the vil- 
lage of Tosa; the latter at Orbellara. Im- 
portant business called the chief of the fa- 
mily of Polo into the neighbourhood of Or- 
bellara; and, as he left his house suddenly, 
he conceived his rivals would not be aware 
of his journey. When about to return home- 
ward, he learnt that emissaries of Rocco 
were lying in ambuscade to attack him. 
The day was on the decline, and darkness 
soon surrounded him; whilst one of those 
dreadful tempests arose, which are not unfre- 
quent in the South of Europe. Polo knew 
not which way to direct his steps ; each mo- 
ment he expected to find himselfin the midst 
of his enemies, to whom the flashes of 
lightning were so likely to discover him.— 
Danger thus besetting him on all sides, he 
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determined to knock at the house of his an- 
tagonist, Rocco, the chief of the family. 
A servant appears, ‘ Go,’ said be to her, 
* tell your master that Polo wishes to speak 
with him!’ At this name, so dreaded y 
all the family, the servant trembled wi 
horror. At length Rocco presented him- 
self; and with a calm look, and unfaltering 
voice, asked Polo what he wanted of him at 
such an hour. ‘ Hospitality,’ Polo an- 
swered ; adding, ‘ I know that many of your 
household are concealed in my road home- 
ward, for the purpose of taking my life ; the 
weather is frightful; and I know not how 
to avoid death, unless you afford me, for 
this night, an asylum.’ ‘ You are welcome,” 
replied Rocco; * you do me justice, and J 
thank you.’ Then, taking him by the hand, 
Rocco presented him to his family, who 
gave him a cold although a courteous recep- 
tion. After supper Polo was conducted to 
his chamber. * Sleep in peace,’ said his 
host, ‘ you are here under the protection of 
honour.’ On the following morning, after 
breakfast, Rocco, well knowing that his 
emissaries were watching for Polo, conducted 
his guest to a torrent, beyond which he 
might securely proceed. They here parted; 
and Rocco added, as he bade his companion 
adieu ;—‘ In receiving you into my house, I 
have done my duty. ou would have saved 
my life under similar circamstances; here 
then end the rights of hospitality. You 
have insulted me, and my hostility has for a 
time been suspended ; but it revives on our 

rting; and 1 now declare to you in, 
that cont for revenge. eueene if you 
can; as 1, on my part, shall be.on my watch 
against you,’ ‘ Listen,’ replied Polo; ‘ my 
heart is overwhelmed, and my anger is ex- 
tinguished. Follow your projects of revenge, 
if you choose; but, for me, I will never 
stain my hands with the blood of one to 
whom I owe my life. I have offended you, 
you say;—well, forget it, and let us be 
friends.’ Rocco paused for a moment, em- 
braced his enemy, and a reconciliation en- 
sued, which, extending itself to the two fa- 
milies, they lived afterwards on the best 
terms imaginable.” Pp. 47—50, 


Other anecdotes of equal interest, 
elucidating, in the most forcible way, 
the national characteristics of the Cor- 
sican, are given with the same powervof 
narrative which marks the preceding 
sketch ; but we must hasten on to the 
second section. 

Here again we have the political 
history of Corsica ably condensed ; ex- 
hibiting the researches of the scholar, 
and the fidelity of the historian. Mr. 
Benson satisfactorily corrects a mistake 
of Boswell, who identifies Corsica 
with Callista, but his reasoning 
is too long for extract. After some 
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preliminary remarks on the ancient 
histery of the place, he bri us 
to the last century, pregnant with the 
convulsions that have agitated Corsica. 
The sanguinary war that ensued be- 
tween the Genoese and the Corsicans, 
are detailed in animated language, ex- 
hibiting the devotion of a whole Is- 
land to the cause of their country.— 
But the sympathy of Europe was in 
favour of their opponents ; and 

« The Corsicans were indulging in melan- 
choly reflections, when a friendly vessel ar- 
rived on their shore provided with all that 
was immediately requisite to carry on the 
war.—A personage of neble and war-like ap- 
pearance landed, possessing all those out- 
ward qualifications that command the re- 
spect of mankind. This was Theodore de 
Neuhoff, whose life partakes more of the 
character of romance, than of the sober re- 
alities of History.” P. 87. 

Theodore was received with super- 
stitious reverence ; and his arrival was 
considered a mark of the interest Hea- 
ven took in the liberty of the Corsi- 
cans ; and he was recognised as a King. 

«« At the commencement of his reign, 
Theodore told the Corsicans, that he had 
been promised suceour from the Continent, 
and condescended to employ various artifices 
to keep alive that expectation: — his new 
subjects, however, were too penetrating a 
people to be long deceived, and after eight 
months ungratified anxiety, the Corsicans 
began to cool in their attachment. He, 
therefore, left the Island under the pretext 
that he would be the personal bearer of as- 
sistance to them. The departure of Theo- 
dore may, in fact, be considered as the ter- 
rnination of his reign, and the close of his 
political existence *.”” Pp. 88, 89. 


Sketches of Corsica. (Jan. 
We are carried en by the same Mas- 


ter hand + the various unsuc- 
cessfal struggles of this brave but un- 
fortunate people for their hberty, to 
the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, when their hopes seemed to 
revive ; and the virtuous Paoli emerg- 
ed from his retirement in England for 
another attempt in behalf of his coun- 
trymen. 

** They looked forward with ee - 
times of great pr ity ; and little tho 
that the’ beautiful fa fabric which now fat a 
moment glittered in the sun, was so soon 
to fall by the might of the tempest.” 

After various fluctuations of fortune, 
and a prey to internal divisions—in mi- 
litary possession of the English, with a 
powerful French faction in the coun- 
try—Paoli was reealled by the British 
Government; and the Viceroy, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, being unequal to the 
management of a people whom he had 
made mo attempt to conciliate, the 
English embarked for Porto Ferrajo ; 
leaving the Corsicans once more a 
prey to French invasion. 

** Corsica at present may be considered to 
be in a state of advancement. For the 
French Government has lately had Jeisure to 
direct its thoughts towards the condition of 
the Islanders ; and its efforts to instruct them 
have been amply repaid by their visible ge 
neral improvement. The gun and sword 
system, pursued for nearly half a century, 
failed in every instance; for the Corsican 
ean be led to obedience, but will not be 
driven to it; whilst the eagerness displayed 
by the people to learn, is only equalled by 
their almost religious respeet for those who 
are entrusted with the holy charge of their 
education. Too often do the Corsicans re- 








* Boswell, in his History of Corsica, gives the following account of the last days of this 
extraordinary man. 

«« They. indeed, are sensible, that his wretched fate has thrown a sory of ridicule on 
the ‘nation, since their King was confined in a jail at London, which was actually the 
ease of poor Theodore, who, after experiencing the most extraordinary vicissitudes of 
fortune, chose to end his days in our Island of ,liberty; but was reduced to the wretched 
state of a prisoner for debt. 

*¢ Walpole generously exerted himself for Theodore. He wrote’ a’ paper'in the” World, 
with great elegance and humour, soliciting a contribution for the;Monarch in distress, to 
be paid to Mr. Robert Dodsley, bookseller, as Lord High Treasurer. This brought him 
avery handsome sum. He was allowed to get out of prison. Mr. Walpole has the 
original deed bywhich Theodore made over the Kingdom of Corsica, in security to his 
creditors. He has also the great seal of the Kingdom. 

«* He died very soon after he got out of prison, and"was buried_in St. Anne’s Church- 
yard, Westminster; where a simple unadorned monument is, erected to him, with 
the following inscription :— 

** Near this place is interred Theodore, King of Corsica; who died in this parish, 
Dec. 11, 1756; immediately after leaving the ‘King’s Bench Prison, by the benefit of 


the Act of Insolvency ; in consequence of which, he registered his Kingdom of , Coxsics 
for the use of his creditors. 

The Grave, great teacher! to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings ; 

But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead ; 

Fate pour’d its lesson on his living head, 

Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread.” 
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1826.) 
bel against the French judicial and military 
authorities of the Island; but the amiable 
director of public instruction traverses the 
wildests districts of Corsica alone; because 
the functions of his office clothe him bee 
rotection against every injury. On the min 
am of the Corsican, do the French now 
begin to ground their plans of improvement.” 
Pp. 125, 126. 


The Corsican language is stated by 
Mr. B. to be a corrupt Italian. Bos- 
well has termed it remarkably good 
ltalian, tinctured a little with some 
remains of the dialect of barbarous 
nations, and with a few Genoese cor- 
ruptions, but much purer than in many 
of the Italian States :—this latter praise 
it may deserve, without meriting 
the title of good Italian. Mr. Benson's 
account of it, we have no doubt, is the 
correct one. Like the Italians too, the 
Corsicans are great improvisatori. 

We shall conclude our notice of this 
very interesting velume, with an ex- 
tract from an imitation of the latter 
lines of Lord Byron’s Bride of Abydos 
from the pen of M. Viale, a Corsican. 
“* Pace al tuo spirito doloroso, pace 
Alla tua tomba verginal! Felice, 

Che degli anni sul fior, sola una stilla 

Al calice attingesti atro e profondo 

Dell’ umane miserie ! I primo instante 
Del tuo penar, fu di tua vita estremo. 


Ira del ciel sopra il tuo capo piombi, 
Tiranno, infuria in.tuo dolor, le infami 
Regali bende, ar vano fregio, squarcia. 
Mordi pur, mordi l’esecrata destra 
Onde cadeo Selimo e Abdalla; strappa 
Del crin, del mento la canizie indigna ! 
L’orgoglio del tuo cor, leletta sposa 
Del tuo signor, raggio di speme ai foschi 
Tuoi di cadenti, la tua figlia  spenta. 
L’astro gentil, che per l’odrisio cielo 
Ridea si vago, ahi! tenebrossi! il sangue 
‘Che tu versasti, o re furente, estinse 
Nel suo mattin quell’ amorosa luce.” 


Pp. 142, 143. 
—o— 


3. Nichols’s Progresses of James the First, 
Volume I. 


(Continued from vol. xcv. part ii, p..523.) 

THE following curious portrait of 
James is drawn by Dalzel, a contem- 

rary, in his ‘* Fragments of Scottish 
History.” «* He was of a middle sta- 
ture, more corpulent, through his 
clothes, than in his body ; yett fit 
enough, his clothing being made large 
and easie, y® doublets quilted for 
stellets (stillettoes), his breeches in 
great plaits, and full stuffed. He was 
naturalie of a timorous disposition, 
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wich was ye gretest reason of his 
quilted doubletts. His eyes large, and 
ever roulling after any stranger that 
came in his presence, in so much as 
many for shame have left the reom, 
as being out of countenance. His 
beard was very thin; his tongue too 
large for his mouth, wich made him 
drinke very uncomlie, as if eating his 
drinke, wich came oute into the 
on each side of his mouthe. His skin 
was als soft as tafta sarsnet, wich felt 
so, because he never washt his hands, 
onlie rubbed his fingers’ ends slighthy 
with the wett end ae napkin. His 
legs were verey weake, having had, as 
was thought, some foule play in his 
youthe, or rather before he was borne, 
Mary’s fright, when Rezzio was mur- 
ered] y* he was not able to stande 
at seven yeres of age. This weakness 
made hin evir leaning on other men’s 
shoulders.” 

James was a blue-stocking of the 
male sex. All his moral and intellec- 
tual qualities were of feminine cha- 
racter. His tenacity of power was 
that of a Dame Partlet ; — his fear of 
war, that of ** not meddling with guns, 
lest they should go off ;”—his obstinacy 
in argumentative points, the ‘ make 
me believe it, if you can ;”’ his abso- 
lute requisitions, ‘The Matron and 
her Maids ;” his frolicks with his fa- 
vourites, ‘* petting lapdogs ;” in short, 
there was not one feature of manli- 
ness in authority, no strength of cha- 
racter, and no dignity. 

But James was not a fool, under- 
standing by the term imbecility of 
mind. Pedantry was the vice of the 
age; and the work before us abounds 
with proofs of that bad taste. On 
the contrary, there was a great shrewd- 
ness and acumen in many of his re- 
marks. James treated the Kingdom, 
as a wife does her husband, ‘‘1 must 
= him, and I must live with 

im. As to his affairs, if they are 
not conducted in the wisest manner, 
what is that to the two grand objects 
which alone com my desires, my 
own way, and no trouble.”—The in- 
tellect of James was, however, ably 
hot-bedded by Buchanan ; his pedan- 


.try was in character with the age; his 


etourderie was the joint result of the 
habits in which he had been educated 
and had lived. 

A spoiled child, he indulged «in 
ebullitions of :petulance, and found 
his crying- fits end in misery, and a 
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sense of his dependence. A real So- 
vereign draws up on serious points, 
feels his consequence and that of the 
nation whom he governs; consults, 
resolves, and commands; but James’s 
practice was, to ‘* show airs, kiss, and 
make it up.” A wise man quarrels 
only to obtain redress; in fact, never 
quarrels at all but when important in- 
terests are at stake. Enough, how- 
ever, of this. James was a Stuart: 
he spoiled all the wise policy of Eli- 
zabeth ; Charles the First drew on a 
Civil War; Charles the Second de- 
moralized the nation; James the Se- 
cond poperied them ; and all together, 
by the blessing of Providence, blun- 
dered us into a dynasty, under which 
improvement, constitutional and na- 
tional, has made the most rapid pro- 
gress. 

The volumes before us have, how- 
ever, a more pleasant and philosophi- 
cal aspect, than the strange drama of 
«Government, a serious farce, com- 
— by his Majesty, and performed 

y his Majesty’s servants, Car, Buck- 
ingham, &c.” They contain curious 
illustrations of the manners of the 
times; they show the last days of 
nature and simplicity; the Graces 
attired in hoop-petticoats, and fardin- 
dales, and perukes; they show Intel- 
lect always walking in a strutt; and 
Learning mimicking the ostentation 
of writing-masters, in flourishes and 
initials; and Loyalty, mere heartless 
flattery, etiquette, compliment, and 
ceremony. 

We must, however, proceed in our 
examination of the contents of King 
James's Progresses. 

“The True Narration of the En- 
tertainment of his Royal Majestie from 
the time of his Departure from Eden- 
brough till his Receiving at London,” 
is a scarce tract, the original of which 
has produced at a sale 4/. 10s. Herein 
we find the King, when on the walls 
of Berwick, notwithstanding his known 
cowardice, making a shot himself 
out of a cannon; riding 37 miles, 
though, “according. to the Northern 

hrase, a wey-bit longer than they be 
in the South,” in Seay ae four hours ; 
and the same day at Widdrington, with 
his usual fondness for field sports, not- 
withstanding ‘‘ his great journey, not 
able to forbear pursuing the fine deer 
he saw in the park, of which he slew 
two.” Upon his arrival at Durham he 


was highly delighted with “ the merrie 
and well-seasoned jests of the Bishop,” 
Dr. Toby Matthew. Pun and quibble 
were then in high vogue, and no pre- 
ferment to be.expected by those who 
were not proficients in that kind of 
wit. The age ~ Sermons were 
a tissue of quibble. Bishop Andrews 
was James’s favourite preacher ; and, 
in the Part just published, under the 
date 1609-10, we perceive an excellent 
specimen of his style. Easter-day ha 
pening to fall on what was commonly 
called ‘‘the King’s day,” that is, the 
anniversary of his Accession, the Bi- 
shop takes the opportunity of showing 
how, ‘‘in the third sense, his Majes- 
tie” had become “the Head of the 
corner |” 

On his route to Walworth the King 
**sat himself down on the high grounds 
above Houghton-le-side on a spot 
which,” remarks the Historian of Dur- 
ham, “has retained from the Royal 
entregambaison the name of Cross- 
legs ;” and near Blyth, according to 
the old author, “‘he sat down on a 
banke-side to eate and drinke a short 
repaste.”” 

When his Majesty was at York, he 
walked after dinner into the garden of 
the Palace, and received visits from 
the neighbouring Gentlemen, ‘‘ whose 
commendations he received from ho- 
nourable persons, and beheld honour 
charactered in their faces. For this 
is one especiall note in his Majestie ; 
any man that bath ought with him, 
let him be sure he have a just cause, 
for he beholdes all men’s faces with 
stedfastnesse, and commonly the looke 
is the window for the heart.” P. 82. 
This is an echo to what Dalzel says in 
the character which constitutes our 
programme. 

At Doncaster his Majesty took up 
his quarters all night at the Bear Inn, 
and gave the host, “for his good es- 
tertainment, a lease of a manor-house 
in reversion of good value.” At Work- 
sop he was entertained with hunting 
and “‘soule-ravishing musique,” and 
with such a plentiful breakfast, that 
when it was over, “‘ there was such a 
store of provision left, of foule, fish, 
and almost every thing, besides bread, 
beere, and wine, that it was left open 
for any man that would come and 
take.” 

At Newark, James hung a cut- 
purse without trial, an act which, as 
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Mr. Nichols remarks, has been re- 
peatedly censured. - Carte (vol..111. p. 
709) explains it in this manner : 

** As felonies committed within the verge 
of the Court are cognisable [see Statute, 
33 9 wer c. 1.) in the rt of the 

*s Household, and the inst 
— offenders must be Scished before his 
Majesty's removal, the man was convicted 
before the Officers of the Household, and 
executed immediately,” 


In the same manner in July, 1823, 
the Coroner’s Jury, on a sentinel who 
committed suicide at Windsor Castle, 
was composed of the Royal Houshold. 

When the Royal Sportsman was on 
his road to Burleigh, train-scents, live 
hares in baskets, and hounds were pro- 
vided, that he might hunt upon the 
road. Upon the heath (supposed to 
be Empington Heath), a bundred men, 
‘‘all going upon high stilts,” and look- 
ing like Patagones, presented a peti- 
tion to him against Lady Hatton, whose 
second husband was that great legal 
Luminary, Sir Edward Coke. 

At Sir Anthony Mildmay’s the ban- 
quet was the more delicate and beau- 
teous, because ‘‘the Lady of the House 
was one of the most excellent Confec- 
tioners in England,” though in those 
days, adds the writer, ‘‘ many honour- 
able women were very expert.” 

At Godmanchester, James was pre- 
sented ‘‘ with three-score and ten teeme 
of horse all traced, and two faire new 
ploughs, in shew of their husbandrie,” 
the reason of which was, pany be- 
cause they held their land by that 
tenure, partly because they wished to 
husband- 
men, and partly that **his Highnesse, 
when he knew well the wrong, might 
take order for those, as her Majestie 
repre began, that turne plough 
and to pasturage; and where many 
good husbandmen dwelt, left nothing 
but a good house, without fire; the 
Lord commonly at sojourne neere Lon- 
don; and for the husbandmen and 
ploughs, he only maintains a sheepe 

eard and his. ” Pp. 103, 104. 
The Commons against Inclo- 
sures, i.e. the conversion of arable into 
pasture, in the reign of Henry VII. 
and here one reason appears why they 
rebelled, viz. because 11 occasioned the 
Gentry to desert their country-seats. 

Upon James's arrival at the Tower, 
we find that there were at that time 
‘‘ ordinance on the White Tower (com- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1826, 
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monly called Jutius Cesar’s Towre), 
being in number twenty — is, with 
the great ordinance on Towre-wharfe, 
being in number 100, and chalmers to 
the number 130, discharged and shot 
off.” Thus the Tower was like a por- 
cupine. 
. hen aq ae nt presented the 
to the King, his Majesty “‘tak- 
ray about the necke, sens 
them again.” 

Further in the volume we have a 
Latin ‘Oration Gratulatory, presented 
when his Majesty entered the Tower 
of London to performe the residue of 
the solemnities of his Coronation 
through the Citie of London, deferred 
by reason of the Plague.” This was 
com by the Chaplain, the Rev. 
William Hubbocke. ‘The language is 

, the matter superior to that of 
many similar productions, and it is ac- 
companied with an English transla- 
tion by the author. It is printed from 
an unigue original in the eian Li- 
brary. 

(To le continued. ) 


4. The Works of James Arminius, D.D. 
Sormerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin:—to which ere added, Brandt's 
Life of the Author, with considerable Aug- 
mentations ; numerous Extracts from his 
private Letters; a copious and authentic 
Account of the Synod of Dort, and its Pro- 
ceedings ; and several interesting Notices of 
the Progress'of his Theological Opinions in 
Great Britain, and on the Continent. By 
James Nichols, Author of Calvinism 
and Arminianism compared in their Prin- 
ciples and Tendency. Vol. I. v0. Pp.706. . 
1T is reasonable to su e, that 

when men were imbued with the sub- 

tle spirit of the scholastic mode of dis- 
uisition, and the Reformation had 
thrown the field of Divinity open, that 
ecclesiastical gladiators would engage 
in Polemicks, with an atgaumentative 
skill, and logical precision, not to be 
found in writings of the present day. 

But this disputatious ability would na- 

turally lead them to the discussion of 

topics, concerning which, in the judg- 
ment of unbiassed Theologians and 

Philosophers, it is far better to be 

humble, than to dogmatize. However 

into this error they fell; for what is 

the natural end of argument, but a 

conclusion deduced from it; and yet, 

such may be the subject, the concla- 
sion may be assuredly unsound. Into 
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this error of dogmatizing too far, both 
Calvin and Arminius, among the rest, 
appear to have fallen. Then follows 
the civil evil. Both systems are main- 
tained with pertinacity. And passion 
and violence, and often persecution 
follow. Now all this grows out of one 
simple fact; that men, as men, will 
lay down the law, the what, the why, 
and the wherefore, of things, which 
men, as men, were never formed to 
comprehend. ° 

James Herman, (who according to 
the fashion of the day, assumed the 
Latin name of ARMINIUS, as nearest, 
in sound, to his own,) was the son of 
acutler, at Oudewater, in Holland, and 
born in 1560. Losing his father 
while an infant he was educated, from 
respect for his talents, by Theodore 
Emilius, a Clergyman, resident in his 
native town, and a conscientious ab- 
horrent of Popery. He impressed on 
the able and empassioned boy a strong 
feeling of piety, and ardent thirst for 
theology. When Arminius had at- 
tained ie fifteenth year, this patron 
died. Another patron, Rodolph Snel- 
lius, also a native of Oudewater, took: 
the destitute youth into Hessia.— 
Searcely was Arminius comfortably 
settled, when he received the horrid 
news, that the Spaniards had taken 
Oudewater, and destroyed the town ; 
and that in the storm, “ his mother, 
sister, brother, and other relations, had 
unfortunately perished.” He had re- 
solved to revisit Oudewater; but saw 
only, on his arrival, the ground on 
which it had stood. With mournful 
steps he travelled back from Holland 
to Haske. In the midst of these oc- 
currences, the building of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden was commenced ; and 
as soon as Arminius had heard that it 
was opened for the reception of stu- 
dents, he began to prepare for his re- 
turn to his native land. Here our Bi- 
ographer shall use his own words, be- 
cause two singular facts are communi- 
cated ; one, that Dutch Divines knew 
nothing in youth of Latin; the other, 
that England was then a School for 
‘Theological learning. 


«* At this period, my excellent father, 
Peter Bertius, discharged the duties of the 
astoral office to the Church of Christ in 
otterdam, and John Taffinus was at the 
same time French preacher to the Prince 
[of Orange] and one of his Council. Both 
of them were wonderfully pleased with the 
fine ‘ disposition of ‘young Arminius, with 


his sprightliness, pt, and ready wit 
and oe ooens saben Ok father had not en 
tered upon the study of the Latin Language, 
till after he had attained the age of thirty 
years. Being himself a student from that 
advanced period of life, he readily acceded 
to the wishes of the friends of Arminius, 
who had requested that the youth might be 
received into my father’s om Those 
who had prepared for him that temporary 
asylum, intended to place him as a student 
in this New University ;— and my fether 
thinking it an opportunity not to be neg!ect- 
ed, recalled me from England, where | ther 
resided for the purpose of pursuing my stu- 
dies. We were, therefore, sent off in com- 
pany to Leyden.” Pp. 20, 21. 


Arminius distinguished himself 
above the rest, and if a theme or an 
essay was wanted by his companions, 
he supplied it. In 1582 his attain- 
ments so recommended him to the 
senate of Amsterdam, that they resolv- 
ed to send him to Geneva, for further 
improvement. He there became a great 
admirer of Beza; but from adopting 
the philosophy of Peter Ramus (a great 
opponent of Aristotle,) so offended 
some of the principal men of Geneva, 
that after a short time he was compelled 
to repair to Basle. P. 22. 

Here we shall pause a moment to 
notice another peculiarity. To place 
** old heads on young shoulders” is ge- 
nerally deemed an advisable thing, but, 
in our judgment, by no means so with 
regard to the delivery of divinity lec- 
tures in Universities, by raw youths. 
It seems that it was the custom at 
Basle for some of the Undergraduates 
to deliver public lectures on Theologi- 
cal subjects. Arminius undertook this 
office, and by this, and other tokens 
of apa so distinguished himself, 
that the “* Faculty in Theology” wish- 
ed to confer upon him, at the public 
expense, the title of Doctor. This he 
declined ; 


** Alledging, as a reason, that to bestow 
8 Doctor’s degree, on a person so youthful in 
appearance as he was, would tend to diminish 
the dignity and respect which should always 
attach to that sacred title,” 


We all know, that no terms of adu- 
lation upon earth are conmensurate 
with the vanity of Datchmen, and if 
5 do not see the folly of being called 
“* High Mightinesses,” without pos- 
sessing an atom of political power, it is 
not to be admired, that those of in- 
ferior rank were denominated ‘ noble 
and honourable personages.” Upon 
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the return of Arminins to Geneva, 
many of these ‘‘ noble and honourable 
personages” resided at that City, and 
sent their > Arminius for —— 
tion. Some of these youn le de- 
— on a tour rete y Lema it 

ing at Geneva a sort of fashion so to 
do, Arminius and a friend set off for 
that country also ; “‘ carrying about with 
them, for their exercise in godliness, 
a Greek Testament, and Hebrew 
Psalter.” Though Arminius had, in 
fact, the greatest abhorrence of “ the 
beast,” (as the Romish Church is cal- 
led, p. 27,) yet he was slanderously 
represented to the ‘* most honourable 
the seuate of Amsterdam,” as having 
kissed the Pope’s toe, become ac- 
quainted with the Jesuits, and ‘‘ ab- 
jured the true and orthodox religion.” 
On leaving Italy he settled in Geneva ; 
but was soon afterwards recalled to 
Amsterdam. A petty persecution fol- 
lowed, because he had been so impru- 
dent as to make a tour into Italy ; but 
was soon overpowered by the populari- 
ty of his preaching, and his erudition. 
However, it was Tis lot soon to get 
into a scrape, which has befallen 
many others. Nothing can be more 
self-evident, than that communication 
does not necessarily imply diminution, 
still less rejection. te Providence, 
therefore, chuses to select particular 
agents for the execution of its own 
especial purposes, and yet promises 
eternal happiness to those whe do good, 
it is plain, that Predestination and 
Election are easily to be understood ; 
and that there is nothing unjust or un- 
philosophical in the doctrine. Some 
contemporaries of Arminius thought 
proper, it seems, to promulgate that 
persons were predestinated before they 
were born, and others after they were 
born. The latter opinion was adopted 
by Arminius, and ‘ some persons in 
Amsterdam would have brought him 
into trouble on the occasion,” but the 
authority of the Senate of Amsterdam 
protected him. For fifteen years he 
officiated at Amsterdam, and was then 
called upon to undertake the professor- 
ship of Divinity at Leyden. - After he 
had accepted this office, though with 
some reluctance, he took the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Upon his entrance 
into office, he took a much more ra- 
tional step with the’ ye 
than the University of Basle. He 
did not put them to deliver Divinity 
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lectures, but chose for them the fol. 
lowing more appropriate employ. 


*¢ Scarcely had he entered the University, 
when he discovered that the Divinity stu- 
dents involved themselves in the intricacies 
of disputations and controversies, and that 
they had become the sectaries of certain 
knotty theorems, and difficult problems. 
After conferring with his colleagues, he en- 
deavoured to correct this evil ; and succeed- 
ed in a great degree. For he recalled that 
ancient, masculine, and. hardy method of 
study; and, as far as possible, he withdrew 
these erractic candidates for holy orders from 
their wanderings, and brought them back to 
the fountains of salvation ; those pure four- 
tains whose pellucid streams refuse to flow in 
muddy channels. His object in. this was, 
that the search for religion might be com- 
menced in the Seriptures :—not that reli- 
gion which breathes forth charity, which 
follows after the truth, that is according to 
godliness, by which young men learn to 

outhful lusts ; aul te which, after they 
on completely overcome the allurements of 
the flesh, they are taught to avoid ** the 
pollutions that are in the world; and to do 
and suffer those things which distinguish a 
Christain from a Heathen. He repeatedly 
inculcated on their minds, that doctrine 
which our Saviour has expressed in these 
words — ‘ Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes aud 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.” P. 37. 


Another point which seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of Arminius was, 
the reconciliation of the different 
bodies of Christians, as if it was not 
just as easy to make all men have the 
same faces, as to make them have the 
same minds. All he got by it was 
perpetual misrepresentation, alterca- 
tion, and annoyanees.- In the end, his 
adversaries cried down his reputation, 
and ‘* unremitted labours, continued 
sitting, perpetual study, and contests 
which occurred without intermission,” 
brought on a disorder that confined 
him to his bed. Often was he heard 
to exclaim with the Prophet, ‘* Woe 
is me, my mother, that thou hast borne 
me; a man of strife, and a man of 
contention to the whole world! I have 
neither lent on usury, nor have men lent 
to me on usury; yet every one of them 
doth curse me.—Jerem. xv. 10.” 

After excursions to the Hague, where 
his presence had been required, the 
violence of his disorder increased. He 
was assailed at once with feverish af- 
fections, a cough, an extension of the 
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vitals, difficulty of breathing, oppres- 
sion after taking food, disturbed and 
anrefreshing sleep, atrophy, and the 
gout. Such a complication of disorders 
allowed the sufferer no intermission or 
repose. These complaints were soon 
succeeded by pains in the intestines, 
both the ilion and colon, with an ob- 
struction in the optic nerve of the left 
eye, which produced great dimness. 

Religious feuds, say Philosophers, 
are implacable; and Devils dropped 
their foam into his cup of affliction. 

«‘ During this alarming progress of dis- 
orders, he rage of mae Bs ~_ ceased, 
and relaxed in no part of its accustomed 
atrocities. When it was generally known that 
his left eye had become dim, there were 
some persons who had the audacity to reckon 
that circumstance among those punishments 
which God threatens to inflict on his ene- 
mies, and on the impious despisers of his 
holy name, They also affirmed, that Ar- 
minius had been, above all other men, sin- 
gularly wicked, from the very nature of his 
chastisement. For this they quoted Zecha- 
riah, xi, 17.; and xiv, 12.” 

In the present day, such bitterness 
can only belong to those who have 
their hearts from Hell, and their un- 
derstandings from Bedlam; a fiend 
and a lunatic would only utter such 
shocking imprecations. 

Arminius, however, displayed heroic 
firmness. He settled his wordly affairs ; 
he made his humble and penitent sup- 
plications to the Almighty, and on the 
19th Oct. 1606, 


«* With his eyes lifted up to Heaven, 
amidst the earnest prayers of those who were 
present ; he calmly rendered up his spirit 
unto God the Father, his Creator, to the 
Son his Redeemer, and to the Holy Ghost, 
his Sanctifier, while each of the spectators 
exclaimed ; ‘« O, my soul, let me die the 
death of the righteous.” P. 46. 


Thus lived and thus died one of the 
most celebrated Divines of any age or 
country; and it is no common literar 
curiosity, that which is prefixed to this 
account of Bertius. It isa ‘ dedica- 
tion to the Curators of the University 
of Leyden, and the Magistrates of the 
City, by the Niwz Orpnan CuiLp- 
REN OF ARmrtNivs,” the eldest of 
them not eighteen years of age. 

We shall not enter into the doctrines 
of Arminius. Let the enemies of Ar- 
ticles and Creeds well weigh the fol- 
lowing paragraph written, (or professed 
to be so,) by these Nine OrpHans. 
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*¢ Is it not proper to enquire, Is that 
practice a correct one, which has 

proved fatal to Theology, and by which that 
sacred science is most reluctantly forced to 
become scholastic and contentious, through 
the disputation of the Professors of Divinity, 
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in Universities and Schools ? me & such 
exercises no limits are d to the T 
desire implanted in all aay om teler 
thing. Ta this way, Theology is made to 
embrace an immense number of most per- 
plexing conclusions arising from each other, 
and placed in a regular concatenation of mu- 
tual dependence. In what state then must 
practical religion necessarily be, which ought 
to be common to the condition of all those, 
whom, by means of it, the ever blessed and 
Almighty God has been pleased to save ?” 
Pp. 8, 9. 

What effects did follow such a prac- 
tice, the history of the reign of Charles 
the First sutfictently shows. 

Here we must leave this work. We 
are utterly astonished at the industry 
of Mr. Nichols. He promises to give 
us a complete library on the subject ; 
of course, a work very useful to the 


students of Theology and Ecclesiastical 


History. 
~~ 

5. Sketches, illustrative of the Topography 
and History of New and Old Sleaford, 
and of several Places in the surrounding 
Neighbourhood, embellished with Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. pp. 378. Sleaford, James 
Creasey.— London, Nichols and Son. 


WE are truly glad to see these mi- 
nor works on ‘Lopography become in 
vogue, for, although they have not 
that body of recor which alone can 
furnish the ancient history of persons 
and places, yet they allow room to 
dilate, and often preserve the figures of 
fabricks, in a state of dilapidation, 
which, from the quantity of such 
things, cannot be included in those 

nd works, the County Histories. 

t may, and often is, a serious literary 
evil, to be obliged to abridge; for so 
concise are many ancient accounts, 
that abridgement cannot be limited to 
the structure of a sentence, but be- 
comes absolute omission. Every thing, 
however, relating-to works of this 
kind, as to the modes of compilation, 
is so well known, that it is better to 
treat of the contents, where they are 
curious. 


“‘ In the Church of Sleaford, are two 
open tabernacles (as our Author calls them) 
ever the north and sonth windows, which 
were formerly furnished with two small bells. 
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One is yet rematning, and was used, within 


memory, on market days, to give notice to 
hucksters of the time when they might begin 
to purchase.” P. 48. 


Our Author speaks thus of blocking 
up the fine arches of a belfry, originally 
open to the body of the Church, and 
part of the perspective of the interior. 

*¢ The tower, in particular, is sadl 
blocked up by a chamber, built under nd 
vaulted roof, which ought to be open to the 
nave of the Church. This chamber was 
put up for the use of the ringers, when 
ringing changes on peals became fashion- 
able; bells being formerly rung by men 
standing on the ground floor.” P. 49. 


The Vicarage-house of Sleaford has 
one end fortified in the fashion of a 
tower; and our Author has the follow- 
ing new remarks, concerning Par- 
sonage-houses. This was built in the 
latter end of the 15th century. 

«* A citcumstance strikes us here, which 
we do not recollect to have been noticed by 
any precediag writer. We allude to the 
situation of this Vicarage-house, and to the 
vast majority of such residences, being to- 
wards the north; and are led to account for 
this selection, by the consideration, that 
the south fronts of English Churches bein 
generally the most ornamented, it woul 
naturally occur to the builders thereof, to 
leave them as open and unincumbered with 
obstructions as possible; and it will be 
—, found, that the south side of the 

hurch-yard is bounded by a public street 
or highway, while the north has, in nine 
cases out of ten, a portion of glebe, with 
the Parsonage-house and offices.” P. 76. 

Compositors make dreadful havock 
with Latin, and we specify the follow- 
ing instance, not for the pur 
depreciating the book, which is a good 
one, but by way of warning. 

In speaking of the image of Sir 
John Golden, is this passage : 

«« Effegies bellatoris gestantis super sei; 
scutem Bhebin, —_ P. isl. ot 

We find, from p. 195, that where 
there were only Chapels, bells were 
sometimes hung in oak frames in the 
villages, to call the people to worship. 

The most curious thing in the vo- 
lume is, however, a Sepulchre for the 
burial of Christ, of most perfect and 
beautiful execution, still remaining at 
Heckington, and excellently engraved 
in p. 244. 

The following is the letter-press ac- 
count: 

“* The Sepulchre, of which there are not 
Many specimens now remaining, consists of 
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. series . bs Aemewns oe ae) the 
argest of which represents tomb, havi 
angels standing beside it; the side-niches 
have the Maries, and other appropriate 
figures are the Roman soldiers reposing ; 
these niches have rich canopies, and are 
separated by buttresses and rich finials, 
having all spaces covered by very rich 
foliage.” P. 244, 

Gipsies were much suspected. In 
aug parish accounts, of the date 
of 1640, we have: 

*¢ Paid for bread and tobacco, that the 
watchman had when he watched the Jepsies, 
6d.” P. 285. 

Spires, square at the base, .and co- 
vering the whole tower, is a form said 
to characterise all the older class of 
spires. P. 293. 

We beg to make an addition to the 
account of the Thorolds, of Harmston- 
hall, in p. 321, viz. that the late Sa- 
muel Thorold, esq. or his father, was 
second son of Sir Nathaniel Thorold, 
bart. Probably the Thorolds are the 
most ancient family in the County 
of Lincoln, being descended from 
Thorold, the Saxon Vicecomes, bro- 
ther of the famous Lady Godiva, of 
Coventry celebrity. 

Here we shall leave this neat and 
useful work. As there is no History 
of Liucolnshire, the Author has great 
credit for having accumulated so ample 
a stock of materials, and so well ar- 
ranged them. The plates and wood- 
cuts are good in general; some are of 
superior character. 


—_o— 
6. -Y Messia, cyfeithiad o Saesonaeg Pope 
gan Alun. [The Messiah, translated from 
the English of Pope. By John Black- 


well.] 12mo. pp. 11. 


THE British Bards were the legi- 
timate successors of the Druids, but 
none of their remains are extant which 
can be dated before the extinction of 
the Keltic mythology, or earlier than 
the fifth cenvury. “That period, only 
known to most of the moderns by its 
political troubles, produced many pue- 
tical geniuses ; and though an chettone 
phraseology, filled with allusions to 
the Druidical tenets, renders their 
compositions obscure, there are some 
of them which would not have dis- 
graced a more enlightened zra. 

The excitement which a state of 
warfare, in a divided nation, offers to 
ambitious spirits, filled the petty king- 
doms of Britain with Bards, who ex- 
alted their patrons into heroes, and 
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hostility into patriotism ; or stimulated 
their chiefs into alternate quarrels 
with neighbours and invaders. Desti- 
tute of what would now be esteemed 
tical feeling, or only entitled to it 
for a few pathetic touches, they seem 
to have known no topic but war, and 
no merit but valour; while their 
scanty allusions to Christianity only 
shew their ignorance of its spirit, they 
appear, with some amiable exceptions, 
to have been little better than privi- 
leged incendiaries. Veracity is their 
principal merit, and as, like Pindar, 
they glean every incident relative to 
their heroes, they are acknowledged 
to be the best, and almost the only 
historians of contemporary events. 

Yet as these men were the lumina- 
ri¢és of a benighted age, they have 
strong claims to our admiration. It 
is at the period which succeeded the 
heresy of Pelagius, and the visit of 
Iltutus, Lupus, and St. Germain, 
when the Saxons were extending along 
the eastern side of the Island, and the 
natives beginning to retire westward, 
that the College of Cadog flourished 
at Llanfeithin ; and contained among 
its inmates, to whom it offered either 
society or refuge, Talhaiarn, Gildas, 
and Taliesin. Cadog has obtained the 
title of Saint, and is remembered as 
haying made the first collection of 
Butish proverbs, an ethical work, far 
superior to any thing in Epictetus or 
Aristotle. Of his disciples, or asso- 
ciates, the first is the reputed author 
of a beautiful prayer, still used in Gla- 
morganshire; the second, well-known 
for his. epistolary complaints, is sup- 
posed to the same with Aneurin, 
the exiled prince and poet; of the 
third, many productions remain, but 
those on Elphin contain all that is 
valuable as poetry: their topic is gra- 
titude, and their spirit the purest piety. 

Merdhin, a native of Clydesdale, is 
principally known by his ‘* Orchard,” 
a prophetical monody, replete with 
tenderness. The elegies of Llywarch 
the Aged, Prince of the Cumbrian 
Britons, are eminently pathetic, and 
his melancholy detail of his own vi- 
cissitudes is calculated more to engage 
the feelings, than the most elaborate 
fiction. The heroic Arthur was am- 
bitious of Literary fame, but his com- 
positions have perished, excepting one 
triplet, which, justifics the station as- 
signed him among the useless (or irre- 
que} Bards. 


Legg Sage ¥ the sixth cen- 
tury. e princi t in the se- 
venth is Golyddan, knee ** Great 
Armed Confederacy of Britain” is a 
valuable historical relic. The religi- 
ous effusions of Meigant are also en- 
titled to praise. 

Of the eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, few specimens re- 
main. At the commencement of the 
twelfth, the Welsh genius burst forth, 
when roused by the triumphs of Owen 
Gwynnedd, and nourished by compe- 
tition. The names of Gwalchmai, 
the two -Meilyrs, Owen Kyveiliog, 
Cyndhelu, &c. are deservedly fami- 
liar to their countrymen. Of the first 
we shall venture to transgress our li- 
mits by turning a passage, from his 
** Delight,” not chosen for denseness, 
but buoyancy : 

*« A weapon swift as lightning 
To guard the brave I wield, 

And golden streaks are bright’ning 
The border of my shield. 

All cares to-day deriding, 
I listen to the song 

Of waters sweetly gliding, 
And ether’s tuneful throng. 

*¢ The thoughts in absence growing 
Are wandering far away ; 

As, tow’rds Evyrnwy going, 
Along the vale I stray. 

The blossom’d trees are shining, 
And gay ’s the mantled grove, 

While all appear inclining 
With joy to those they love.” 

But we love the memory of “ high- 
born Hoel,” and his lyric excellen- 
cies dispose us to think leniently of 
his political vices. His ‘* Choice” is 
superior to any thing amatory that Eng- 
land had hitherto produced, and for 
simplicity has hardly been rivalled 
since. All doating rhymers inform us 
that their mistresses are fair, but we 
merely discover in such eulogies that 
they are women: when Hoel tells us, 
that his beloved is discreet, and that 
she speaks the purest Welsh, we per- 
ceive that she is a Jady, and tacitly 
own that his affections were not mis- 
placed. 

The conquest of Wales deprived her 
Bards of political themes, but by di- 
recting her Literature into more tran- 
quil channels, conduced unquestion- 
ably to ts improvement. The odes 
of Casnodyn on Gwenlliant, and on 
the Trinity, are superior to any thing 
in English before our Chaucer, who 
found a rival, equal in genius, and 
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more elegant in language, in his con- 
romana ab alge: Dur- 
ing this era, the Bards possessed a 
Mecenas in Sir Griffith ab Nicholas, 
ancestor to the noble family of Di- 
nevor. Owen Glendour, also, who 
knew their influence, was particularly 
solicitous to engage them in his cause. 
Their meetings, however, were viewed 
with a suspicious eye by the govern- 
ment, who discerned in them a revo- 
lutionary character. Under Henry the 
Seventh (a descendant of the ancient 
British princes) they were sanctioned 
by royal authority ; and during the 
sixteenth century several were held 
under the auspices of William Earl 
of Pembroke, and Sir Richard Neville. 

Among the changes which the sub- 
ordination of Wales introduced, must 
be reckoned the disuse of elaborate 
poetry. Songs, interludes, and epi- 

ams, now became popular. Hugh 
Morris, the Butler of the principality, 
directed the shafts of satire, with con- 
siderable poignancy, against the Oli- 
verians. Pn “681. under the presi- 
deney of Sir Richard Basset, a col- 
lection of Bardic rules was completed, 
which is still appealed to for autho- 
rity. From that time a remnant only 
of the Bards existed, holding occa- 
sional meetings at Glamorgan, till 
the close of the last century, when the 
spirit began to revive *. 

But it is to the exertions of an 
Englishman that the present enthu- 
siasm is princi ly owing. A few 
years since, the Bishop of St. David's, 
perceiving that sectarian preachers, 
from their intimate knowledge of the 
vernacular tongue, pam import- 
ant advantages over the — clergy, 
proposed to revive the Bardie con- 
gresses, and distribute prizes as an in- 
centive to the study of Welsh. This 
measure was not without its evils; 
but they were greatly obviated by the 
choice of English compositions for 
translation. Among these productions, 
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Mr. Blackwell's “« Messiah” is entitled 
to a respectable place. Fidelity is its 
characteristic, nor is expectation ever 
disappointed. As an original poet, he 
is well-known beyond the Severn, and 
his talents have introduced him to the 
University of Oxford, which he is 
truly calculated to adorn. We forbear 
to quote any passages of the Messia, be- 
cause to most of our readers they would 
be unintelligible, and the rest are fully 
acquainted with the flattering decision 
which occasioned its publication. 
While speaking of Bards, let us 
not forget the names of Rowland, Da- 
vies, Evans, and Jones (better known 
by the local appellation of Tegid) 
There is another gentleman whom we 
will venture to admonish, we mean 
Mr. Jones of Bodedeyrn: it is to be 
regretted that he has confined his ta- 
lents to a single ode of David ab 
Gwilym, and we earnestly remind 
him, that abilities and taste are de. 
posits, for which the possessor is ac- 


countable. 
Po princi 
7. Varieties of Literature ; bei inci} 

Selections ph the Poclllicefile late Trehs 

Brady, Esq. Author of “ Clavis Calenda~ 

ria.” Arra and ada; ica- 

tion by John Hensy eit Mae tenn 
pp-295. Whittaker. 

THE high estimation in which Mr. 
J. H. Brady’s father was held is suffi- 
cient to insure a favourable reception 
of these sélections from his loose and 
unfinished MSS., even if they pos- 
sessed no other merit. It is certain 
that these notes (with all of which the 
Antiquary is familiar) were accumu- 
lated for publication, in some shape or 
other; from the specimens here pre- 
sented, we have no doubt that it was 
Mr. Brady’s intention to have written 
a work illustrative of peculiar proverbs, 
words, &c. shewing the probabilities 
or improbabilities of their — 
origins ; and of adding new and ori- 
ginal ideas upon the subject. Ifthe 





* The remains of the Bards were first introduced to English readers by the Rev. Evan 


Evans, in 1764. The passages versified by Gray are from his pa 
was shewn by Mr. Tarner in his History of the A 


dicated in a masterly essay from the same pen. ward Jones (late Bard to the King) 


Their value 
nglo- Saxons, and their genuineness vin- 


paeene two curious'volumes of Relics, and others were brought forward by Mr. Edward 
Villiams, from whom an enlarged History of Wales is ex . This gentleman, with 
Mr. Owen Jones, and Mr. William Owen, edited the Welsh Archaiology, which embraces 
the British Remains. The latter gentleman (now Dr. Pughe), has rendered great services 
to Literature by his Welsh Dictionary, and his‘Cambrian Biography; and will soon give 
an edition of the Mabinogion to the world. Like his eelebrated namesake, we venture to 
pronounce him, ‘* Gwynnedd’s shield and Britain's gem.” 
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present Editor had undertaken this, 
we confess laborious task, he would 
have conferred a great benefit on the 
Literary world ; but at present he ap- 
pears to have thrown these notices to- 
gether without taking the pains to cor- 
rect their faults or expose their absur- 
dities. It is the duty of an Editor to 
detect the errors in those things which 
he selects ; so as to prevent the public 
from being imposed upon or deluded. 
It cannot be any proof of the Editor's 
research to permit a ‘* whimsical anec- 
dote” (he may truly call it so) respect- 
ing the union of the Bishoprics of 
Bath and Wells, by ‘* King Charles the 
Sccond,” to be inserted (see p. 138), 
without a comment. Notwithstand- 
ing he denominates it a ‘* whimsical 
anecdote,” those persons unacquainted 
with the true origin of the union of 
these Bishoprics would, though the 
might not believe the ‘‘ whimsical” 
rt of the, story, naturally place faith 
in the assertion that they were united 
in the reign of the Merry Monarch, 
which is almost sta hundred years after 
the union had actually taken place. 

It is a mistake to apply the word 
tolt peculiarly to arrows shot from the 
\cross-bow, as in p. 21. The Editor 
might have consulted with advantage 
the valuable Glossary of Archdeacon 
Nares upon this and other points. 
This Glossary would afford many ad- 
ditional Proverbs, &c. for the next 
volume. 

The Marchet, or Maid’s Fee (see 
P. 68) as formerly customary in Scot- 

and, certainly existed in England ; 
though at present we are unable to 
particularize the precise Manor. This 
unnatural and detestable law (the ab- 
togation of which did honour to the 
Queen of Malcolm the Third), was 
made by Eugenius King of Scotland. 

The Origin of the Names of Places 
is decidedly the most interesting and 
valuable. part. of the collection. It is 
interspersed with such historical notices 
and entertaining anecdotes as are cal- 
culated to render it generally amusing. 
We sincerely hope the Editor will con- 
tinue these derivations in his next vo- 
lame. 


— 

8. Wesleyana: a Selection of the most im- 

portant Passages in the Writings of the late 

Rev, John Wesley, 4.M. arranged toform 

a complete Body of Divinity, With a Por- 

trait and Biographical Sketch. Foolscap 
8v0. pp. 457. 
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RELIGIOUS enthusiasm we be- 
lieve to be a civil and political evil, 
and religious and moral education a 
civil a litical good. The former 
has been al popular in Wales, and 
without the smallest disrespect to our 
fellow-countrymen, it cannot be said 
to have produced pre-eminence of cha- 
racter, while the superior substitute of 
education has done wonders in Scot- 
land. Wedo not think, therefore, that 
Wesley has discovered the philosopher’s 
stone; or that the conversion of our 
fellow-countrymen into the blind de- 
votees of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
is a desirable object. Such are our.cons 
scientious opinions. Wesley was a ve 
ingenious, and we trust a very well- 
intentioned man, though we think him 
philosophically in error, when he sought 
rather to found principles upon feel- 
ings than upon reason. We shall ex- 
plain ourselves. Well we know, that 
men may be far wiser, and better, and 
happier by faith in Jesus Christ, than 
they are Tikely to be without it; yet 
we would rather see such a conviction 
the result of high reason, than of mere 
blind and ignorant devotion. We 
would in short rather see the scheme 
of the Redemption, philosophically and 
unanswerably elucidated, (as it is by 
Dr. Wheeler in his Theological Lec- 
tures), than by a string of unexplained 
postulates only, though deduced from 
Scripture. We therefore object to this 
work being called ‘‘a Body of Divi- 
nity,” for certainly it is not so; and 
very unjust, and even absurd, are, in 
our judgment, the opinions given of 
the future state of the wicked and the 
fallen angels. But still the piety, the 
benevolence, the motives displayed 
through the whole book, come home 
to the heart, and give to the mind a 
very _ picture of the meek and 
amiable religion of Jesus, the Son of 
God. 

——} 


9. An Autumn in Greece. By H. Lytton 
Bulwer, Esquire, comprising Sketches 
of the Character, Customs, and Scenery of 
the Country ; with a View of its present 
critical State. To which is suljoined, 
Greece to the close of 1825, by a Resi- 
dent recently arrived. Ebers. 


IT is impossible, we think, to dis- 
guise the facts, that the cause of the 
reeks becomes daily more hopeless, 
and that the public sympathy towards 
this ill-fated people grows fainter than 
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ever. It is now nearly twelve months 
since, in our remarks on the sensible 
volume of Mr. Waddington, we ven- 
tured to say, that the recurrence of the 
former subjugation of this nation, was 
almost impossible; and recent events 
but confirm this opinion : but that an 
prompt and effectual resistance (suc 
resistance as can place the Greeks in 
shat imposing attitude, to which by 
their manifestoes and declarations they 
seem to aspire) can now be hoped or 
expected from them, we dare not ven- 
ture to assert. The curse of dissension 
ts in their councils, the sinews of war 
are wanting. England looks coldly on. 
These things are against them ; but 
the spirit of resistance has been awak- 
ened; and it cannot be laid. The 
Greeks may be exterminated, and the 
solitude of that extermination may be 
called peace. But woe to that country 
2s this oppression shall come. 
cloud is accumulating that-fiery 
indignation which shall burst upon the 
oe of the Ottoman ; and Greece will 
avenged. 

**The moment,” says Mr. Bulwer, 
though in another sense, “‘ the moment 
is rapidly approaching for the fulfil- 
ment of the dreaded prophecy. The 
white-haired Giaour is at the Gates of 
Constantinople ; and the crescent me | 
shines over its walls till it is determin 
who shall erect the Cross.” 

The publication to which we are 
now to direct the attention of our 
readers, consists of a Series of Letters 
addressed to Charles Brinsley Sheridan, 
Esq. written with considerable talent, 
much confidence, and great enthusi- 
asm. We cannot be mistaken in sup- 
posing the Letters to be the prodtic- 
tion.of a young man; and that though 
they contribute but litle to the ane 
stock of information on the subject of 
Greece, they may be read with plea- 
sure, as the lively effusions of an ele- 
gant and not unclassical mind. We 
select the eighth Letter as referring 
more directly to the affairs of Greece. 


« Arrived at Napoli, you may expect 
from me an account of what js going on 
there, and some observations on what | sew 
in my way thither. 

‘A great deal has been said for and ageinst 
to me ex- 
aggerated on beth sides. ose who look 
baek to the classic days of Greece, would be 
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ages, the alternate of contending na- 
tions—who see it on by the adven- 
turer of all, and finally subjected to the worst 
of despotism — that which an ignorant con- 
queror inflicts on the nobler spirit of his 
captive, would be astonished to find that 
any resemblance still exists between the 
Greek who fought at Marathon and Ther- 
mopyle, and the one who is at present con- 
ten on the same field as his ancestors — 
That part of the nation whieh was ‘known 
previous to the present war, was natu 

the most debased and servile—the Seated, 
prince, who prided himself on: licking the 
dust near the footstool of bis master; or 
the wily merchant, who, exercising trade at 
extravagant risks, calculated necessarily on 


gulates that which we form of ourselves * ;’ 
and those Greeks who held any commerce 
with their masters, finding themselves de- 
spised, became as contemptible as they were 


ought. 

** It is from these men, that most, who 
tail without merey against Greek > 
have formed their judgment. Speaking of 
the nation, it is an unfair one. 

“« The Moreot peasantry appeared to me, 


like the peasantry. of mountainous 
countries, hardy, and independent. 
There can be no better proof of their good- 
ness than the safety with which we passed 
through some of their most inaccessible fast- 
nesses, where only the winds could bear away 
the news of our assassination; ‘Omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico ;’ and our mules, though 
loaded with things of little value, appear 
—~ to carry vast and precious treasures. 
y are from habit active, and make excel- 
jens guerillas. From the state in which the 
lived prior to ‘the revolution, retiring wi 
some.capitano into their inaccessible moun- 
tains, they that. love for peculiar fa- 
milies which we denominate clan-ship ; .and 
some care should be taken. that,wedo not 
alienate them from their eountry, when we 
separate them from their chigftai 
The Hydriotes and Spez7iotes also ave, 
from all that I can hear, collectively a good 
le. The merchants of | Hy were 
into’ the revolation by sailors, 
who looked for plunder and employment, 
and have frequently been obliged to com- 
pensate for ill success out their own 
purses. Not having expetienced the evils 
of war, nor even those of slavery, these is- 


landers are more than the Moreot, 
aad have seseveded te Woorinins the chief 


*« The degree of estimation in which 
oy a eee 
senantes ‘teh eel ‘ 

hold themselves.” 
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situations in the present Government. The 

Hydriotes long wished for a settlement on 
the Continent, and Napol: di Romania may 
be called theirs. 

*© It is idle to.expect that a race long bar - 
barized and enslaved, can start at once into 
civilization and freedom. Time and circum- 
stance, which hammer out the shape of all 
kingdoms, must do their work before our 
democratic dreams can be realized of this 

le. 

«« For the present let the Greeks choose 
their own form of Government *. 

“<I do not see who is more likely than 
they to know, whether a mobbish, military, 
or monarchical one, will supply their wants 
or fulfil their wishes :— 

** Wise men have aye that government con- 

fest [best : 
The best to be, which suits the governor 

Cesar may laugh when godlike Cato frowns, 

And constitutions want the charms of 
crowns.” 

Yet it is my opinion, that a strong hand 

is the only one that can rescue Greece from 

her present difficulties, and finally replace 

the statue of Liberty in her temple. 

“« If this country is to rule herself, I would 
give her a powerful government, whether 
individual or oligarchic. States the most 

ous of supreme authority have acknow- 
edged its utility in times of danger, anda 
semibarbarous people was never ruled without 
it+. Let order be established, and the 
Turks subdued; knowledge and inquiry suc- 
ceed of course, and are as necessarily fallow. 
ed by that degree of freedom they inspire, 
* Tantummodd incepto opus est, cetera res 
expediet.’ 

*€ It is grievous to look ‘round so fair a 
land, and see it every where the prey to dis- 
sention. Political opinion is a harlequin 
jacket, patched and exhibiting all sorts of 
different colours, The only universal senti- 
ment seems that of self-conceit and capabi- 
lity. Men, because they are fit for nothing 
else, conceive that they would make excel- 
lent generals and statesmen; or imagine 
themselves like the block of stone from 
which a statuafy can make either a beast or 


a god. 

*« I wish we could breathe into the pre- 
sent Greek some particle of the spirit‘ of 
Epaminondas, who saw no disgrace in being 








* «« We have generally busied ourselves 
about the government of Greece, which 
really was no business of ours; while the 
management of our money, in which we 
might be thought concerned, has been left 
entirely to the Greeks.” 

+ ** It is not amiss to remark, that the Se- 
euris of the Consul was never se 
from the Fascis till Roman liberty was no 
more.” 
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scavenger at Thebes, when it was an office 
bestowed on him by his country. Yet is it 
to be said, that if we destroy Greek vanity 
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and ambition, we should destroy also the 
two great barriers against Mahommedan 
despotism. The same feeling which draws 
the sword of civil discord, inspires horror 
and detestation of the Turk. 

«¢ Paying the soldiers has for the moment 
withdrawn them, as might have been ima- 
gined, from the chieftains, whom also it 
would be wise to conciliate. As large land- 
ed proprietors, and in short as the nobility 
of the land, one would wish them to have 
consideration in its rule, though not inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. It seems injustice, as 
well as impolicy, to institute a purely Hydri- 
ote or Fanariote Government in the Morea, 
The Capitan: are its strength; their courage 
should not h2 extinguished, but controuled ; 
nor would t-ey regret being excluded from 
the civil administration, for which they are 
unfit, if they were obliged by military com- 
mands, for which they alone are fitting. 

‘¢ Besides, their local influence gives them 
the respect and love of their soldiers, who 
are thus raised above being mere merce- 
naries : which they become, led for a paltry 
sum by people of whose names they are 
ignorant, and to whose persons they are un- 
allied and unattached. My only fear of pay 
is, that they who before it fought for life, 
for liberty, for their wives, for their child- 
ren, for their homes, and for their altars, 
who felt that they must fight to preserve all 
these, may at last consider themselves only 
obliged to do so for a few paras a day: of 
which should circumstances(an event not un- 
likely) deprive them, they would repine, 
mutiny, and ly throw down their 
arms, from disgust at such imaginary ill- 
treatment. 

*¢A hundred ships have for some months 
been employed, each ship receiving 1000 
dollars per month; and no material action 
has taken place. The sailors will no longer 
serve without being paid in advance; and 
examples were not wanting of captains hav- 
ing retired from the fleet at the very moment 
when their services were most required, to 
make a better bargain with the Government. 
Patriotism has ceased to operate, except 
where it is profitable. 

**In addition to the evils of a merchant 
fleet, which is very injurious to the Island- 
ers, the Morea has none at all but that 
which it hires from them, and is consequent- 
ly dependant on the bad system of its neigh- 

urs. 

** The only manner in which a foreigner 
can be useful in this country, is in uniti 
the active part of it with the thinking. “tt 
he can do this, he does a great deal. At 
present the general noise, wrangling, and 
contention, on the approach of the enemy, 


remind one of this people’s superstition, of | 
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firing in an earthquake to prevent its pro- 
gress.” Pp. 92—101. 

The article subjoined, entitled— 
** Greece to the close of 1825,” is by 
another hand, dedicated to Mr. Can- 
ning, and forms a very natural appendix 
to the former Letters. It is a well- 
written narrative of scenes in which 
the Greeks have signalized themselves, 
with a courage worthy of their ancient 
fame ; and is an animated appeal to 
the Rulers of our own country, in fa- 
vour of this interesting people. We 
have space but for two extracts ; the 
first refers to the conduct so nobly dis- 
= by one of the most unfortunate 
and gallant of its clans, the Suliotes: 


** On the death of Ali Pacha, the cele- 
brated Vizier of Janina, in the spring of 
1822, the Ottoman forces, being disposable, 
were instructed unexpectedly to march and 
exterminate the Suliotes. After some un- 
important encounter of advanced posts, the 
Suliotes retired ; and the enemy, conducted 
by Hourschid Pacha, was discovered, from 
several directions, descending, with over- 
whelming numbers, an amphitheatre of 
mountains, which formed the bulwark, and 
determined, at the same time, the boundary 
of their vale. To hold a position against 
the Pacha, was evidently impossible; and to 
coop themselves, with their families and 
dependents in the castle *, besides being ex- 
tremely confined and insufficient to contain 
them, was equally a measure of desperation, 
which menaced he safety of the whole. 

«« An immediate resolution they were 
forced of necessity to make; and they deter- 
mined ieluctantly on occuping the fortress 
or castle of Kiafa, unprovided with a single 
piece of ordnance; having very little food, 
and huddled together in the unsuitable de- 
fences of a place which could not, at any 
time, lend the most distant appearance of 
success. In this situation it was that the 
Suliotes arrested the progress of an army at 
least thirty times their number, victorious 
and elated with success. They maintained their 
post with disadvantages perhaps unprecedent- 
ed in the history of the war ; they stood out, 
without a murmur, against battery, famine, 
and assault; whilst under a vertical sun, 
without any shelter but the banner of the 
cross, the women and the wounded, collect- 
ed together on a platform, in the centre of 
the fortress, were not less exposed to the 
artillery of the enemy than if they had ac- 





*<««The castle of Kaifa is commandingly 
situated above the principal village of Suli. 
It is the chief place of a district containing 
fourteen hamlets, all inhabited by the Suli- 
otes, and scattered in different directions 
through the vale.” 
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companied their husbands to > breach. 

Under these circumstances, awaiting 
with anxiety the succours so confidently ex- 
pected from their friends, received an 
authentic information of the actions of Petta 
and at Placca, where the Generals Normaua 
and Botzari endeavouring to join, or to assist 
them, were successively and repulsed. 
In such condition, ‘after a resistance as ob- 
Stinate as » their provisions were 
finally exhausted, and the supply of water 
irrecoverably cut off, nor could a single drop 
of that necessary element be in the 
defence or limits of the port. 

“© Tt was at this moment of resistance, 
when the anguish of the scene had reached 
its height, that a spring was recollected to 
exist at some little distance from the walls. 
It lies on the declivity of a hill, concealed 
almost under wood and rocks; and the ap- 
proach being at all times very difficult, it re- 
mained either unknown or neglected by the 
Greeks, nor had its waters at any time been 
used, To the advances of the enemy, which 
were close to it, this place was unluckily ex- 
posed ; and being a matter of great moment, 
their attention was arrested to the spot. 
Under favour of the darkness it was occupied 
by the Turks; but at sun-rise, they were 
daily driven from it by the fire from the walls. 
To this spring, at every instant paying the 
forfeit of their rashness with cher ives, 
were seen scrambling, regardless of destruc- 
tion, the wives and daughters of the Suliotes, 
mindful only of administering relief to the 
wounded and combatants within; and, in 
this manner, for a considerable time, by the 
heroism, the devotion, and hilarity of the 
women, the resistance of the castle was pro- 
longed. 

a The Turkish general hesitated to renew 
the attack upon breaches which opened to 
receive him. It is said, that exasperated as 
he was at the opposition to his arms, he felt 
and acknowledged like a warrior the merits 
and valour of his foe. The gallantry of the 
Suliotes experienced its reward, and they 
were permitted to evacuate the castle, pre- 
serving their families, their property, and 
arms, on stipalation to embark in the neigh- 
bouring port of’ Fenari, from whence they 
were subsequently conveyed to the Ionian 
Islands, under observance of a British man- 
of-war.” 


The author adds with enthusiasm : 


«< These, Sir, are the men of Greece ;— 
such are the exploits they perform. Can 
you think they yield to their ancestors of 
old. Usay they are not inferior to them. 
Travellers turn now to Thermopyle and Ma- 
rathon. The day may come whea they will 
penetrate to cloudy Suli. Does history 
show the spot more worthy admiration than 
the little opting of water that runs through 
beneath its walls ? 
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_ We date not shut our eyes to the 
melancholy transactions now passing 
in Greecé, nor conceal our apprehen- 
sions for the result: may we be mis- 
taken! The volume closes with the 
following manly appeal : 


*¢ One point may be assumed, amongst 
others, as certain :. that in Greece, the Ma- 
hometan power is gone down; that the 
Greeks have means and spirit, if exercised 
under a favourable influence, for liberating 
themselves,—in a shorter time too, than is 
commonly imagined by many of her advocates 
and friends : and that England, in adopting 
the precautionary measures, which are fitti 
to baffle the hidden schemes of others, 
protecting, at the same time, her own in- 
terest and cause, will combine, in doing so, 
an act of justice and of mercy, which the 
world expects with anxiety from a people 
that by sentiment and conduct is pre-emi- 
néntly distinguished, at a period which me- 
naces So generally the liberties of man, and 
to which the nation of freemen only, proudly 
and fearlessly pursuing the ground-work of 
its envied conStitution and its laws, can be 
expected by its example to put 4 final and 
a salutary stop. 

** There are two countries in the universe 
wheté the namé of England is particularly 
réspected and beloved: these places are 
Sicily and Greece. In either one or the 
other, should the circumstances of politics 
admit, the people will turn to our purpose, 
from the peasant to the prince. 

*« Let us hope that the most talented and 
popular Minister who yet, in our Island, has 
directed the helm of affairs, may still steer a 
coutse in this interesting question, according 
with the wishes of the world: of all who 
noutish in their bosoms any sentiment that 
is worthy of a Christain or a man! And, in 
the example of the Greek nation, and their 
cause, let England ever proudly have the 
boast—that history is, by her means, eras- 
ing the melancholy maxim from its " 
which denies to a great people, once fallen 
from the pinnacle of grandeur, the prospect 
of rising to it more.” Pp. 347—849. 


on se 


8. The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the Year 1826. Vol. X. pp.470. Long- 
man and Co. 


MANY of our readers will probably 
recollect, that in volume xcv. i. p. 64, 
we indulged in some serious, but just, 
remarks upon the Editor of the Annual 
Biography having copied innumerable 
memoirs from our pages. This. has 
been noticed in a very courteous man- 
ner, in the Editor's Preface to the pre- 
sent volume, which is written with 
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much elegance of style; and. the mat- 
ter regarding ourselves we extract ; 
premising, however, that the gentle- 
manly candour and sound judgment 
whic rvade it, prove thatthe “ An- 
nual Biography and Obitwary” could 
not have been placed in more able 
hands; and that the Editor “is not 
oue of those who, when they become 
aware of an error, hesitate to correct 
it.” 

«* With regard to certain strictures on 
the same volume, in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ their tone and language miglit 
well justify him in abstaining from all no- 
tice of them. But he has too much respect 
for the opinion of the world, too much re- 
spect even for the publication in whieh 
those strictures appéared, to be wholly si- 
lent ; although he will endeavour to com- 
prize what he has to say in a very small 


compass. 

*¢ In the first » he fraukly avows 
that he regrets not Lota, in every instance, 
distinctly specified, in the only two volumes 
of the Annual Biography and Obituary (be- 
fore the present), for the ment of 
which he is responsible, the authority for 
the memoirs, or for the component of 
the memoirs, of which those volumes con- 
sisted. But, although particular acknow- 
ledgment might be wanting, in general ac- 
knowledgments he was not deficient. For 
proof of this allegation, he refers to the 
sentiment in the Preface to the last volume, 
that its contents had been derived from va- 
rious sources ;—** principally from contem- 
porary publications of every respectable de- 
seription; and from private and friendly 
contributions ;” and to the subsequent enu- 
meration of the memoirs which were ori- 

inal, and of those which are not so. He, 

owever, repeats his regret that he content- 
ed himself with this general acknowledg- 
ment; and the present volume, in which his 
authorities are particularized'with scrupulous 
accuracy, will at least show that he is not 
one of those who, when they become aware 
of an error, hesitate to correct it. 

** As to the question of the propriety or 
impropriety of his deriving his materials 
from the best sources that may present 
themselves, he begs simply to advert to the 
conduet of his censor in that respect. For 
some years past, the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ (a publication, indeed, venerable by 
its age, by its merits, and by the recollec- 
tion of the learned men who, from time to 
time, have ¢ ted their travailed spirits’ 
in contributing to its pages,) no doubt feel- 
ing the competition of more youthful peri- 
odical miscellanies, has wisely maintained its 
grave and ancient character, by meeting fic- 
tion with fact; and, in the interesting, 
though usually brief relation of the lives of 

















real human beings, has found a powerful se- 
curity for its popularity and circulation, 
against the efforts of rivals who have resort- 
ed, for the means of public attraction chiefly, 
to the regions of fancy. But has Sylvanus 
Urban relied, in this department of his Ma- 

azine, entirely on the communications of 

is literary friends and correspondents ?— 
Far from it. With many original and va- 
luable biographical sketches from the pens 
of some of the most able and intelligent 
writers in the country, he has mingled nu- 
merous notices of a similar kind, eollected 
from every accessible quarter ; — from the 
daily and weekly papers of the metropolis ; 
from the provincial journals of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; from colonial prints, 
from other monthly publications; from re- 
gular biographical works, such as the *¢ Pub- 
lic Characters,’ ‘ Marshall’s Royal Naval 
Biography,’ ‘ The Royal Military Calendar,” 
&c.— Does the Editor of the y deer Bio- 
graphy and Obituary blame this practice ? 
Quite the reverse. To him it ap to be 
exceedingly laudable. But he oes that 
what is allowed to be praise-worthy in an- 
other, may, at least, not be pronounced re- 
prehensible in him. 

« It is certainly true, that his last volume 
was indebted to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ fora considerable and valuable portion 
of its contents. It is certainly true, that it 
was indebted to other periodical publications 
for much useful information. It is certain- 
ly true, that the present volume is likewise 
indebted to the same publications for ex- 
tensive assistance. Were the Annual Bio- 
gtaphy and Obituary a work, the interests 
of which clashed with those of any of the 
respectable publications to which it thus has 
recourse, in aid of its own resources ;—the 

uestion would wear ancther aspect, but 
dew can be no collision between them. 
Their scope and object are entirely different. 
If a history were to be written of the pro- 
gress or retrogression of the Catholic 
cause; and if the historian were to tran- 
scribe from the present volume of the An- 
nual Biography and Obituary, the details 
of the efforts made by the late Lord Do- 
noughmore in favour of that cause, (which 
it cost sume labour to trace and extract 
from the records of Parliament,) would the 
Editor of this work remonstrate against such 
a proceeding? On the contrary, he should 
regard it, not only as a justifiable, but as 
complimentary. 

** One word more. If there had ever 
been an attempt to represent the Anuual 
Biography and Obituary as any thing but 
that which it always has been, and which, 
owing to its very nature, and to the peculiar 
cireumstances under which it is prepared 
and produced, it always must be; namely, 
a work partly original, but party compiled ; 
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public reproof ought -to fall upon an as- 
sumption so unfounded. Ne such ewe 
sion, however, has been advanced. Various 
occurrences may influence the character of 
its composition. In some years it may be 
enabled to boast of a greater amount of ori- 
ginal, in others it must be satisfied to avail 
itself of a greater amount of borrowed mat- 
ter; but a compound of the two it must 
always remain; and the Editor of it would 
feel that he ill-discharged his duty, if he 
neglected any fair means of rendering that 
compound as copious, interesting, and cor- 
rect as possible.” 


For the honourable mention of the 
merits of the venerable Sylvanus and 
his Correspondents, the Editor will 
accept our thanks. 

After noticing the many fruitless 
applications for materials, to the near- 
est connections of deceased individuals, 
the Editor, with a truly national feel- 
ing, thus remarks : 


** On this ap t apathy, regarded in 

ivate point of view, it would be improper 
in the Editor to make a single comment ;— 
but, looking at the subject with reference to 
the general gratification and interest, he 
must be permitted to lament, that, at a 
time when the public mind is tr wary. 
vitiated by narratives of the profligate ad- 
ventures of strumpets and swindlers, every 
opportunity is not anxiously embraced of 
counteracting the pernicious tendency of 
those infamous details, by describing the 
honourable and successful cateer of per- 
sons distinguished by their moral and in- 
tellectual qualities; and thereby, in sothe 
degree, continuing to posterity the benefit 
which the bright example of such persons 
while they lived, conferred on their contem- 
poraries.” 


Agreeing with these sentiments, we 
endeavour, what is in our power, to 
render our Biographical Department 
accurate in every respect; useful to 
succeeding Biographets; and worthy 
of that commendation, which we are 
proud to say, it has so largely received. 

We shall conclude with recom- 
mending the work to the well-merited 
patronage of the public. 


a 


12. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs ; 
by J. Cradock, Esq. M.A, F.S.A. 8vo. 
pp- 294. Nichols and Son, 


THE Volume now before us con- 
tains many pleasing Reminiscences 
from the well-stored mind of a writer 
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who blends the vivacity of youthful 
imagination with the solidity of an ex- 
perienced veteran. Early initiated in 
classic Literature in his native town of 
Leicester, under a scholar of no com- 
mon eminence, Mr. Andrewes, father 
of the late truly amiable Dean of Can- 
terbury, (with whom the most cordial 
intimacy subsisted through life,) and 
further improved by another very ex- 
rienced school-master, Mr. Picker- 
ing, at Mackworth, near Derby, Mr. 
Cradock had the good fortune to be 
laced, by the patronage of Mr. 
urd, as a Gentleman Commoner at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, under 
the immediate tuition of Mr. Farmer, 
who afterwards addressed to his intel- 
ligent pupil his admirable ‘* Essay on 
the Learning of Shakspeare.” — But 
we shall not longer detain the reader 
from the entertainment to be derived 
from these Memoirs, by dwelling on 
the author’s personal history, farther to 
observe that it 1s now more than sixty 
years since he was honoured with the 
degree of Master of Arts, per Literas 
Regias ;—that he was High Sheriff of 
Leicestershire in 1767; that in 1768 he 
was elected Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, of which he is now the old- 
est member ; and that from his en- 
trance into life, he was not less dis- 
tinguished in the Fashionable Circles 
than in the ranks of Literature, where 
he was the friend and associate of 
Johnson, Warburton, Hurd, Halifax, 
Parr, Reynolds, Burke, Percy, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, Steevens, and the 
whole of the Literary Club. 

As Mr. Cradock’s anecdotes are not 
+ in strict chronological order, we 
shall take a few extracts as they occur 
to recollection, after more than one 
attentive reading of these, the follow- 
ing one is not the least interesting : 


«* Lord Mansfield was justly looked up to, 
and admired, as the Cicero of the age, yet 
he was never much relished by some of the 
old lawyers, who boldly asserted, that if his 
innovations were to be so freely adopted, 
they might shut up their long revered Law 
Authorities, and in compliment to his Lord- 
ship, merely adhere to the decisions that 
were recorded in Burrow’s Reports. 

*« I stood almost four hours very near to 
Mr. Horne Tooke, whom I had never seen 
before, when in the year 1777, he was tried 
for a libel at Guildhall, and conducted his 
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own defence ; and surely no humble indivi- 
dual could ever stand on higher nd.— 
Lord Mansfield, with commanding elo- 
quence, presided on the Bench. The stern 
Thurlow was Attorney-General, and the 
subtle insinuating Wedderburne the Solici- 
tor; yet unawed by such authorities, he 
proceeded with firmness, and remained un- 
daunted against this constellation of talents, 
this phalanx of abilities; and from his own 
deep knowledge of the Law, was able to 
combat all its subtleties, and convert every 
circumstance to his own advantage, to the 
admiration and astonishment of the most 
crowded Court, 

“* The Midland Ciresit was never ho- 
noured but once by the presence of Lord 
Mansfield, and then the greatest anxiety to 
see, and hear him, was every where excited. 
The second Judge only arrived with the ca- 
valcade, and the superior merely stole into 
Leicester late at night, on a saddle-horse.— 
Next morning, however, he appeared in all 
his splendqur, and might justly, be pro- 
nounced to be, Grace and Dignity personi- 
fied ; but when every eye was strained, and 
every ear attentive, and the Crier of the 
Court, in due form, had proclaimed silence, 
his Lordship only coldly got up, and said, 
that as he was certain the Grand Jury were 
so well informed of their duties, he should 
give no Charge, but proceed ra agg | to 
the trials; thus, by complimenting a few, 
he disobliged the. many; and this eonduct 
was the more reprehensible, as he was not 
restricted for time, and could have gratified 
all, without giving himself the least trouble. 

** | was once very near to his Lordship 
when he was in the utmost danger of his 
life; it was on the opening of Parliament, 
about the time that Wilkes was so popu- 
lar, and number Forty-five was displayed in 
every street; a long debate was expected, 
after his Majesty’s Speech had been deli- 
vered, in consequence of the Middlesex 
Election having been set aside. Confusion 
might then be said to be at its height, for 
the mob had broken into the passage that 
leads to the Throne; his Majesty was just 
robed, aud was proceeding from the closet, 
when many of us were pressed directly for- 
wards; and with our clothes torn were ab- 
solutely thrown into the House. Lord 
Carlisle seeing my distress, most kindly re- 
cognized me, and made room for me between 
himself and another nobleman; but no 
more could be made ont concerning Lord 
Mansfield, till we heard that he had safely 

ped at the opposite entrance. After his 
Majesty had finished his most gracious 
Speech, he retired, and intruders made 
every effort to follow, but found it impossi- 
ble ; and as candles were then lighted, I 
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became less alarmed, and was assured I 
might remain quiet till the commencement 
of the debates ;—however, through favour 
or necessity, I staid in the House to hear 
the whole of them. I felt myself but little 
interested till the nobleman that sat next me 
ot up to speak, and then I perceived that 
it was the great Lord Chatham, whom [ had 
never before seen but as Mr. Pitt, and was 
not in the least aware to whom I was in- 
debted for much civility and condescension, 
He arose, and spoke ; but I by no means re- 
eognized the complete orator I had former- 
ly so greatly admired, and indeed was never 
much more disappointed ; he spoke only for a 
short time, was confused, and seemed great- 
ly disconcerted, and then suddenly turning 
to me, asked me whether I had ever heard 
him speak before? ‘ Not in this House, 
my Lord,’ was my direct reply; ‘In no 
House, Sir,’ says he, ‘ I hope, have I ever 
before so disgraced myself; Peel quite ill, 
and have been alarmed and annoyed this 
morning before I arrived; I- scarce know 
what I have been talking about.’ I could 
only bow and look civil; for, to say the 
truth, I could not sincerely declare that [ was 
of an opposite opinion. _I still wished only 
to get away ; but, as the debates grew more 
interesting, I became more reconciled to my 
intrusive situation, and I was confidently as- 
sured, that no notice would then be taken. 
*¢One nobleman was uncommonly keen 
and sarcastic, and directed some invective 
with great warmth personally against Lord 
Chatham ;—when, feeling himself stung to 
the quick, he suddenly arose, and poured 
forth a torrent of eloquence that utterly as- 
tonished ; the change was inconceivable, 
the fire had kindled, and we were all electri- 
fied with his energy and excellence. At 
length he seemed quite exhausted, and as 
he sat down, with great frankness shook 
me by the hand, aud seemed personally to 
recollect me, and I then ventured to say,— 
* I hope now your Lordship is fully satis- 
fied?” ‘ Yes, Sir,’ replied he, with a smile, 
‘I think I have now redeemed my credit.’ 
The Duke of Grafton that night was par- 
ticularly animated ; for, as Prime Minister, 
he was attacked with fury. The House sat 
very late, and happy was 1 to get home 
again; for since the morning before I had 
never taken any refreshment.” Pp. 9s—102. 


The following anecdotes are of a 
very different complexion : 


_* Tt was at the time of the Coronation of 
George the Third, that I first made any stay 
in London. Mr. Garrick then frequently 
appeared on the Stage; and I had the plea- 
sure to be introduced to him behind the 
scenes, when he was dressed for the charac- 
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ter of Oakley in the Jealous Wife. This 
Comedy was then highly attractive, as every 
part was exactly suited to the Actor or Ac- 
tress that was to perform it. I never met 
him afterwards, till he and Mrs. Garrick 
visited the Rev. Mr. Arden, of Brampton, 
in Northamptonshire, when he took posses- 
sion of that Living. It was in the gift of 
Lord Spencer, to whom Mr. Arden had 
formerly been Tutor, and a great intimacy 
had commenced between all the parties, 
from the time that they had encountered 
each other in their travels on the Continent. 
The place was particularly pleasing, and 
Lord Spencer had ineurred no inconsiderable 
expense in the decorations of it, under the 
care of his own gardener. As soon as I 
knew of their arrival, I took an opportunity 
of waiting upon my good friend Mr. Arden 5 
and there I found his Rectory overflowing 
with company; amongst the rest was Dr. 
Caleb. Hardinge, Physician to the Tower, 
who, after dimmer, was so kind as to engross 
all the conversation. He stuttered immode- 
rately, and in a most ludicrous manner at- 
tacked Mr. Garrick for his recital of many 
passages in Shakspeare, first giving them, 
as he informed us, exactly like Mc. Garrick, 
and then with his own most valuable im- 
provements, Garrick took all with apparent 
good humour, and some of the party seemed 
inclined to smile, but others were only struck 
with astonishment. When we were walking 
in the garden in the evening, Mr. Garrick 
asked me, ‘ whether I had ever met with 
Dr. Hardinge before?’—* Never, Sir,’ was 
the reply ;—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ you will be 
greatly entertained ; he is a professed wit, 
a man of very high connections, and is li- 
censed to say whatever he pleases in all 
companies.’—I coldly said, ‘ it might be so, 
but to me he appeared exceedingly intrusive 
and presuming.’—Mrs, Garrick immediately 
looked full at me, and seemed not to be en- 
tirely of an opposite opinion. 

“© As soon as the facetious Doctor had 
taken his leave, I found that Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick and Mr. Arden were to set out next 
morning for Litchfield; and as my place lay 
near the road, and Mr. Arden was always 
ae to it, I asked the favour of them to 

alt during the middle of the day; and told 
them, that, as I had but one large room, 
and was between two houses, I could only 
offer them some cold entertainment. They 
replied, that nothing would be more agree- 
able ; that they would come early, as the 
weather was very hot, and at their leisure 
examine the prospects, and in the evening 
would proceed to Leicester. When I reach- 
ed home, my gardener informed me, that 


there were some large carps in a small ; 
if they had not beeu stolen, and accordingly 
I ordered the bank to be cut through in the 


night, as it was full of weeds; and we found 
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a brace very large indeed, and in the best 
possible condition, and my old fashioned 
eook engaged to stew them well, and they 
met oie the highest approbation. The 

rty, however, rather upbraided me for not 
Eeaten my word as to a cold repast ; but I 
assured them, with truth, that I was as much 
out of the secret as they were. Garrick was 
all life and spirits, and said, ¢ Arden shall 
give us some of Falstaff after our refresh- 
ment, in which, I can assure you, he excels 
even Quin himself; and we will all take 
some other parts, and without a change of 
scenery convert our apartment here into a 
Spouting Club.’ 

«« But in the afternoon they all walked so 
far, and staid so long, that the proposal was 
then obliged to be deferred. After supper at 
Leicester, however, some recitals took place. 
and several of the inhabitants of my native 
town being aware that the great Actor was 
present, placed themselves in the bed- 
chamber annexed to thé great room at the 
Cranes Inn, and kept the doov ajar, in hopes 
of getting a sight of him. Whilst we were 
amusing oursleves with the humours of the 
fat Knight and his Companions, from the 
play of Henry the Fourth, my attending 
friends so far forgot themselves, that, being 
exceedingly diverted, they suddenly burst 
into a violent fit of laughter. ‘ So,’ cried 
Garrick, ‘ we have got an audience, I find ; 
but if they are at all entertained, I desire 
that the door may not be shut.’ This civil 
conduct of his was highly commended, and 
the only regret next day was, that more no- 
tice had not transpired of the over-night 
performauce.” Pp. 193—196. 


That Mr. Hurd’s friendship for our 
author extended far beyond the limits 
of the College, is pleasingly evident. 


“ Mr. Hurd, in summer, more than once 
favoured me with a day’s visit to Gumley, 
where all his injunctions were to be strictly 
obeyed. ‘1 | bring a friend with me,’ 
said he, ¢ and we shall come early, and stay 
late. We must only have a plain dinner ; 
for I request that we may give you as little 
trouble as possible. It is always a treat to 
me to walk over your romantic territory ;— 
and I shall minutely examine all the books 
that you have lately purchased. I do not 
wish to meet the Rev. Dr. Parry. He is a 
good Hebraist; but he is devoted to some 
Dignitaries, who are the avowed antagonists 
of Bishop Warburton. There is a lady 
from Harborough, Mrs. Allen, who I find 
frequently visits at your house. I should 
be happy to be introduced to her. She is 
daughter of the late Professor Sanders on.’ 

*©On examining my alterations, he ob- 
served, that ‘ this was a most interesting 
spot. From hence,’ said he, ‘ on a clear 
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day, both Bosworth and Naseby may be dis- 
tinctly seen. My young friend, there must 
be either a building or pillar erected, to 
commemorate the great events that have 
taken place there ;— and the next time { 
come, I shall require one or two specimens 
of good inscriptions, which I shall very free- 
ly criticise as usual.’ No inscription, how- 
ever, was attempted by me. A short poem 
on the subject of the latter has been print- 
ed by Dr. Bennet, of Emmanuel College, 
late Bishop of — and has been render- 
ed conspicuous in Northamptonshire ;—and 
I retain an elegant elegy by a learned neigh- 
bour of mine, and early friend of the late ce- 
leb:azed Thomas Warton, who possesses the 
very spot at Lubbenham, where, according 
to Evelyn, Charles the First slept ‘the 
night before the ever-memorable battle of 
Naseby. 

« Bishop Warburton once honoured Mr. 
Hurd by staying with him a week at Thur- 
easton; and though they were ever the best 
friends, yet no two could be more dissimilar 
in disposition. Hurd was cold, cautious, 
and grave; the Bishop, warm, witty, and 
convivial ; and after he had been shut up 
for a day or two at Thurcaston, he hegan to 
inquire whether there were no neighbours. 
* None, that might be perfectly agreeable 
to your Lordship,’ was the reply. ‘ What,’ 
said the Bishop, ¢ are all the good houses 
that [ see around me here utterly uninha- 
bited ? Let us take our horses and beat up 
some of their quarters. I have no doubt 
but several will be, well inclined to be friend- 
ly and sociable.’—* | certainly cannot refuse 
attending on your Lordship any where.’ — 
Accordingly they waited:upon five gentlemen 
whom I had the pleasure to know, and they 
all kindly accepted an invitation to take a fa- 
mily dinner at Thurcaston. When I heard 
of this at Leicester, I determined to call on 
Mr. Hard, who received me with great cor- 
diality. * Why, Sir,’ said I, ‘ there is no- 
thing talked of but your gaiety ; it has even 
ended your friend Dr. Bickham at Lough- 
borough.’—* I don’t doubt it,’ — > 
‘and, if you will pass the day with me, I 
will treat you with some of the remains of 
the festival, and give you an account of all 
particulars. I can assure you, I was at first 
alarmed as to the provision that could be 
made by my little household; but all the 

pany were disposed to be pleased. The 
Bishop was in the highest spirits: — and 
when the gentlemen took leave of me in the 
hall, they went so far us to declare, ‘ that 
they thought they had never passed a much 
pleasanter day. —*‘ And as you have been so 
successful, Sir,’ I ventured to add, * in this 
first effort, I have no doubt but the experi- 
ment will soon be repeated.’—Mr. Hurd 
was silent. 
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«¢ At Thureaston I think I had never met 
any one but Mr. Ball, the Curate, who al- 
ways seemed dissatisfied with his situation ; 
he said, ‘ 1 do not pretend to be very learn- 
ed, but I have never been treated with such 
distanee, or rather disdain.’ I assured him, 
that it was the manner of Mr. Hurd to 
others ; that. [ was certain he had a favour- 
able opinion of him ; and I urged him not 
hastily to give up his situation, for I was 
convinced that Mr. Hurd was intrinsically 
good, Mr. Ball, however, would not have 
long followed my advice, but that his Rec- 
tor had been «appointed Preacher at Lin- 
coln’s lon, and availed himself of his 
absence to be more comfortable. Mr. Ball, 
however, was at last convinced of the truth of 
all my assertions; for as soon as ever his 
Rector rose to be Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, he presented the first living he 
had in his gift, without the least application, 
to his astonished Curate, the unassuming 
Mr. Ball. 

*« Almost as soon as Dr. Hurd was fixed 
at Lincoln’s Inn, he was seized with rather 
a dangerous illness, which confined him to 
his apartments for a great length of time ; 
and as I then resided in Dean-street, Soho, 
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I thought it my duty to devote as much 
time as pdesible te om fot we I was then 
rather apprehensive of giving him offence, by 
bringing out a Tragedy at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, as taken in part from Voltaire ; but 
on the contrary, he mentioned it himelf to 
me, and wv aan me on my success, 
but added, ‘I think you have been rather 
remiss in not sending to me a copy of it.’"— 
Of course I immediately tonk the hint ; and 
he not only received it cordially, but after- 
wards hes handsomely of the Tragedy.” 
Pp. 178—182. 

Then follows some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the poets Gray and 
Mason; and an Prece 5 by Mr. Cra- 
dock, of his having been the author of 
Four Sermons published anonymously 
under the title of “ Four Essays.” 

Some curious particulars are given 
of the domestic habits of the Earls of 
Denbigh and Sandwich ; and the me- 
lancholy catastrophe of Miss Ray, (re- 
corded in our volume xlix. p. 210,) is 
authentical ly detailed *. 


(To be continued.) 


—p—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camanince, Jan. 6. The Hulsean prize 
for the last year has been adjudged to Mr. 
A. T. Russell, of St. John’s College, for 
his dissertation on the following subject :— 
** In what respect the Law is a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ.” The fol- 
lowing is the subject of the Hulsean prize 
essay for the present year:—* A critical 
Examination of our Saviour’s Discourses, 
with regard to the evidence which they af- 
ford of his Divine Nature.” 

Jan, 20.—The prize for the Norrisian 
essay for the year 1825 has been adjudged 
to Jas. Amiraux Jeremie, B. A. and scholar 
of Trinity College. The subject—‘* No 
valid argument can be drawn from the Incre- 
dulity of the Heathen Philosophers against 
the truth of the Christian Religion.” 

Keady for Publication. 

No. I. of Specimens of Ancient Arms and 
Annour, from the justly admired Collection 
of Llewellyn Meyrick, Esq. LL. B. and 
F.S.A. after the Drawings, aad with the 
Descriptions, of Dr. Meyrick. Engraved 
by Josern Sxeuton, F.S.A, Author of the 
Antiquities of Oxfordshire, &c. 


Horx Sabbatice; or, an attempt to cor- 
rect certain superstitious and vulgar Errors 
respecting the Sabbath. By Goprrey Hic- 
cins, Esq. of Skelton Grange, near Don- 
caster. Also, the same Author, An 
Address to the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons in Defence of the Corn Laws. 

The Naval Sketch-Book, or the Service 
afloat and ashore ; with characteristic remi- 
niscences, fragments, and opinions on pro- 
fessional subjects, with copious illustrative 
notes. By an Officer of Rank. 

The Adventures of a Young Rifleman, in 
the French and English Services, during the 
War in Spain and Portugal, from 1806 to 
1816; written by himself. 

Sir Joxnau Barrinetoy’s Historic Me- 
moirs of Ireland, during his, own times, 
with Secret Memoirs of the Union. 

The Spanish Anthology, being a transla- 
tion of the choicest specimens of the Spa- 
nish Poets, with their Biographical Notices. 
By J. H. Wirren. 

The Lives of the Architects, translated 
by Mrs. Eoward Cressy, from the Italian 
of Milizia, with considerable additions and 
many notes. 





* In referring to an account of the History of Mr. Hackman, we find the following :— 
that he was a native of Gosport, born in the year 1752; purchased a commission in. the 
38th Regiment; was in this capacity upon a recruiting party iu Huntiagaonshire, and first 


saw Miss Ray at Hinchinbrooke in the summer of 1774. 
his commission, and took. orders, having obtained the living of Wiverton, in 


disposed of 


On returning from Ireland, he 


Norfolk. ‘The sequel may be known from the trial at the Old Bailey, April 16th, 1779.— 


Eprr. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1826. 
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Sketches selected from the Note Book of 
the late Charles Hamilton, Esq. By T. K. 
Hervey, author of Australia. 

The Travellers; or, Adventures on the 
Continent. 

The Prophets and Apostles compared. 
An Essay proving the ulterior application of 
the Prophetic Writings; with a Table an- 
nexed, explaining the Two Thousand Three 
Hundred Days of Daniel. 

Two Sermons preached in the Chapel in 
Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, on the Morning and 
Evening of Sunday, Oct, 16, 1825 :—Causes 
of the slow progress of Christian Truth; a 
Discourse delivered before the Western 
Unitarian Society, in the ne Meeting 
House, Trowbridge, Wilts, on Wednesday, 
July 13, 1825, By Rosert Aspianp. 

u Inquiry into the right by which cer- 
tain individuals assume t' title of Doctor 
of Laws, explaining, in many cases, the 
manner in which that degree been ob- 
tained, and the sums paid for the same. By 
Wittiam Gittcarist Smitu, LL.D. 

The state of the Protestant Religion in 
Germany ; ina series of Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. Hucu James Rosz, M.A. of 
Trinity College, and Vicar of Horsham, 
Sussex. 

The Portable Diorama, consisting of Ro- 
mantic, Grand, and Picturesque ery ; 
with the necessary Apparatus for producing 
the various Effects of Sunrise, Moonlight, 
&c. on the principle of the Diorama in the 

nt’s Park; accompanied with a new 
work, entitled the Amateur’s Assistant. 
By J. Cuarx. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Sir William Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and 
Correspondence. By Wiitiam Hamper, 
Esq. from the original MSS. in the posses- 
sion of the present representative of the 
family, D. 5. Dugdale, Esq. M.P. for 

arwickshire. 

A Second Series of Mr, Exxis’s Collec- 
tion of Historical Letters, from manuscripts 
in the British Museum, of which Mr. E. 

ses the official custody. 

History of King Richard the Third, from 
the original manuscripts of Sir George Buck. 
By Mr. Sincer. 

Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
By Miss Roserts. 

our in Spain, Portugal, 


and — 

A Picturesque 
and ~~ the Coast of Africa, from Tan- 
giers to Tetuav. By J. Taytor, Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. 

Mr. Lodge, whose admirable publication 
of Portraits and Biography forms the most 
valuable, at the same time that it is the 
most splendid graphic publication of the 
age, is preparing a new edition of ‘* Lodge’s 
Illustrations of British History, Biography, 
and Manners,” from original Letters and 
Papers preserved in the College of Arms, 
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and in the noble families of Howard and 
Cecil. 

Upwards of Fifty Etchings of Antiquities 
in Bristol. J. Sxeuron, F.S.A. From 
Original Sketches by the late Hugh O'Neill, 
illustrative of Memoirs of that City by the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer, A.M. or to form a se- 


volume, 
The Life and Times of Napoleon, princi- 
pally compiled from inedited Documents by 
is Companions in Arms, By Sir Joun 


Byertey. 
A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
e, illustrated by copious Examples and 
ercises. By J. RowsoruaM. 

The Book of Nature ; being a Succession 
of Lectures formerly delivered at the Surrey 
Institution, as a popular Illustration of the 
general Laws and Phenomena of Creation. 
By Dr. Joun Mason Goope, F.R.S. 

The Fifth Part of Mr. Biore’s Monu- 
mental Antiquities of Great Britain. 

A Metrical Praxis for the Schools, heing 
an easy Introduction to the writing all kinds 
of Latin Verse. By the Rev. Joun Simp- 
son, LL.D. A Key will be printed for 
the use of Tutors. “° 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth, including an A t of the Mo- 
nastic Institutions in England at that period. 

Memoirs of Henry the Fourth of France. 
By Miss Bencer. 

The Fugitive Pieces of the late Thomas 
Hinderwell, Esq. Author of the Histo’ 
and Antiquities of Scarborough ; to whie 
will be prefixed a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. By Joun Cote. 


on 


Russian Literature. 

The progress of civilization in Russia, 
within these few years, has been so rapid and 
extraordinary, when compared with the bar- 
barism of the early part of last century, that 
the following synoptical view of her Litera- 
ture, Arts, and Sciences, cannot fail to be 
interesting, especially at a time when the 
eyes of Europe are directed to her present 
political changes. 

At Moscow there is a ‘* Society of Rus- 
sian History and Antiquities,” which has 
charged M. Kalaidovitch with the task of 
publishing the most ancient Russian Chro- 
nicle extant, being that which is commonly 
called the Chronicle of Nestor, from the 
name of the transcriber. This Chronicle, 
which is also called the Chronicle of Pousch- 
kin, and the Chronicle of Souxdale, was 
composed, in 1377, by a Monk named La- 
vrenti, for the Grand Duke Constantinovich. 
In 1811, the above-mentioned society com - 
missioned Professor Timkovsky to publish 
this work. The Professor carefully copied 
the whole, and had proceeded so far as to 
print thirteen sheets, when the greater part 
of the impression, together with the So- 
ciety’s library, was burnt in the conflagra- 
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tion of Moscow in 1811. M. Kalaidovitch 
has published so much of the copy as comes 
down to A. D. 1019, and is to proceed with 
the rest. 

Nicolas Gretch has written an abridged 
History of Russian Literature (“‘ Opite krat- 
koi Istorii,”” &c.), published in Russian, at 
St. Petersburg, in 1822. The author di- 
vides his History into two the first 
reaching from the middle of the ninth to 
the at of the seventeenth century, the 
second reaching to the present time. This 
work is dedicated to Count Romanzoff, the 
enlightened and zealous patron of literature 
and the arts: it has already been translated 
into the Polish language, and is about to be 
translated into German and French. Prince 
Tzertelef is engaged on a work of a similar 
kind, of which some portions have been in- 
serted in a periodical ian publication. 

Among the Russian Poets of the present 
day may be mentioned Izmailoff and Krilof. 
A fourth edition of the Russian Fables and 
Tales of Izmailof, was published at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1821. The author was born 
in 1779, and began to compose early. He 
has written in different literary Journals, 
and is President of the Society of Friends of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, at St. 
Petersburg. M. Krilof’s Fables are well 
known by the various translations of many 
of them into foreign languages. In 1822, a 
Selection from his Fables, translated into 
French verse, was published at St. Peters- 
burg. It is said that M. Krilof means 
shortly to add to the six books of his ori- 
ginal Russian Fables a seventh. M. De 
Saint Maure has inserted in his Anthologie 
Russe, ten of Krilof's Fables. 

The principal physicians of St. Petersburg 
form a Society, which publishes essays on 
medical subjects in German under the title 
of Vermischte Athandlungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Heilkunde. The two last volumes of 
this work, published in 1821 and 1823, con- 
tain articles by Doctors Blum, Mulhausen, 
Harder, Muller, Busch, Wolf, Rauch, Smith, 
Lerche, Mulius, Weisse, Kranigsfeld, Mayer, 
and Reman. 

Zoology has been recently treated by Mt- 
chel Maximovich in a Russian work, en- 
titled Glavnia Osnovania, &e. of which the 
Ist volume was published at Moscow, in 
1824. This is the first original work on 
Zoology composed in the Russian language. 

In Entomology, the Baron de Manner- 
heim, a Member of the Society of Natural 
History at Moscow, published at St. Peters- 
burg, in 1823, a treatise in Latin on the 
class of insects called Eacnemis.—The au- 
thor is employed in the administration of 
the civil Government of Finland, but devotes 
his leisure to the study of Natural History. 

Demitri Perevoztchikof, Assistant Profes- 
sor in the University of Moscow, published 
in 1822, Glavnié Osnovanie, &c. (Primary 
Elements of Geometry) in the Russian 


language. The same writer had, in 1819, 
translated into Russian Francceurs Cours des 
Mathematiques, and in 1820, an elemen- 
tary work on Arithmetic. The only origi- 
nal Russian work of merit on Mathematical 
subjects previously to M. Perevoztchikoff's, 
was a treatise on Algebra, published about 
are ach ole | . Platof » an 
author of profound erudition. There have, 
however, been several Russian translations 
of mathematical works from the French and 
German; but the number of persons in Rus- 
sia who devote themselves to the study of 
mathematics is small. 

Geography has been rather more culti- 
vated. In 1823 was published in Russian, 
at Moscow, Noveiskata guéographitchekaia 
# istoritcheskaia Izvestia o Kavkazé, new geo- 

ical and historical notices on Caucasus, 
Bronevsky, who having accompa- 
nied the mission to Persia, in 1796, re- 
mained in Georgia from 1802 to 1804, as 
Director of the Chancery under Prince Tzit- 
zianof. M. Bronevsky has consulted the 
works of all preceding authors, both on the 
natural and civil history of Caucasus, and 
has corrected their statements by his owa 
observations on the s; so that his work 
presents a complete statistical and historical 
description of a country little known in Eu- 
rope, but extremely interesting on many 
accounts, The mountains, rivers, and na- 
tural oo of the country, are de- 
scribed with spirit and accuracy, the 
lation, revenue, and trade of the inhabitants, 
are fully stated, as are their customs, man- 
ners, laws, and religion. It is remarkable 
how closely the picture of their virtues, 
vices, and other habits, moral and physical, 
approaches to that of the barbarians who in- 
habited Northern Europe, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 

Ponteschesturié vokrong Sveta, &c. pub- 
lished at St. Aeng | in 1822, contains 
the voyage of Capt. Golovnin round the 
world, in the brig of war Kamptchaka, in 
1817, 1818, and 1819. This voyage is 
already well-known to the English reader. 
The Russian work is divided into two = 
—one containing a simple narrative of the 
voyage, with a description of the countries 
visited, excluding, as much as possible, all 
technical expressions ; the other describing 
those things, and offering those observa- 
tions which peculiarly relate*to seamen and 
maritime matters. 

M. Timkovsky, a eee an jm- 
portant post in the Asiatic deputnent’ of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, published, 
in 1824, the Ist volume of a work, called 
Pontestchestvié v’ Kitai, &c. or a Journey to 
China by way of Mogul Tartary. This vo- 
lume contains the traveller’s journal from 
the time of his leaving Kiachta till his arri- 
val at Pekin. The second volume is to con- 
tain an account of his residence in the Chi- 
nese capital; and the third is to give a 
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sketch of the occurrences on his return, 
with a description of Mongolia, its inhabi- 
tants, and the religion of Buddha which 
they profess. Some time previously M. 
Mouravieff published a description of Turko- 
mania and Kchiva. Baron Meyendorf, who 
accumpanied the Russian Embassy to Buc- 
caria, in 1820 and 1821, has drawn up an 
‘account of ‘his travels; and, lastly, another 
geographical work, in Russian, is announced 
for publication, containing a complete de- 
scription of the Steppes of the Kirguises. 
The number of periodical publications in 
Russia amounts to nearly 70, and they may 
be classed as follows:—Published at St. 
Petersburgh, in the Russian language—The 
Asiatic Messenger; the Well-meaner; the 
Journal of Libera! Arts ; the Journal of the 
Imperial Philanthropic Society; Notices 
relative to the progress of Public Instruc- 
tion; the News of the Russian Academy ; 
the News of Literature; the National In- 
telligencer ; the Technological Journal ; the 
Champion of Knowledge and Beneficence ; 
the Son of the Country; the Archives of 
the North; the Memoirs of the Free Eco- 
nomical Society in Russia; the Guide for 
Physic, Chemistry, Natural History, and 
Technology; the Christian Lectures; the 
Seal placed upon real Estates (a kind of Ju- 
ictal Journal) ; the Proceedings of the Se- 
nate; the Russian Invalid; the Academical 
Gazette of St. Petersburgh ; the St. Peters- 
burgh Price Current ; the Gazette of the 
Senate; the Northern Bee. In the Ger- 
man language—The St. Petersburgh Jour- 
nal; the St. Petersburgh Academical Ga- 
zette; the Gazette of the Senate of St. 
Petersburgh; the St. Petersburgh Journal 
of Commerce; the St. Petersburgh Price 
Current ; the Harp of the North, a Musical 
Jessnal. In the French language—Me- 


moirs of the St. Petersburgh Imperial Aea- 
demy of Sciences ; the Political and Literary 
Journal of St. Petersburgh. The Museum 
for Children is also published at St. Peters- 
burgh, in the French, German, and Russian. 
—Published at Moscow, in the Russian lan- 
guage, the European Messenger; the La- 
dies Journal; Notices for Horse Fanciers ; 
the Historical, Statistiea!, and Geographical 
Journal; the Moscow Telegraph; the New 
Magazine of Natural History, Chemistry, 
&e.; the Russian Messenger; Essays in 
— and verse; the Moscow Gazette. At 

orpt, in the German language, the New 
Museum of the German Provinces of Rus- 
sia; the Dorpt Gazette. At Libau, in the 
German language, the Weekly Journal of 
Libau. At Mittau, in the rman lan- 
guage, Memoires of the Courland Society of 

iterature and Art; the Mittau News; the 
Universal German Gazette of Russia. In 
the Livonian language, the Mittau Livorian 
Gazette, and the Livonian Journal. At 
Pernau, the Weekly Journal of Pernan. In 
the Esthonian language, the Weekly Jour- 
nal for the inhabitants of the country. The 
Official Journal, Essays intended to conduce 
to the knewledge of the Livonian language. 
At Revel, in the German language, tlie 
Revel Weekly Advertiser. At Riga, in the 
German language, the Medico-Pharmaeeutic 
Journal; the Journal of the Baltic Pro- 
vinces and of Rigas the Spectator; the 
Riga Gazette; the Riga Advertiser. At 
Wilna, in the Polish language, the Wilna 
Journal; the Journal of Benevolence; the 
Proceedings of the Wilna Medical Society ; 
the Lithuanian Courier. At Odessa, in the 
French language, the Journal of Odessa, or 
Commercial Courier of New Russia. At 
Cronstadt, in the English language, the St. 
Petersburgh, Price Current. 
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ARTS AND 
Sream Vessets. 

There is now a contrivance employed on 
board a Scottish steam boat, which might 
be generally adopted with great advantage 
in other vessels of a similar kind. By the 
simple motion of @ small haudle or index, 

laced on a table upon deck, in view and in 
ete a of the man at the helm, and of the 
master of the vessel, every movement which 
the engine is capable of giving to the paddle- 
wheel may be at once commanded, The 
vessel may be moved forwards or backwards, 
or may be retarded, or entirely stopped, at 
any given momeut, by merely turning the 
handle to the places denoted by the gradua- 
tions of a dial-plate. No skill is required 
for this purpose; so that the master him- 
self, or a sailor under his directions, can 
perform the office as well as the abiest en- 
gineer. Thus the confusion which frequently 
arises at night, in calling to the engineer 
below, is avoided, and any ambiguity arising 
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from the word of command being transmit- 
ted through several persons, entirely pre- 
vented. In point of fact, it places the 
engine as much under command as the rud- 
der is—an undoubted improvement upon 
the clumsy method of bawling out to the 
engineer below, who may either not hear, or 
may be chance to be out of the way—cir- 
cumstances which may lead to the most 
serious accidents. 


Loco-motive CarRiaGE. 


A new species of self-impelling carriage 
has been invented by a M. Barret, of Lyons, 
which is capable of performing a distance of 
130 leagues in 15 hours. It was Jately ex- 
hibited at Lyons by M. Barret, who went 
in it from his own house, in the Place des 
Celestins, to the Porte St. Clair. The car- 
riage rests upon three wheels; one of these 
is placed in front, and acts as a sort of rud- 
der to regulate the.motions of the vehicle. 
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A person sitting in the body of the carri 
sets the two greater wheels in motion, by 
means of his feet, which he strikes alter- 
nately against a piece of mechanism formed 
in the ‘interior. The carriage by each 
stroke is made to perform a distance of six- 
teen feet, from which the whole distance 
can easily be calculated. The person who 
the movements of the directing- 
wheel, or rudder, has it in his power to 
turn the carriage round, and give it a con- 
trary direction whenever he pleases. 
Improvep Upometer. 
To shew the quantity of rain fallen. 

A circular basin is made of tin gett, or 
copper, the exterior-edge of which is dou- 
ble, so as to form a canal around it; about 
half an inch from the bottom of this vessel 
an aperture is made, in order that the water 
may never fill this basin, but escape through 
the aperture into a cylindrical receiver be- 
low. In this receiver a vertical slit is made 
from the top to the bottom, and being 
hermetically closed by a strip of glass, the 
height of surface of the water is thereby 
always shewn, and accurately measured by a 
scale, divided into inches and parts, fixed 
alongside ; a tube closed by a cork is fixed 
at the lower part of the vessel for emptying 
it when full of water. This basin is con- 
nected by means of a tube above with ano- 
ther basin of less dimensions, which is sur- 
mounted by a cylindrical reservoir, provided 
as in the before-mentioned, with a vertical 
slit covered with glass; and likewise with a 
scale lengthened in the ratio of the differ- 
ence of the diameter of the two basins, 
This reservoir is constructed much like those 
used to supply oil to the wick of an argand 
lamp, it is therefore filled with water on 
being put into its place, and by means of 
the tube of communication the larger basin 
is always replenished with the precise quan- 
tity of water that escapes from it ty evapo- 
ration when no rain is falling. The index 
to the larger vessel shews, therefore, pretty 
accurately, the quantity of rain that has 
fallen into the basin, while the index to the 
smaller one exhibits in like manner the 
quantity that has evaporated from it. 

Weavise Macuine. 


M. Augustin Coront, of Lyons, has in- 
vented an admirable machine, by which a 
single workman can conduct six 
looms, and weave ‘silk, cotton flax, hemp, 
and wool, into a plain or figured stuffs, with 
a celerity and perfection hitherto unknown. 
This skilful mechanic has conceived the idea 
of two looms, which, by their combinations 
and the adaptation of two pieces, form a 
third. The first has already been used in 
the fabrication of crape, of seven-eighths 
taffetas, of three quarters calicoes ; the se- 
cond in making figured stuffs; and the 
third, set up as a five-fourth machine, two 


pieces of half-ell wide, each divided by a 
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separate shuttle. All the accessories are 
Svaen'bp it teeth Up chimera pain 
~motion by 1 i 
the clapper, which is = wheels, peer 
horizontally. It receives its metion from a 
pully, with a twisted leather strap, and two 
springs placed at each side of the loom. It 
is capable of being applied to an infinite 
variety of purposes. 
Martruews’ Sarery Gia. 

The invention is likely to prevent the 
numerous accidents occasioned by the trip- 
ping or —_ of horses attached to two- 
wheeled vehicles, The mode by which 
safety is effected is thus: the steps are fixed 
to the body instead of the shafts ; and from 
the under part of these steps, small scroll- 
irons reach to within a few inches of the 
ground. “ Thus, without any very visible 
appearance, the horse by tripping converts 
the front of this chaise into a sledge, that 
slides on the ground, The horse is not 
only thereby delivered from all weight, but 
two-thirds of it are thrown on the hind part 
of the carriage, and act the shafts as 
levers, witha ccnelaédlile Teres upwards, so 
as to prevent his falling. This is done by 
that very trip, or jerk, which in al] other 
two-wheeled vehicles would force him down- 
wards. 

Mustard Tree oF THe Scriptures. 


Mr. J. Frost, F.S.A. F.L.S. has com- 
municated to the ‘* Journal of Seience” 
some remarks on the mustard tree of the 
Scriptures, Luke xiii. 19. Mr. F. observes, 
6 That a grain of mustard seed should be- 
come a tree, must have appeared to man 
paradoxical.” ‘Iam not acquainted with 
any species of sinapis that can be called a 
shrub, much less a tree.” ‘* The plant 
most likely to be the mustard tree of the 
Scriptures is a species of Phytolacca, which 
grows abundantly in Palestine: it has the 
smallest seed of any tree in that country, 
and attains as great an altitude as any. Two 
facts confirm this opinion, The Americans 
use the fresh sliced root of Phytolacca De- 
candra, for the same purpose as we use mus- 
tard seed, viz. that of a Cataplasm. The 
seed of a species of Phytolacca affords what 
the seed of sinapis nigra does in abundance, 
nitrogen; an element not found in many 
plants, except those belonging to the natu- 
ral orders Cruciate and Fungi.” 


Dear anp Duns. 


M. Majendie lately read a case of deaf 
and dumb before the Royal Institute of 
France. I¢ was that of a boy nine years 
of age, who was restored to hearing and 
speech by Dr. Deleau, of Paris. Several 
cases of the same description, within these 
few years, have come under the care of Mr. 
Curtis, the surgeon to the Royal Dispen- 
sary, for diseases of the ear, which oes 
yielded to his judicious aud attentive treat- 
ment. 
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POETRY. 





DIRGE, 
On Elizabeth, the lamented Duchess of 
i Rutland. 


QOH » hither come! with tears, with sighs, 
In tender sorrow share ; 

Here, early lost, bright Ruttanp lies— 
The mirror of the fair! 

Has beauty, then, no winning force, 
Imperious death to stay ? 

Must even virtue meet the course, 
That hurries life away ? 

Beauties are flowers, in vernal state, 
On which the morn has shone ; 

Sweet is their tenure, brief their date,— 
They bloom, and they are gone! 

Virtues survive the fleeting breath, 

In pure, in holy trust ; 

They fold a victory in death, 
And triumph in the dust! 

Here, as the virtues found new birth, 
Firm hope to grief is given ; 

For she, that bloom’d a rose on earth, 
May shine a star in Heaven! 

Lumtey Sr. Geo, SKEFFINGTON. 


——o— . 
THE DEPARTURE. 
By the Author of ** Massenburg.” 
FORTH the young soldier went. Ambitious 
flame 


Was kindling high within the ardent breast, 
And ever and anon bright glances came, 
Like light’ning flashes o’er that troubled 
nest. 
The sea’s deep slumber ere it wakes in wrath, 
And the proud thoughts swell’d *neath 
the crimson vest, [forth. 


Like the rough billows when its rage breaks 


The lofty plume waved with a martial pride, 
Aud the broad light was on his cuirass 
thrown, 

His untried sword was belted by his side, 
And forth into the world he went alone; 
What, though his mother’s anguished tears 

yet lay, [shone, 
And on his cheek undried all brightly 
Its fire soon scorched the holy drops away. 
Onward he press’d, until he gain’d the brow 
Of the proud steep that overhung the scene, 
Of all his past delights. The cottage now, 
Half hid by nature’s own umbrageous 
screen, 

Reposed in shadow, while a stream of light 
mon the hill and vale did intervene, 
Leaving his lost house in a gloom like night. 
And here he paused, and turned awhile to 

look, 
On the fair valley he had left behind, 
Following, with anxious eye, the wandering 
brook, 


That by his own forsaken cot did wind. 


And traced in memory each familiar thing, 
Until they seemed apparent to his mind, 

Realities so near can fancy bring. 

Again he seemed to hear his mother’s prayer 
Urged strongly, wildly—all her agony, 

The pleadings of her fond maternal care, 
And the deep bitterness of her hopeless cry; 

The wailing sound still rung upon his ear, 
Still, still he saw the wild glare of her eye, 

And all the passion of her woe and fear. 


And other eyes were blinded in their grief, 
Though the fair lids had sought their 
shame to hide, 
No hope to that lone heart could bring relief, 
w 


And woman’s grief was ruled by woman’s 
pride. 
Thus is it ever that that t woe, 


Which woman’s doom of miserydoth betide, 
Unpitied still she bears, but may not show. 


Soft stealing thoughts—remembered tender- 
ness, 

Came like soft dew upon his burning soul ; 
Were it not better still to stay and bless, 

Aye, and be blessed rather than dare the roll, 
The headlong fury of the battle’s tide, 

Live in her arms, and own her soft controul, 
Than seek fruition of his hopes of pride. 


He turned his steps towards the lowly plain, 
Thought of the hearts he should with 
rapture fill, 
When suddenly upon his ear, a strain 
Of martial melody broke o’er the hill ; 
He turned again with headlong haste away, 
* Norson,——nor lover,—but a soldier still ; 


Life, fame, and fortune, all before him lay. 


—o— 
SONG. 


H well! ah well a-day! 
And is my lover then untrue, 
And all the hopes my fancy drew, 
Faded away. 


I'd read that man but sigh’d, 
And proffered fondness, to betray ; 
But laugh’d, when woman fell a prey 
To his arts, and died. 


But he I lov’d, did breathe 

Such a soft tale into my ear, 

Such oaths, that quite subdued all fear, 
—Made me believe. 


And I gave up my heart, 

And joy saw never more, for soon 

His eyes, that once so fond had shone, 
Did coldness dart. 


O, cease my heart to ache— 
It ne’er will cease while 1 doth live ; 
A sigh, a groan, it just would give, 
Ere it doth break, L. W. W 
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ON THE CALAMITIES OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 


HENE’ER we feel affliction’s rod, 
Unjustly we complain : 
We deem unkind our gracious Gop ; 
His goodness we arraign ! 
Yet could we, through calm reason’s ray, 
Compare the good with ill ; 
Our blessings would our griefs outweigh, 
And shew Him gracious still ! 
Thus transient clouds obscure the sky, 
(Emblems of human woe) ; 
Till the bright Sun shines forth on high, 
With undiminish’d glow! 
Exeter. E, T. Pircrim. 


en ee 
KIRBY MOORSIDE *. 


THROUGH the lov’d haunts of thy ro- 
mantic vale, [stray’d ; 
Dear Kirsy Moor! how often have I 
Or listening sad to ~ | tale, 
Or taking blithe through ev’ry op’ning 
glade shade 
Primrose and cowslip;—or beneath thy 
Reclining careless near some favourite tree, 
(Whilst nature smiled in verdant robes 
array'd,) 
Tuned my young harp to notes of artless 
glee, {minstrelsy. 
And thus pour’d forth thy praise in wildest 
Hail! goddess of this lonely Vale, 
Spirit of light and beauty, hail! 
ou late wast dress’d, 
In a dazzling vest, 
And icicles gemm’d thy lofty crest. 
But thy robe of white,—it melted away, 
When young Spring shot forth her reviving 


Tay ; 
And the , Lae fell on her gentle bosom, 
And the woods ‘gan bud, and the wild 
flow’rs blossom. 
And now thou art seen 
In a robe of green,— 
In the pride of youth and beauty’s sheen. 
And where is the eye that hath look’d on 
thee, (chill, 
Iu the glow of thy youth, or in Winter’s 
That hath not smiled and rejoic’d to see, 
That in both thou art lovely and graceful 
still ? 
There reposes, 
On of roses, [posies. 
And Flora hath scatter’d her fragrant 
And when night hath mantled the lonely 


Vale, 
And the moon shines forth in her lustre pale, 
How sweet are the strains of the nightingale! 
Ob! never did Cynthia’s virgin beam 
Gild a lovelier lands or fairer scene. 
Hail! goddess of the lonely Vale, 
Spirit of light and beauty, hail ! 
Come from thy lone sequestered grot, 
And bless with thy form this favour'd spot, 


* Extracted from the ‘ Scarborough 
Album,” which will be reviewed in our next. 
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Or art thou reclined on mossy bed, 

Where the violet hides its blushing head ? 
Or in weodbine shade, 
Or in hawthorn glade, 
Tell, oh! tell me—where art thou laid? 


Spirit. 
Daring Minstrel! would’st thou look 
In nature's hidden mystic book ? 
Mortal eye hath ne’er beheld 
Immortality unveil’d. 
Where [ am,—thou can’st not know; 
What I am,—I dare not show,— 
Listen to the whisp’ring breeze, — 
"Tis my breath that fans the trees ; 
Look upon the blooming rose,— 
’Tis my blush with which it glows ; 
In the violet’s modest hue, 
You may read my eye of blue ; 
In the lily’s snowy grace, 
My spotless purity you trace; 
See the oak’s majestic height, 
Emblem of immortal might ; 
The tallest poplar’s graceful stem, 
Is crowned with my diadem : 
Minstrel, seek no more to know, 
Since the rest I dare not show ; 
Mortal eye hath ne’er beheld 
Sameuadine unveiled. 


—= 


Matrvina. 


TO 
OF all the flowers that sweetly blow, 


You ask—which is most dear to me; 

I love those best which native grow, 

And unassuming bloom like thee. 
And first I love the Violet meek, ° 

Content it blooms, tho’ none may see ; 
The applausive gaze it doth not seek, 

But Fides its modest worth like thee. 
I love the Lily’s virgin white, 
Its form and emblems well agree ; 
Though simply clothed, it glads the sight ; 
Though unobtrusive charms like thee. 
I love the wild Mezereon’s bloom, 

Which scorns adversity’s decree, 
While others fly the Winter's gloom, 

It ever faithful smiles like thee, 
T love the Jasmin for the spot, 

Where labour rests it doth not flee, 
But graces oft the rustic’s cot, 

And breathes contentment round like thee. 
I love the Woodbine, for it winds 

Its tendrils round a stronger tree, 
Adorns the sheltering trunk it binds, 

And claims a kind support like thee. 
I love the Rose—because its cheek 

Glows fresh with health and cheerful glee, 
Its tints the touch of beauty speak, 

’Tis beauty’s fav’rite—'tis like thee. 
To number more were waste of time, 

In short, whate’er their form may be ; 
Whate’er their hues, whate’er their clime, 
I love them most when most like thee. 

H. P. C. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The spirit of revolt in Spain is every 
where ripe: the people are starving, and 
at Madrid the price of bread is risen so much 
as to have caused a general commotion ; 
the troops were called out, when the King 
interfered, and promised to see the wrongs 
of the people redressed. The roads are 
swarming with banditti; in the early part of 
last month they attacked the Cadiz dili- 
gence, and killed the greater part of the 
escort. Five Constitutional soldiers were 
lately executed at Madrid, merely because 
they had, when serving the Cortes, levied 
military contributions. 

A tremendous hurricane at Gibraltar, on 
the 16th ult. caused a dreadful destruction 
of property and lives, increased by the in- 
famous conduct of the Spanish trovps, at a 
time when the rage of elements ordinarily 

pends |} imosities, Upwards of 
200 vessels were driven on shore, and a 
great many small craft sunk at their moor- 
ings. Amongst the former was the Co- 
Jumbian privateer General Soublette, the 
crew of which, in swimming towards the 
English lines, were fired upon in the water 
by Spanish soldiers, and many of them 
killed: some were saved by the English 
officers, who, at the risk of their lives, went 
in a boat on board the wreck, and were fired 
at by the dastardly Spaniards. About 70 
remained on board uutil the evening, when 
they delivered themselves up to their per- 
secutors, on condition that they should be 
considered as Columbians, and their lives 
saved. 





RUSSIA. 


Intelligence from St. Petersburgh details 
some serious disturbances in consequence of 
Constantine having renounced the throne 
in favour of his brother, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. It appears, that the Grand Duke 
Constantine, at the period of his marriage 
signed an act, renouncing his right of suc- 
cession to the throne, iu favour of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, three copies of which were 
secretly deposited with the Senate, the 
Synod, and the Supreme Council of the 
Empire, which were not to be opened but 
on the death of the Emperor Alexander. 
Immediately on the news being received, 
the packets were officially opened ; but, from 
respect for the hereditary rights of his elder 
brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas declared, 
on the spot, that he renounced the benefit 
of the act in question, and that he would 
take the oath of fidelity to the Emperor 
Constantine I. The Senate, the great Dig- 
nitaries of the Empire, and the soldiers, 
followed his example, and, from that mo- 





ment, they were only occupied in looking 
for the arrival of their new Sovereign. But 
the latter, faithful to the arrangements to 
which he had subscribed, made no pre- 
yarations for quitting Warsaw, where he 
held himself ready to acknowledge the Em- 
peror Nicholas the First. He waited for 
orders, without which he thought he could 
not leave his residence. This singular state 
of things continued till the arrival of nu- 
merous couriers at Warsaw, bringing with 
them the adhesion of the Imperial Family, 
and the great bodies of the Senate. On the 
25th of December, however, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas read, in the Senate, the 
formal renunciation of the crown by ‘his 
brother, and declared that he accepted the 
throne. He was immediately proclaimed 
Emperor of Russia. On the 26th the Ma- 
nifesto of Nicholas the First was published. 
This document details, with m perspi- 
cuity and historical precision, the renun- 
ciation of Constantine; and the diplomatic 
acts by which it is attested are affixed to it. 
The same day the regiments of the Guards 
were to take the oath. It was known that 
the Moscow regiment interposed difficulties 
Two companies of grenadiers of this regi- 
ment sallied from their barracks, with their 
colours, and proclaimed Constantine the 
First. These men proceeded to the square 
of Isaac, where they were soon joined by 
great numbers of the people, by the sol- 
diers of the Body Grenadier Regiment, and 
the Marines of the Guard. No other corps 
took part in the sedition, and it appears that’ 
the numbers of the factious did not exceed 
2000. Informed of these disorders, Ge- 
neral Miloradovitch proceeded to the square 
to address the rebels. But at that moment 
a man in plain clothes fired a pistol shot at 
him, of which he died some hours afterwards, 
The Emperor himself appeared without arms, 
and attempted to reclaim the mutineers, but 
without success. In the end, after having 
exhausted all geutle means—after having in 
vain explained the circumstance of the re- 
nunciation of Constantine—he was forced 
to order his troops and artillery to advance. 
The rebels having formed themselves into 
a square, had the audacity to fire first, but 
were soon dispersed, and pursued in all 
directions. The number killed is said to 
amount to two hundred. At six o'clock 
order was re-established, the troops remained 
faithful, and the greater portion of them 
bivouacked all night’ round the Palace. The 
Grand Duke Michael, who arrived in St. 
Petersburg at the moment of the tumult, 
succeeded in reclaiming six companies 
of the Moscow Regiment, who took no 
part in the revolt, but who refused to take 
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the oath of fidelity, and he led them to the 
assistance of his brother. Generals Fre- 
deriks and Schenschin were wounded. The 
Emperor, who, throughout the day, dis- 
played the most noble traits of character, 
reviewed the troops on the following day 
in garrison. The Marines of the Guards 
manifested the most sincere repentance, and 
obtained their pardon’: many officers have 
been arrested. During four hours, which 
were occupied in parleying with the troops 
before it was determined to emplvy force, 
the number of the rebels was not greatly 
augmented, and it is very ree that the 
greater part were more misled than guilty. 


SWEDEN. 

The Christiana Gazette, of December 8, 
contains the official news of a treaty con- 
cluded on the 9th of November last, be- 
tween the King of Sweden and Norway, 
and the King of Great Britain. The King 
of Sweden engages to cause penal laws to 
he passed, as soon as possible, against the 
Slave Trade. The vessels suspected are 
reciprocally liable to be visited by the ships 
of war of the contracting parties, and sub- 
ject to confiscation in case the suspicion 
should prove to be well founded. Two 
tribunals are to be established, one in the 
islend of St. Bartholomew, the other at 
Sierra Leone, on the coast of Africa, to 
decide the actions which shall be brought 
in consequence of the capture of ships, and 
to adjudge the indemnities to be given in 
cases of detention without due grounds. 

AFRICA. 
SURVEY OF THE SOUTH EASTERN COAST. 


Sometime ago, the British Government, 
excited by a noble spirit of enterprise, sent 
out two vessels to survey the hitherto un- 
known coast of Eastern Africa, and the 
island of Madagascar. Several useful dis- 
coveries have been made, connected with 
the geography, manners, &c. of thosesbar- 
barous regions; and the following curious 
particulars, dated October 18th, from H. M. 
Ship Baracouta, one of the vessels em- 
ployed on the expedition, will prove inter- 
esting. 

On the 18th July last we sailed from the 
Isle of France, (leaving the Leven, which 
is employed in the same way as ourselves, 
in port,) for the purpose of completing the 
survey of the coast of Madagasear. In 
forty-seven hovrs we made Table or Sandy 
Island, a low sand bank in the vicinity of St. 
Mary’s Island. Having surveyed it, and 
given it its proper -position, we proceeded 
to the French settlement at St. Mary’s, and 
had an oppurtunity of observing the rapid 
improvement of the port and town under 
the present Commandant. This island is 
found to be extremely rich and luxuriant, 
capable of any improvement; but being 
clothed with impervious vegetation, refusing 
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admittance to heat and almost to light, 
being subject, also, to excessive rains, the 
atagnant waters, swamps, and marshes, have 
hitherto rendered it fatally noxious. 
Standing close into Foule Point, two guns 
were observed fired on shore, and supposing 
them intended as signgls from Mr. Hasty, 
the resident British agent at Madagascar, 
requesting a conference, we entered and 
anchored under the Point: it is one of the 
best known ports in the island, and has long 
been frequented by the rice and bullock 
traders from the Isle of France and Bourbon. 
Hasty’s business was this:—A_ rebellious 
conspiracy having lately occurred among 
some powerful Chiefs in the neighbourhood 
of the Point, against the government of 
Radama, a division of whose army was then 
encamped there, it had been debated by 
the principal men, whether or not they 
should be attacked by this division at once, 
without waiting for the sanction of the 
Sovereign. As the merit of every self- 
originating enterprise depends very largely 
upon its success, the Prince seuentiog 
the Foule Point detatchment had no wish to 
take upon him this responsibility, especially 
as the enemy outnumbered him in an over- 
whelming degree; but the majority of the 
council being in favour of an attack, and 
Hasty having used all his influence aad 
argument to effect it, the war was agreed 
upon, and an immediate- movement con- 
certed. Hasty, having thus much opened 
the business, wished the Barracouta to con- 
vey him and a party of his men about 
twenty-four miles to leeward, to insure the 
success of the attack, by coming unex- 
pectedly upon the rear of the insurgents, 
while they should be engaged in front by 
the force from Foule Point. His wish being 
acceded to, and the troops, amounting to 
one hundred and seventy two, embarked, 
at ten in the evening we left the anchorage. 
About two P.M. next day, we reached an 
anchorage under the Point, and landed 
the party in safety. Three days rice, and 
his arms, (whether musket or lance, with 
thirty rounds of aminunition if it be the for- 
mer,) comprise the weight each soldier has 
to carry; they have neither baggage nor 
artillery to delay them, and though the 
proportion of sick is generally large, yct 
they are no hindrance, being invariably left 
to shift for themselves; oad in a country 
where @ war of the exterminating kind pre- 
vails, they shortly become sufficiently pro- 
vided for. Free from these incumbrances, 
their movements are as rapid as can well be 
conceived. tic conduct in face of the 
enemy is steady and determined—uative 
courage, and an ardour strongly inspired by 
a great devotion to Radama—a firm reliance 
on the superiurity of their arms and order— 
induce their attacks upon the rebels, incon- 
siderate of pumbers or situation, As Hasty 
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informed me, their attack commences with 
discharges in line of musquetry: but bayo- 
nets are easily fixed, the ¢ takes place, 
and is followed up without mercy, unless the 
enemy be routed by the fire, which generally 
oocurs. A small village stands on this 

int, and the inhabitants were coming off 
in several canoes, when, observing the 
troops in the boats, they instantly returned, 
hauled their light vessels well up on the 
beach, and took to the woods. The de- 
tachment made some prisoners, but with 
little delay proceeded on their march, and 
Hasty made no doubt of advancing at least 
twenty miles that night. The Barracouta 
weighed, and run out to sea at sunset, the 
same day, since when we have heard nothing 
of the result. 

Our next operation was surveying the 
port of Tamatave, similar, in some respects, 
to Foule Point, but affording greater and 
better shelter; from hence examined the 
coast southward to Bay S. Luce, and stand- 
ing in for this little opening observed a 
small vessel at anchor near the town pre- 
sently cut or slip her cable, set her head- 
sails, and run herself upon the beach. After 
anchoring in the bay, we sent a boat to her, 
found her deserted, equipped for the slave 
trade, and, as far as some papers left on 
board proved, belonging to ) rea No 
colours were found on board her, nor did 
she shew any as we entered the bay. In the 
evening we hauled her off, and anchored 
her for the night close tous; the next day 
carried her out and fired her. 

The same day we fell in with the Leven, 
on her way from Port Louis to Port Dauphin. 

The 14th August we entered Port Dau- 
phin, and found it in possession of a strong 
detachment of Radama’s force; it wes for- 
merly the chief French settlement in this 
grand island, but now only two persons of 
that country were met with; the chief in- 
ducement was, doubtless, the slave trade— 
that being abolished, but little inducement 
remained for any adventurer to continue. 
The garrison consisted of fifteen hundred 
men, one thousand of which were turned 
out on our visiting the fort, and went 
through the customary ceremonial evolu- 
tions with great order and precision. The 
inhabitants of this part of the island hold 
themselves quite independent of Radama’s 
authority; in consequence, here also, a cruel 
war exists. The garrison is quite cut off 
from any communication with their friends, 
for any small party detached, is certain of 
being destroyed by the natives of the 
southern district. can scarcely 
move with any thing Jess than an army. 
The present degree of civilization of the 
central and northern parts has cost him 
upwards of one thousand men, of that de- 
scription which may be called the flower of 
the country; diseases, for which they have 
no remedy, afflict the forces at every sta- 
tion, and the fever, common to the sea 


coast of the island, makes its accustomed 

Ta unrestrained. Without the 
assistance of water craft, it seems totally 
impossible that Radama can subjugate the 
country. 

At the fort of Port Dauphin the troops 
have built neat, convenient, and well ar- 
ranged huts of bamboo. It stands on a 
long, narrow, elevated point of land; it is 
surrounded with a pallisade of cane-work, 
and a deep trench dug outside, the banks 
= approaches to w Se — been in- 

ustriously planted with ¢ ickl 
shrub ; te oid of that ohib's oan oe 
so strong and sharp, as to render the 
ag. without great caution, impassable. 
country in the vicinity of Port Dauphin 
is remarkably picturesque; the south end 
of Madagascar is principally composed of 
lofty mountains. A bank of regular sound- 
ings lies off the south extremity, on which 
fifty fathoms may be gained four or five 
miles from the » Boar The coast is bold, 
barren, and rugged. 

The Star Bank surveyed by us was found 
to be a dangerous reef, partly above water, 
with a furious sea beating on its south and 
west sides; during the south-west monsoon 
it forms a fine spacious anchoring place. 
Hereabout the Albatross was nearly wrecked 
in July; she lost her anchors and boats, 
and received other damage. Several small 
islands lie on the S. W. end of Madagascar, 
hitherto little known. 

August 20, we reached St. Augustine Bay, 
from whence, last year, the Barracouta com- 
menced the survey of the west side of this 
immense island, while the Leven was em- 
ployed in a similar way upon the coast; 
from that period the vessels have twice 
(nearly) circumnavigated the island, visited 
every port, bay, or inlet, determined the 
extent and dangers of the barrier of rock 
and shoal lying along the east side, surveyed 
the shoals and islets in the Mozambique 
Channel, Scychelle Archipelago, and the 
‘adjacent groups, the coast of Africa, from 
Zanzibar to the entrance of the Red Sea, 
and concluded a few days back with the 
Caffre coast, all which work, connected 
with that of the two preceding years, com- 
— the survey of the east side of Africa, 

adagascar, and the Mozambique Channel, 
and we make no doubt but that this passage 
will, in future, become generally used during 
the proper monsoon. The latitude of every 
place (bank or island) in this Channel, has 
been determined by the most correct me- 
thods, repeatedly, under every favourable 
circumstance, and their longitudes mea- 
sured by good chronometers, after very 
short and direct runs from Mozambique, 
or other places equally well fixed, as well 
as from each other. Many of these obser- 
vations have been repeated after an interval 
of some months, and we feel assured, that 
the geographical position of every danger is 
as well ascertained as the present perfection 
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of instruments permit. The war, which 
now lays waste so large a portion of Mada~ 
gaScar, has not yet reached St. Augustine’s, 
but its effects have. Muskets are now the 

icles in g t request. In June last 
a bullock was sold for fodr Spanish dollars ; 
they now demanded ten, or a musket, but 
are a about the — i 7 
are plentiful, and c enough, an 
inferior kind. St. peter - and the ad- 
jacent Bays, have long been notorious for 
slave trading. When before here, in June, 
the Leven, which reached the Bay: some 
few hours before us, seized a large schoouer, 
belonging to Bourbon, last from Mozam- 
bique ; one hundred and seventy slaves were 
found on board her; she was carried into 
the Isle of France, and condemned. 

From St. Augustine’s, taking Eu 
Island in our way, which we found to 
a much larger one than is represented, easy 
of access, uninhabited, but abounding in 
tartle, we entered De’ Bay, in com- 
pany with the Leven, and found the Alba- 
tross there before us. This vessel (the 
Leven’s tender) had entered English River, 
but was directed to leave immediately by the 
Portuguese Governor, in the most peremp- 
tory and uncivil manner. Here also we 
found the brig Eleanor, of London, the 
master uf which and most of the crew having 
died or left her, the Governor had seized, 
landed her stores, and the small quantity of 
ivory she had collected, and did intend to 
send her to Mozambique. The delivery of 
this vessel, with her property, brought about 
a long and unpleasant altercation, which, 
for some days, seemed to defy any thing 
but force to determine; nor could the Go- 
vernor be induced to surrender the brig 
until both ships had hauled close under his 
fort, and prepared every thing for beating 
it a He a on his works 
with his people, ing eve tion 
for teas re ou gue Ppa be 
brought to bear (at least as he had to 
bring) were run over the parapet; lange 
groups of the natives, provided with shields 
and lances, were summoned to strengthen 
the garrison; aud up to the last moment, 
when the matches were lighted, we made no 
doubt (extraordinary as it appeared) but 
that the Governor would hold to the de- 
termination he had expressed. The result 
was, that the vessel was delivered up, and 
is now loading in Table Bay for London, 

As the chronometers are liable to be af- 
fected by the firing of artillery, we seldom 
discharge any heavy guns from the vessel ; 
but on the foregoing occasion these deli- 
cate machines had been removed to a boat 
and sent away; and as the opportunity was 
favourable, the mae eS the afternoon 
was passed in exercisi ip’s company. 
indlocneanel iidhaente caenti _ 
musket shot from the Barracouta struck 
one of the ison, in a remote part of the 
fort, on the head, and killed him instantly. 
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We were all sorry at the circumstance, as’ 
we had already been on the edge of becom- 
ing ge from ~ 94 ‘ 

Albatross, with a from 
the ships, went up the wae ope Aen 
of shooting some hippopotami: they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining and bringing down two, 
yA pe with some ~ — or three 

8 i m the rest were 
stacked by myo I and one of the 
gentlemen was somewhat hurt by him. 

The people of Delagoa are now in as 
wretched a condition as can be imagined; 
degraded and oppressed, they have scarcely 
a way of obtaining sufficient sustenance to 
support life. The Portuguese have lately 
destroyed their boats; and they complain 
of various other kinds of ill usage. 

Having completed the survey of this in- 
teresting Bay, three days after we reached 
Port Natal, on the Caffre coast, where a 
settlement is formed by Mr. Farewell of the 
Navy; who has had a large tract of the 
country ceded to os on cme the 

mt Sovereign o D Tm of 
Caffraria. His ‘odastedl object is Sg col- 
lecting of ivory, and of which he has three 
tons only. A destructive war now raging in 
the country cannot but be extremely hurt- 
ful to his views and success. He has about 
thirty natives and two Europeans attached 
to him; and is about commencing farming. 
We found him in want of some kind of pro- 
visions, with which he was supplied in 
the Leven. The loss of a small vessel 
which traded between him and the Cape, 
has beena severe loss, not only in her and 
her cargo, but in preventing him from ful- 
filling his promises to the Chiefs. < 

We are now on the point of completing 
our refit, in order to examine the west side 
of this continent. The Leven and Barra- 
couta will proceed in company to the river 
Congo, where they will separate upon their 
Tespective employs, the coast between the 
Zaire and the Gambia being divided be- 
tween them. We shall leave this colony 
(after having surveyed Table Bay), abous 
80th inst. 

JAVA. 


The position of the Dutch authorities in 
the island of Java has long been a subject of 
tauch alarm to the merchants who carry on 
the trade with Batavia, and it was increased 
by letters received from that port of the 
10th September, with intelligence of an 
action having been fought on the 2d be- 
tween the Dutch and the native forces near 
Samarang, in which the latter were success- 
ful. They had, h er, an i su- 
petiority of numbers, the accounts esti- 
pg be native army at 10,000 men, but 
the Dutch force at not more than 300. 
As all residents have been compelled by the 
Dutch authorities to bear arms, there were, 
among the force opposed to the insurgents, 
a considerable number of English saendhante, 
several of whom have been killed. 
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WEST INDIES. 

The Demerara papers contain an ordi- 
nance of the Governor for the religious in- 
struction of the slaves.of the colony, and for 
the improvement of their condition. By 
this it is ordained, that any person em- 
ploying a slave between the hours of sunset 
on Saturday aud sunrise on Monday, shall 
forfeit 600 guilders for every offence. An 
exception is made in favour of local cireum- 
stances, such as saving or tending live stock, 
&e. The usaze of holding markets on Sun- 
days is to be abolished, and slaves when de- 
serving punishment are not to be chastised 
with ** cruelty or passion.” After January, 
1826, no female slave is to be punished by 
flogging, under a penalty of 1400 guilders. 
Several other excellent regulations are puint- 
ed out in the Ordinance. 

AMERICA, 

The population of the chief towas in 
America continues to increase rapidly. New 
York now contains 168,932 inhabitants. 
Boston is believed to contain 55,000. The 
advance in the arts and amusements of civi- 
lized life keeps pace in these cities with the 
augmentation of numbers. New York has 
its Atheneum, aud its Italian Opera, and 
the American Editors talk as currently of 
the Garcia, and her warblings, as we in 
Europe do of Catalani or Pasta. In the 
Atheneum, too, they have their Profes- 
sors of Phrenology- 


MEXICO. 


Official accounts have been received from 
Mexico, of the capture, by the Patriots, of 
the Castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa, the last spot 
which Old Spain retained in that quarter of 
South America. The mortality had been 
very great in the Castle of St. Juan d’ Ulloa 
previous to its capitulation. Of 600 men, 
300 died since the 1st September, 200 were 
ill, and 105 only fit for duty. Three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, and the stores, were 
valued at two millions of dollars. 

Captain Forest, lately invalided from the 
squadron at Carthagena, has brought home 
with him two rare ‘and valuable antiques, 
which were presented to him by the Gover- 
nor of Sacrificios’ (near Vera Cruz), of two 
figures of human ‘appearance, in height 
about ten inches, of most beautiful and de- 
licately white transparent marble. ‘They 
were dug out of an ancient fort or fortifica- 
tion, where, it is believed, they were buried 
in the 16th century, when the Spaniards, 
under Cortez, landed in Mexico. Captain 
Forrest has also an earthen pan, of a cir- 
cular form, about twelve inches high, which 
was dug up by the Indians; and an arm 
chair of most singular workmanship, said to 
have belonged to Montezuma. [We doubt 
not these discoveries will give rise to fur- 
ther speculation on the antiquity of the New 
World.) 


—o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The important Act for-effecting an Alter- 
ation in the Weights and Measures (as no- 
ticed in vol. x¢y. ii. p. 349) came into ope- 
ration on the Ist of January. Under this 
Act, the Ale; Wine, and Corn Gallons are 
assimilated ; the uew gallon is to contain 
277,274 cubie inches. The old-ale gallon 
contains 282, the wine gallon 231, and the 
corn gallon 268,8 inches. One quart must 
be added to the present bushel, to constitute 
a legal bushel; and of course one gallon 
must be added to a sack of wheat, or 14 
bushel to a load. The present gallon will 
require an eddition of a quarter of a pint; 
and every measure of capacity for dry goods 
will be deficient, for a measure of the same 
denomination, by 34 per cent. The new 
gallon is, as near as possible, one sixtieth 
part less than the old beer gallon: the ad- 
vantage will consequently be the dealer’s, 
unless the quality be improved, the altera- 
tion being too small te produce any altera- 
tion in the price. The new gallon will ma- 
terially affect the wine measure, it being 
about one-fifth greater than the present wine 
gallon. By section 15 it is provided that 
al! contracts for work done, or goods deli- 


vered, shall be deemed to be made according 
to the new standard, where no special agree- 
ment shall be made to the contrary ; and in 
all cases where any special agreement shal) 
be made, with reference to any weight or 
measure established by local custom, the 
proportion which such weight or measure 
bears to the standards established by this 
Act, shall be specified, or the agreement 
shall be void. Section 16 provides that it 
shall be lawful for any person to buy and 
sell by any weights or measures established 
either by local custom, or founded on spe- 
cial agreement; but in order that the pro- 
portion which such weights or measures Coe 
to the standards established by this Act, 
may be known, such proportion shall be 
marked upon all such customary weights 
and measures. Under this clause all ex- 
isting weights and measures may be used, 
but makers of weights and measures are not 
permitted, after this Act comes into opera- 
tion, to make other weights and measures 
than those established by the Act. By 
Section 17 Com Rents and Tolls now paid 
by customary measure shall be ascertained 
according to the standard of this Act by a 
Jury summoned at the Quarter Sessions for 
that purpose. Section 21 enacts that the 
penalties provided by former Acts, shall be 
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put in execution against persons having 
weights and measures not conformable to 


the standards of this Act. The object of 


the late Bill is to simplify the system, and 
to ensure uniformity by affording superior 
facility of verification. Measures of capacity 
are no longer defined by cubical contents, 
but by the weight of pvre water which the 
should contain. Thus, any vessel whic 
exactly contains 10lb. avoirdupois of pure 
rain water, is an imperial gallon, and a ves- 
sel containing 241b. of rain water is a quart. 
The bushel is any vessel which will exactly 
contain 80lb. of rain water. But it must 
be remembered that the bushel for heaped 
measure must be cylindrical, and its outside 
diameter 194 a No alteration has 
Leen made in the existing standards of linear 
dimensions or of weight, and the change in 
the measures of capacity erate a facility 
to persons possessing weights, to construct 
or verify their measures of capacity at plea- 
sure. 

The statement of the Irish Revenue for 
the year recently elapsed, demonstrates that, 
notwithstanding the large repeals and reduc- 
tions of duties by different Acts of the last 
Session, it has, for the year 1825, virtually 
exceeded that for 1824, embracing the most 
important branches of the Public Revenue. 
The Customs and Excise combined have 
increased 8$4,378/.; the Post Office exhi- 
bits an increase of 1847/.; and the Miscel- 
laneous articles give an increase of above 
40,000/. Ireland is entirely an exporting 
country, the imports of grain from Britain 
being very trifling. The great seats of the 
exporting trade are Waterford, Limerick, 
Sligo, Youghall, Cork, Dublin, aud Drog- 
heda. Waterford ships about 250,000 quar- 
ters annually of Wheat and Oats, nearly in 
equal proportions, with 10,000 of barley, 
&e. and about 200,000 ewts. of flour. Li- 


merick ships about 180,000 quarters, of ff 


which oats form two-thirds ; Sligo, Youg- 
hall, Dublin, Cork, and Drogheda, from 
90,000 to 140,000 quarters each. The en- 
tire exports of Ireland to Britain amount to 


about 1,200,000 quarters of grain, and | 


800,000 cwts. of meal and flour. 
A great deal of interest has lately heen 
excited by a paper read before the Royal 


Society of Edinburgh, by Sir William Ha- | 


milton, Bart. on the subject of Phrenology, 
showing that it can have no real foundation. 
He has also showed that its doctrines lead 
inevitably to Fatalism, Materialism, and 
Atheism; and, in fact, reduce man to a 
mere state of moral brutalism. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Jan. 5.—About half-past four o'clock 
this afternoon, a great part of the metropolis 
was put inte considerable alarm by the sud- 
den appearance of flames at a great height, 
which were soon ascertained to proceed from 
the well-known manufactory of Messrs. 








Walker anf Parker, the patent shot manu- 
facturers, on the south of the Thames, op- 
posite to Surrey-street. No workmen were 
in the building, nor was business of any sort 
going on when the fire appeared. After 
the breaking out of the fire at the top of 
the building, the wind being high, and the 
ventilation from the bottom upwards very 
strong, the fire soon descended from. one 
floor to another, until the whole pile, about 
140 feet high, was in one great blaze. The 
flames issuing from every aperture on each 
side of this great quadrangular structure 
produced a grand and terrific effect. The 
upper tower, as it was called, fell in with a 
most tremendous crash; and fhe lead in a 
liquid state falling down, partly outwards, 
in nearly a constant stream, was so frightful, 
and the heat proceeding from the manufac- 
tory so intense, that none of the firemen 
could approach the place : their efforts were 
therefore directed to the adjoining premises, 
and they fortunately succeeded in allaying 
any apprehensions for the safety of the 
neighbourhood.—By permission of Mr. 
Allen, we have copied the following notice 
(accompanied by a view of the manufactory) 
from his ‘* History of Lambeth,” now in 
the course of publication. One of the 
mest conspicuous objects from the river is 
the Manufactory for Patent Shot. 





It is situated near Waterloo Bridge, and was 
established about the year 1789 by Messrs. 
Watts. The principle of making the shot 
is to let it fall from a great height, that it 
may cool and harden in its passage through 
the air, to such a degree as nvt to lose its 
spherical shape by the pressure of the water 
in which it is received below. The height 
of the tower at this manufactory is 140 feet, 
and the shot falls 123 feet.” 

The frost during the middle of the mouth 
has been extremely severe. On the 10th, 
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the Serpentine River, the Basin in the 
Green Park, and the Canal in St. James’s 
Park, were completely frozen over, and in 
most parts the ice was of sufficient strength 
to admit of the diversion of skaiting. Though 
a number of persons continued on the Ser- 
pentine River during the greater part of the 
day, no accident happened ; but this un- 
happily was not the case in St. James’s 
Park, where two lives were lost. The ice 
having given way, no fewer than nine per- 
sons fell in. The following day some other 
lives were lost.—On the 13th instant, Mr. 
H. Hunt, jun, betted one hundred guineas 
with a noble Lord that he would drive his 
father’s blacking van, and four blood horses, 
across the Serpentine river, accompanied by 
his two servants. Young Hunt showed the 
greatest coolness, and drove the horses over 
the river. The two servants played ‘* Rule 
Britannia,” and other popular tunes, on the 
key bugle. 

Numerous calculations have been made of 
the annual consumption of food in the me- 
tropolis ; but this is not easily ascertained, 
as, although we may know the number of 
cattle and sheep, yet we have no means of 
learning the weight. Of the quantity of 
cattle sold in Smithfield market, we have 
the most accurate returns, and find, that in 
the year 1822, the uumbers were 149,885 
beasts, 24,609 calves, 1,507,098 sheep, 
and 20,020 pigs. This does not, however, 
by any means, form the total consumed in 
London, as large quantities of meat in car- 
cases, icularly pork, are daily brought 
from the counties round the metropolis. 
‘The total value of the cattle sold in Smith- 
field is calculated at $,500,000/. It is sup- 

that a million a year is expended in 

its and vegetables. The consumption of 
wheat amounts to a million of quarters an- 
nually ; of this, four-fifths are sapposed to 
be made into bread, being a consumption of 
65 millions of quartern loaves vem a in 
the metropolis alone. Until within the last 
few years, tre price of bread was regulated 
by assize; and it may afford some idea of 
the vast atnount of money paid for the staff 
of life, when it is stated, that an advance of 
one farthing in the quartern loaf formed an 
aggregate increase in expense, for this ar- 
ticle alone, of upwards of 18,0001. per week. 
The annual consumption of butter in Lenden 
amounts to about 11,000, and that of cheese 
to 13,000 tons. The money paid annually 
for milk is supposed to amount to1,250,000/, 
The quantity of poultry annually consumed 
in Loadon is supposed to cost between 
70,0001. and 80,0001. That of game de- 
pends on the fruitfulness of the season. 
There is nothing, however, more surprising 
than the sale of rabbits: one salesman in 
Leadenhall-market, during a considerable 
portion of the year, is said to sell 14,000 
rabbits weekly. The way in which he dis- 


poses of them is by employing between 150 
and 300 men and women, hawk them 
through the streets. 


At a Common Council, held on the 19th 
of January, it was stated by Mr. Jones, that 
the Library Committee had pemine for 
250 guineas, a complete set of the Gazette, 
from its origin in 1665, and supposed to be 
the most complete set in existente. A great 
number of valuable works relative to the an- 
tiquities, history, laws, manners, and cus- 
toms of the City of London, and Borough of 
Southwark, had also been collected. Mr. 
Hick moved that a room should be provided 
for the reception of such antiquities as might 
be found or procured, connected with these 

He said, that in the numerous ex- 
cavations which had recently been made in 
various parts of the City, many remains, 
valuable to the antiquary, and important to 
the historian, had been discovered, and dis- 
persed for want of care, or for want. of a 
ar place to put them in. Many that 

ad recently been found might perhaps be 
procured, and some would probably be pre- 
sented, if an appropriate place were provided 
for their reception. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have given 
directions for building another class of ships 
on the several principles of Sir Robert Sep- 
pings (the Surveyor of the Navy), the 
School of Naval Architecture, and Capt. 
Hayes, R.N. The frigates, of 28 guns, are 
to be built at Portsmouth and Woolwich 
yards, in which the plans of these scientific 
projectors are to be worked out, and their 
comparative excellence afterwards put to the 
test, by experimental cruising. It is a diffi- 
cult, and with all the knowledge we possess, 
a very defective, but highly important sci- 
ence; and it is only by a course of experi- 
ments, that any improvement in it can be 
attained.—It ought not to be said, with 
truth, by any other power on the face 
of the globe, that they build better ships 
than we do. Their Lordships have also 
ordered two sloops of war to be built at 
Chatham, on the plan of the Pylades (Sir 
Robert Seppings’) enlarged and altered ; 
two at Pembroke, on the plan of the Orestes 
(Dr. penned L and Captain Hayes is to 
build one at Portsmouth, on his plan, which 
shall excel the Champion in every qualifi- 
cation. 





Mr. Perkins has invented a steam-gun, to 
be applied to the purposes of artillery or 
musketry. On the 6th of December, a 
trial was made of its effect, at his manufac- 
tory in the neighbourhood of Regent’s- 
= There were present, the Duke of 

ellington, and several other officers of the 
Ordnance department at Woolwich. The 
destructiveness of the weapon was equal to 
the appalling impression caused by the ex- 
plosion. The following is a calculation of 
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the advantages in point of economy, compa- 
red with gunpowder : suppose 250 balls are 
discharged in a minute by the single-barrel 
steam-gun, or 15,000 per hour, this for 16 
heurs would require 15,000 ounces of gun- 
powder per hour, or 15,000 pounds weight 
for the 16 hours. The expense of gunpow- 
der being 70s. per cwt. or 351. per thousand, 
is 5251. Mr. Perkins says that he can throw 
that number of balls in succession for the 

rice of five bushels of coal per hour, or 

tween 3/. and 4/. only for 1d been. 

On this tremendous machine of destruc- 
tion a French paper obseaves, “‘ When a 
destructive invention was proposed to one 
of our Kings, which went to effect revolu- 
tion in the art of war, the Monarch purchas- 
ed the secret to extinguish it. It is other- 
wise in England; and we see by the experi- 
ments which have just been made at the 
house of Perkins, the engineer, what encou- 
ragement the Grand Master of the English 
Artillery, and the Officers of the British 
Army, give to the inventor of a species of 
infernal machine, which has for its object 
to render all valour useless, and to reduce 
the science of war to the employment, more 
or less intelligent, of some moving volcanoes, 
which will exterminate entire masses in the 
course of a few hours. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kino’s Tuearre. 

Jan. 7. This theatre opened for the 
season with a serious operatic piece, called 
Crociato in Egitto. ‘The debutante, was 
Mademoiseile Bonini, (who has sung a good 
deal on the Continent with Velluti,) in the 
character of Palmide. Madame Cormega also 
made her debut on this evening, but with- 
out exciting much admiration for her talent. 
Velluti was in —— tune; but in some 
of the higher notes there was a disagreeable 
hentotienn. On the the whole the piece was 
well received. A new ballet followed, en- 
titled La Cruche Cassée, by M. D’Egville ; 
but there was nothing in it of the least 
attraction. 

Drury Lane. 


Jan.13 A farce, from the pen of Mr. 
Brayley, called /Yool Gathering, was intro- 
duced ; but it was so stupid and inconsist- 
ent, that had not Mr. Liston played the 
hero of the piece, Mr, W » the audi- 
ence would never have patiently sat to the 
close. It appeared to be a senseless imita- 
tion of The Absent Man, played a few years 
ago; and made up of stale jokes—such as 
putting the watch instead of the egg into the 

iling water, &c. &c. 


— a 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, 


Charles Bankhead, Esq. to be Secretary 
to his Majesty’s Legation to the United 
States—Thomas ‘Tupper, Esq. to be his 
Mejesty’s Consul in the Duchy of Courland, 
to reside at Riga; Anthony Lancaster Mo- 
lineaux, Esq. to the same office at Georgia, 
to reside at Savannah; and George Salkeld, 
Esq, to a similar office at New Orleans. 

War Office, Jan. 10. 15th Reg. " 
Captain O'Donnell to be Major. — 18¢ 
Reg. of Foot, Capt. Doran to be Major.— 
Brevet Capt. Michell, Professor of Fortifica- 
tion at the Royal Mil. Acad. at Woolwich, 
to be Major.—Uuattached: To be Lieut.- 
Cols, of Inf. Major Carmichael, 18 foot.— 
Major Philips, 15th Light Dragoons. 


EccesiAsTicaL PRereRMeENTs. 


Rev. Dr. Bull, to the Archd. of Cornwall. 
Rev. W. H. Dixon, Prebend. of York Cath. 
Rev. Arnold, Wakerly V. co. North, 
Rev. H. Atlay, Timwell R. Rutland. 
Rev. H. Butterfield, Brockdish R. Norfolk. 
Rev. P. Candler, Letheringsett R. Norfolk. 
Rev, W. Carter, Quarrington N. co. Linc. 
Rev. C. Child, Orton Longueville and Bot- 
tle Bridge R. co. Hants. 
Rev. Dr. Coppard, Famborough R, Hants. 
Rev. W. Dalby, Warminster V. Wilts. 





Rev. A. Duncan, Church and parish of 
Coylton in the Presb. and co. x je 

Rev. J. Horner, South Preston R. co. Linc. 

Rev. R. Michell, Fryerning R. and East- 
wood V. Essex. 

a R. A. Musgrave, Compton-Bassett R. 


ilts. 

Rev, C. J. Ridley, Landing and West-Hard- 
ing R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. J. Rodber, St. Mary et Hill R. 
London. 

in. oe Taunton, Stratford St. Anthony R. 

ilts. 
Rev. W. Thresher, Tichfield V. Hants, 
aa ne J. W. Valpy, Stanford Dingley R. 





DispensaTIons. 


Rev. C. B. Rawbone, to hold Coughton V. 
co. Warwick, with Buckland V. Berks. 





Civit PrererMent. 


Rev. J. Bailey, Head Master of Perse Free 
Grammar-school, Cambridge. 

Rev, J. Ellerton, Head Master of Stofford 
Free Grammar-school. 

J. H. Markland, esq. of the Temple to he 
Treasurer and Secretary to the Stewards 
of the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy— 
vice Charles Bicknell, esq. who has re- 
signed. 
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BIRTHS, 


June 23. At Kinson, Dorset, Mrs. J. 
W. Lukin, a dau. 


Lately. _ At. Fifehead Parsonage, near 
Shaftesbury, the wife of Rev. Ed. Peacock, 
a dau.—Mrs. Monk, lady of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Peterborough, a dau.—At Nor- 
folk House, the Countess of Surrey, a son, 
—The wife of Rev. Mr. Worthington, a 
daughter. 

Dec. 10. The wife of C. R. Pole, Esq. 
of Nottingham-place, a dau.—17. At East 
Sheen, Surrey, the Hon.Mrs. Penrhyn (dau. 
of Lord Stanley) a dau.—24. at Longeroft. 
Hall, Staffordshire, the wife of the. late W. 
W. Fell, Esq. barrister-at-law, a son.—20. 
The wife of J. H- Markland, Esq. of Gower- 
street, a dau.—At Wheatley, co. York, the 
lady of Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. a dau.—s0. 


The wife of James Jones, Esq. of Camber- 
well, a son.—31. The wife of Lacy Rum- 
sey, Esq. of Sloane-street, a son. 

Jan. 2. At Duffield, near Derby, the lady 
of Sir Charles Colville, a dau.—5. Viscoun- 
tess Chetwynd, a dan.—7. At her house in 
Albemarle-street, Lady Frapces Levison 
Gower, a son.—s. At Beverley, the wife of 
the hon. Alex. Macdonald, son of Lord Mac- 
donald, a son.—10. At the Vicarage, Brad- 
ford, the wife of the Rev. Henry Heap, a 
son.—11. At Teddington, the wife of the 
Rev. John Harcourt Skrine, a dan.—11. At 
South Audley-street, Lady Frances Bankes, 
ason.—13. The lady of Robert Sayer, Esq. 
of Sibton Park, a son and heir.—18. At the 
Vicarage, Southwell, Nottinghamshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Fowler, and dau, of 
Mr. Bish, of London, a daughter. 


—o— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At St. Keverne, Philip Melville, 
Esq. of Walthamstow, to Eliza, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Sandys, of Lanarth, Cornwall. 
—At Bishop’s Court, Isie of Man, W. 
Leece, Esq. to Margaret, dau. of the late 
Mr. James Smith, of Liverpool At 
Guildford, Surrey, John Burder, Esq. of 
Parliament-street, Westminster, to Miss 
Taylor, of Guildford, 

Dec. 17. In London, Baron‘de Kolii, to 
Miss Marion Hammersley, formerly of the 
Liverpool Theatre.——20. At Chester, Ro- 
ger Bamston, Esq. only son of Col. Bam- 
ston, to Selina, dau. of Dr. Wm. Thackeray. 
At Bedford, the Rev. Peter La 
Trobe, to Mary Louisa, dau. of the Rt. Rev. 
F. W. Foster. —— At Woodstone, Hunts. 
the Rev. 'T. Garbett, master of Peterborough 
school, to Sarah, dau. of the Rev John 
Bringhurst, rector of Woodstone. 238. 
At Walthamstow, Rer. Robert Ward, of 
Thetford, to Ann, dau. of the late Mr. Jos. 
Umphelby, merchant, of London. 29. 
At Benenden, Rev. W. Marriott Smith Mar- 
riott, of Trinity college, Cambridge, son of 
Sir Joba Wldbore Smith, of Dorsetshire, 
rector of Horsemonden, Kent, to Julia Eliz. 
dau. of Tho. L. Hodges, Esq. of Hemsted. 
Rev. Rich. Harvey, to Louisa, dau. of 
John Rycroft Best, Esq. of Barbadoes. 

Jan.3. At Doddington, co, Glouc. the 
Hon. Arthur Thellusson, brother of Lord 
Rendlesham, to Caroline Anna Maria, dau. 
of Sir C. Bethell Codrington. 3. At 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, Capt. Cha. Pear- 
son, R. N. of St. James’s-place, London, to 
Maria, dau. of the late tro Sayers, Esq. 
4. At St. James’s Church, Col. Sir 
Robert Arbuthnot, K. C. B. Coldstream 
Guards, to Harriet, dau. and co-heiress of 
the late Tho. Smith, Esq. of Castleton Hall, 
Roclilaie, Laticash.——6. At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, Wim. Henry, son of the 





——27. 




















late Johp Scandret Harford, Esq. of Blaize 
Castle, Gloucestershire, to Emily, dau. of 
Jobn King, esq. of Grosvenor-place. A 
At Swansea, the Rev. Edward Thomas, of 
Briton Ferry, vicar of Baglan and Abravon, 
to Eliza, dau. of the late Lewis. Thomas, 
Esq. of Baglan, Glamorganshire, 9. At 
Christ Church, Wvuodhouse, co. York, the 
Rev. W. C. Madden, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, to Mary, dau. of the late John 
Whitacre, Esq. of Woodhouse, 10. At 
Clapham Church, Major Geo. Arnold, 2d 
Bengal Light Cavalry, son of the late Gen. 
Arnold, to Ann Martinz, dau. of the late 
Henry Brown, Esq. of the Madras civil ser- 
vice. —-—10. At St. Andrew’s Holborn, 
Geo. Fraser, Esq. Lieut. R.N. youngest 
son of the late Gen. J. H. Fraser, of Ash- 
ling House near Chichester, to Emmeline, 
dau. of Mr. Bedford, of Bedford-row, Lon- 
don.——10. Hon. and Rev. W. Thellusson, 
of Aldenham, Herts, (brother of Lord 
Rendlesham,) to Lucy, dau. of Edward 
R. Pratt, Esq. of Ryston House, Nor- 
folk. 11. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone- 
square, Count Edward de Melfort, of Paris, 
to Mary Sabina, dau. of the late Thos, Nas- 
myth, of Jamaica. 12. Charles Hague 
Moulsey, Esq. to Margaret, dau. of Rob. 
Taylor, Esq. of Tolmer Hatfield. 14. 
At Upwood, Huntingdon, Joseph Hockley, 
Esq. of Guildford, Surrey, to om dau. of 
J. Pooley, Esq. of Upwouod-place—-17. 
Peter Heywood, Esq. of the loner Temple, 
to Sara Hariette, dau. of Thes. L. Longue- 
ville, Esq. of Oswestry.——At Preston, W. 
St. Clare, Esq. M. D. to Sarah, dau. of S. 
Horrocks, Esq. M. P. 23, at Bedale, 
co. York, Rev. Thos. Rich. Ryder, Vicar 
Ecclesfield, to Anne, dau. of H P. Pul- 
leine, Esq. of Crakehall.—24. At Petworth, 
Sussex, the Rev. R. C. Willis, only son of 
Adm, Willis, to Frances, da. of W. Hale, Esq. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Emperor Or Russta. 


Nov. 19. At Taganrok, aged 48, his 
Imperial Majesty, Alexander, Autocrat 
of all the Russias, The Emperor and 
Empress bad visited that spot chiefly on 
account of the salubrity of its climate, 
and to benefit the health of the Em- 
press, who had derived much advantage 
from her residence there during the au- 
tumn. On the 23d of October, the Em- 
peror set off on an excursion to Rostow, 
Nakitschevau, and Novo Tcherkask, 
and continued his journey to the Cri- 
mea, whence he returned to Taganrok, 
about the 10th or 12th of November, 
and it was thought he would review the 
corps forming the Russian army of the 
South; but the Monarch’s intention 
was arrested by the iliness which termi- 
nated in death. 

The following letters respecting his 
Jast illness and death were written by 
the Empress of Russia to the Empress 
Mother. In them the eloquence of truth 
is beautiful and striking : 


** Taganrok, Nov. 18, (N. s.) 1825. 
“Dear Mother,—I was not in a state 
to write to you by the Courier of yester- 
day. To-day, a thousand and a thou- 
sand thanks to the Supreme Being, 
there is decidedly a very great improve- 
ment in the health of the Emperor—of 
that angel of benevolence in the midst 
of his sufferings. For whom should God 
manifest his infinite mercy if not for 
bim? Oh! my God, what moments of 
affliction have I passed; and you, dear 
Motber,—I can picture to myself your 
uneasiness. You receive the buHetins. 
You have, therefore, seen to what a 
state we were yesterday reduced—and 
still more last night; but Wylie (an 
English physician) to-day, says bimself, 
that the state of our dear patient is sa- 
tisfactory. He is exceedingly weak. 
Dear Mother—I confess to you that I 
am not myself, and that I can say no 
more. Pray with us—with fifty millions 
of men, that God may deign to cumplete 
the cure of our beloved patient. 
EvizaBeTu.”’ 
* November 19.—Our angel is gone to 
Heaven, and I—I linger still on earth. 
Who could have thought that I, in my 
weak state of health, could ever have 
survived him ? Do not you abandon me, 
mother, for | am absolutely alone in 
this world of care. Our dear deceased 
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has resumed his air of benevolence: his 
smile proves to me that he is bappy, 
and that he gazes on brighter objects 
than exist here below. My only conso- 
lation under this irreparable loss is, that 
I shall not survive him; I hope to be 
soon re-united to him. EvizabeTH.” 


His Imperial Majesty was the eldest 
son of Paul I. by his second wife, So- 
phia - Dorothea - Augusta - Maria-Foedo- 
rowna of Wurtemberg Stutgard. He 
was born December 22, 1777, and the 
care of his education was committed to 
M. de la Harpe, a Swiss Colonel, who 
neglected nothing to fit his pupil for 
the bigh station he was destined to fill. 

As seon as Alexander could walk, an 
Englishman, Mr. Parland, was appoint- 
ed his diadka, a term which may be 
translated run-after, but which has by 
some been interpreted by the expression 
man-nurse. This gentleman is now liv- 
ing at Petersburgh, after having expe- 
rienced the Imperial bounty in many 
ways; and is placed, not only in com- 
fortable, but affluent circumstances. At 
the age of fifteen Alexander was a very 
imposing youth, and had become a uni- 
versal favourite among all classes of so~ 
ciety. He was early placed under the 
guardianship of Count Soltikoff, an en- 
lightened man, who was well fitted for 
the duties of that high and important 
station; and the future Sovereign, no 
doubt, benefited much by his sage coun- 
sels and his exemplary conduct. That 
the Emperor was highly pleased with his 
guardian, was proved by the veneration 
in which he held the Count during life, 
and by his condescension in following 
his corpse to the grave in the year 1816, 
on foot, and bare-headed, along with 
the other chief mourners. 

These facts, as well as many others, 
which need not be mentioned, show 
that gratitude was no stranger to the 
breast of the Autocrat of all the Russias. 
Under able tutors, appointed with the 
corsent of Count Soltikoff, the then 
Grand Duke was taught Russian, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
and also a little English; besides the 
principles of the Greek religion, geogra- 
phy, history, political economy, military 
tactics, the duties of a sovereign, and 
some of the sciences. He was reared at 
tbe Russian Court, under great care of, 
and subordinate to, his talented grand. 
mother, Catherine I1.; under much filial 
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respect fur bis tender and careful mo- 
ther; and in absolute dread of his fa- 
ther, the late Emperor Paul, 

In the days of youthful and impetu- 
ous passion, in the midst of a voluptu- 
ous Court, surrounded by almost all the 
beauty and fashion of Russia, unawed 
by examples of chastity and private vir- 
tue in the highest individuals of the 
realm, seduced by the temptations and 
facilities of gratification, it is not to be 
wondered that the young and blooming 
Alexander should have had numerous 
love intrigues at an early period of his 
life, On the contrary, it may seem sur- 
prising, that the young Prince, placed 
in the midst of so much evil example, 
so much depravity, and so great a defi- 
ciency of moral principle, should have 
wandered so little as he did from the 
path of virtue. 

The above circumstances being taken 
into view, it might naturally enough be 
supposed that an early marriage was re- 
commended; and accordingly he was 
married when 16 years of age, October 
9th, 1793, to the Princess Louisa of Ba- 
den Durlach, two years younger than 
himself, and still the reigning Empress. 
Tbe Princess, on becoming of the Greek 
religion, assumed the name of Elizabeth 
Alexiena. The marriage was a political 
scheme of Ca‘herine II. and though the 
young bride was handsome, beautiful, 
and interesting, there was a coolness in 
her manner that ill accorded with the 
warmth of Alexander’s passion, and 
which rendered her not exactly the ob- 
ject of his choice. By her Majesty the 
Autocrat had two children, both of 
whom died in infancy. Since their 
death, to the regret of the Imperial 
couple, and of the Russian nation, “* God 
has given” no additional offspring. 

In the palace of St. Michael, an im- 
mense quadrangular pile, at the bottom 
of the summer gardens, moated round 
and fortified with bastions of granite, 
the Emperor Pau! with his family took 
up his residence. His Majesty seems to 
have had some presentiment of his ap- 
proaching fate, as he ordered a secret 
Staircase to be constructed, which led 
from his own chamber to the terrace, 
but, in the bour of danger, he was una- 
ble to take advantage of this exit. Late 
on the evening of the 11th, or early on 
the morning of the 12th of Marcb, 1801, 
Paul was assailed by a band of conspi- 
rators; and, after unavailing threats, 
succeeded by entreaties and promises, 
and a noble resistance, his Majesty was 
strangled by means of a sash, one end of 
which was held by Zubof, while a young 
Hanoverian drew the other, till their 
victim expired. As if they had been at- 


tending a banquet, the assassins retired 
from the place without the least molest- 
ation, and returned to their respective 
homes. Medical aid was called, in the 
hope of restoring suspended animation, 
but Paul had paid the debt of nature, 
and a few days afterwards bis body was 
embalmed by Sir James Wylie, one of 
the lucky individuals whose fortune was 
made by his {mperial master’s whims. 

Whether Alexander was aware of the 
intended murder of his father, or whe- 
ther he knew of the time fixed for its 
perpetration, admits of discussion ; but 
it is certain that at an early hour of the 
morning of the 12th of March, his 
friends and his counsellors rallied round 
bim; that the death of Paul, and the 
accession of Alexander, were announced 
to the capital at seven o'clock, and that 
by eight the principal nobility had paid 
their homage to the Grand Duke, un- 
der his new character, in the chapel of 
the Wirter Palace. The great officers 
of State being assembled there, Alexan- 
der was declared Emperor of all the 
Russias. 

As soon as Alexander had ascended 
the Imperial Throne, like the wily Ca- 
therine, his first care was to gain the 
fidelity of the soldiers. Almost at the 
dawn of day, mounted on a charger, he 
presented himself to the best part of the 
troops stationed at Petersburg, who were 
already assembled in the Grand Place in 
front of the Winter Palace. His Majesty 
naturally bestowed the highest enco- 
miums upon them, and in his turn was 
delighted with their noisy testimonials 
of satisfaction, and their ouras—Such 
conduct might appear strange to those 
who were aware of the fact, that Paul, 
notwithstanding all his severity and ca- 
price, was beloved by the army, and that 
the soldiers called that mad Monarch 
their ofeto, or father. But the indivi- 
duals who formed the confederacy for 
the murder of Paul, had also taken mea- 
sures to gain over the Guards, and other 
regiments stationed in the residence, to 
the cause of Alexander, by a report of 
their own fabrication, of the disease and 
death of their late ruler and commander. 

While august and solemn affairs oc- 
cupied the new Emperor, bis imperial 
Mother was suffering the utmost an- 
guish, and had oftener than once as- 
sumed the appearance of death, in long 
continued faintings. Notwithstanding 
Paul’s open infidelity, the Empress bad 
steadily maintained her affection and her 
endearing deportment towards her im- 
perial consort. That she was sincere, 
has been proved by the fact, that up to 
this hour she holds sacred the memory 
of her spouse, recollects him with the 
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tenderest love, and detests even the 
name of his assassins, Even 24 years 
after the perpetration of the murder, 
Count Panin was always obliged to leave 
Moscow on the arrival of the Dowager 
Empress in that capital. . 

It seems almost an anemaly in his- 
tory, that the murderers of Peter III. 
became the avowed favourites, or the 
protegées, of Catherine II.; and it is 
searcely less remarkable, that the mercy 
of Alexander was extended to the assas- 
sins of his father. Zubof, the chief 
conspirator, and the most active of the 
murderers’ band, was ordered not to 
approach the Imperial residence; and 
Count Panin, the former Governor of 
that city, was transferred to Riga. The 
other conspirators were treated as if no 
blame attached to their characters. It 
is impossible to conceive why Aiexander 
withheld that vengeance which justice 
seemed to demand, from the heads of 
his father’s assassins. It has been at- 
tributed by one of his panegyrists, to a 
forlorn and melancholy conviction, that 
the murderers had been prompted to 
commit the bloody deed solely by a re- 
gard to the salvation of the empire. 
Such a conviction might have induced 
the young Monarch to diminish the 
weight of that punishment which piety 
and justice called on him to inflict, but 
can scarcely account for his total for- 
bearance. 

In the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
Alexander ascended the throne of his 
ancesters, having previously been the 
favourite of his father’s subjects. His 
mild deportment, his suavity of man- 
ners, his amiable disposition, and his 
goodness of heart, had gained him the 
love and the respect of all classes of the 
population of the empire. The Tele- 
machus of the North was not then ine- 
briated with power, but, instructed in 
his duties by a Mentor endowed with in- 
telligence and virtue, exercised the au- 
thority of a despotic Sovereign to esta- 
blish philanthropy as the basis of his 
throne. His first measures, proclama 
tions, and imperial orders, tended to 
confirm the good opinion and the confi- 
dence of the people. He sincerely pro- 
mised to tread in the footsteps of Cathe- 
rine I1.; and his first acts of kindness 
were experienced by the Petersburgers, 
whose lives had become quite miserable 
under the whimsical reign of Paul. 
Alexander gave orders that every one 
should be allowed to dress according to 
his own taste. He exonerated the inha- 
bitants from the trouble and degrada- 
tion of alighting from their carriages at 
the approach of the Imperial Familiy, 
and dving homage as they passed, which 
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Paul had exacted, even in the coldest 
and most disagreeable weather. He dis- 
missed the court advocate, who bad be- 
come an object of universal detestation ; 
and besides, he made numerous changes 
and regulations, all tending to the com- 
fort, pleasure, and advantage of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. The good- 
ness of his heart, the activity of his 
mind, the excellence of his principles, 


‘and his anxious.wish for the improve- 


ment of his subjects and his country, 
all enabled him at once to perceive the 
necessity of great changes and improve- 
ments throughout the empire. 

He was proclaimed Emperor March 
24, 1801; and his coronation in the an- 
cient Capital the 27th of the following 
September, was signalized by the release 
of the State prisoners; the recall of se- 
veral exiles from Siberia ; the pardon of 
criminals ; promotions in the army, the 
navy, and the civil service, and among 
the clerical new and advantageous regu- 
lations for the city of Moscow ; and the 
better definition and confirmation of the 
titles of some of the noble families of 
that capital. 

His first care was to putan end to the 
war which then raged between Russia 
and Englaiid; and he for some length 
of time preserved peace both with Eng- 
land and France, and vainly endeavoured 
to act as mediator between them, after 
the termination of the short peace of 
Amiens. In 1804, however, the mur- 
der of the Duke D’Enghien by Buona- 
parte excited the indignation of the Em- 
peror, who, after presenting an energetic 
remonstrance by his Ambassador, against 
** a violation of the law of nations as ar- 
bitrary as it was public,” withdrew his 
Minister from Paris, and in 1805, signed 
a Treaty of Alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with England, Austria, and Swe- 
den: acting on which Alexander has- 
tened to lead his troops into Austria, 
where, however, he arrived only in time 
to see the capital fall into the hands of 
the French. He then retreated, toge- 
ther with the remnant of the Austrian 
army, to Berlin, where he resolved to 
await the French army; but on the de- 
feat of the Austrians, at the battle of 
Austerlitz, he returned to St. Peters- 
burg, leaving the greater part of his 
army on the frontiers of Germany. In 
1606, being called upon by the Court of 
Berlin, he again took up arms, but was 
again only in time to witness the triumph 
of Buonaparte. In the spring of 1807, 
Alexander joined his army, which had 
retreated beyond the Vistuia, and with- 
stood the French with great bravery ; 
but having been defeated in the battle 
of Friedland, he retreated beyond the 
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Niemen, where he agreed to the preli- 
minaries of the peace signed at Tilsit, 
July 8, 1807. In consequetice, as is be- 
lieved, of a secret article in that treaty, 
he declared war against England, and 
soon afterwards against Sweden, which 
latter war lasted two years, and ended 
in Sweden’s ceding Finland to Russia. 
During the hostilities which still sub- 
sisted between France and England, he 
continued to side with the former Power, 
and dismissed from his dominions all 
the German Ministers and Agents, But 
the time was arrived when he was to see 
how ill-judged his friendship had been ; 
and he was forced to defend himself in 
his own dominions, with vo other Ally 
than England, against Buonaparte, who 
led 560,000 choice troops against him, 
joined with those Kings who had for- 
merly been his Allies, and whom he had 
formerly assisted. The Russians, how- 
ever, on their evacuation of Moscow, by 
burning that city, destroyed the only 
means of subsistence the French could 
expect during the winter; and thence 
followed the terrible destruction of that 
vast army. The Emperor Alexander now 
seemed animated with a spirit of ven- 
geance against the invader of the Rus- 
sian dominions. He pursued him with 
unrelenting vigour; he even published 
a description of his person as if he bad 
been a common felon. However, Buo- 
naparte escaped in a single sledge, leav- 
ing his gallant army to perish in the 
snows; and so infatuated were the 
French, that they actually suffered him 
to levy new armies, and lead them into 
Germany in 1813. By this time, how- 
ever, the scene had wholly changed. 
On March 13, Alexander and the King 
of Prussia proclaimed the dissolution of 
the Confederacy of the Rhine, and de- 
clared their intention of assisting the 
Austrians. After having been worsted 
at the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, 
they agreed to an armistice; duriog 
which the Russians were joined by Gen, 
Moreau, who, however, soon fell by a 
random shot before Dresden. After va- 
rious success the great Battle of Leipsic 
was fought October 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
which completed the deliverance of Ger- 
many. A short time before this battle 
a General, who commanded a corps of 
artillery stationed at the Imperial head- 
quarters, bad incurred, on some trifling 
occasion, the serious displeasure of the 
Emperor. His Majesty very unceremo- 
niously sent one of his Aides-de-camp 
with an order, that this officer should 
give up his command, repair, within 
twenty-four hours, to a village the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles, and take 
eharge of a regiment stationed there. 





Surprise, indignation, and fury, were 
successively evinced by the General, but 
still he obeyed the mandate. He left 
head-quarters without a moment's loss 
of time—arrived at his new designation 
—examined it—reviewed the regiment 
—and immediately drove back to his 
former station. At a review of some 
troops the following morning, the Em- 
peror soon perceived him at the head of 
his corps. Astonishment and rage were 
depicted in the Monarch’s physiognomy, 
and he dispatched an Aid-de-camp to 
know what the General was doing there, 
and why he iad left his new station, and 
dared to disobey his Sovereign’s orders? 
—The General, who is a man of talents, 
of general information, and of uncon- 
querable and sometimes ferocious spirit, 
with energy replied to the Aid-de-camp, 
‘Go back, and tell bis Imperial Ma- 
jesty, that the present time is bighly im- 
portant, and that I feel anxious for the 
fate of Russia ; tell him that henceforth 
I serve not Alexander, but my country; 
and that I am here, where I ought to be, 
at the head of my troops, ready to sacri- 
fice my life in her cause.” Such an un~ 
contemplated and heroic answer, instead 
of rousing the furious passions of the 
mind, as might have been expected, 
were despotism really absolute, hadavery 
opposite effect. The Emperorseemed pal- 
sied, replied not a word, and was glad to 
hush the affair to sleep, lest the General’s 
example should be too generally known, 
and become a precedent for the future 
for the officers of the Autocrat army. 
Before the battle of Mont Martre, the 
General, who continued in his former 
command, had a station assigned him in 
the midst of danger, on purpose, it was 
supposed by some, that his head might 
be carried away by a eannon-ball, and 
thus rid the Emperor of a liberal-minded 
aud refractory officer, This gentleman, 
who fears no danger, rejoiced on the oc- 
casion, fought and conquered. It re- 
dounds to the credit of Alexander, that 
he called for the General on the field of 
battle, and bestowed upon him the Cor- 
don of St. George. Since that period he 
has been employed on an important mis- 
sion, and at this moment holds one of 
the highest and most responsible offices 
of the State. 

In the beginning of 1814 the Allied 
Monarchs crossed the Rhine. On the 
30th of March the Allied Army besieged 
Paris, and forced it to capitulate; and 
on the 31st the Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia entered it amid the 
cries of Vive le Roi! Vivent les Bour- 
bons / and Buonaparte soon signed bis 
first abdication. On the landing of 
Louis XVIII. Alexander hastened to 
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meet him, and conducted bim to Paris, 
which he entered May 4. A Treaty of 
Peace was signed at Paris, May 30, 
1814, and Alexander left France June 1, 
for London, where he was magnificently 
entertained by the Prince Regent at 
Guildhall. He returned to St. Peters- 
burg July 25. On September 25, he en- 
tered Vienna, where he remained until 
the end of October. The ratification of 
the Acts of the Congress had been sign- 
ed February 9, 1815. When the escape 
of Buonaparte from Elba changed the 
apparent security of Europe into confa- 
sion ; great preparations had been made 
by the Russians, when the news of the 
battle of Waterloo put a stop to their 
motions. Alexander himself set out for 
Paris, where be arrived three days after 
the entry of Louis XVIII. From thence 
he proceeded to Brussels to view the 
field ef Waterloo; and after a short 
stay, returned to St- Petersburg, which 
he entered amid universal acclamations. 
From that time till his death, his policy 
was purely pacific: he attended several 
Congresses, and was almost incessantly 
moving from one part of the Continent 
to the other; but though his force was 
large, and there were not wanting, at 
different times, pretexts which a warlike 
Prince might have seized for hostilities, 
particularly against Turkey, yet he has 
terminated his mortal career without 
any deviation from the peaceful princi- 
ples agreed upon by all the great Powers 
in the last great triumph of 1815. 

The personal character of the late 
Emperor was chiefly distinguished by 
great affability and condescension, which 
was carried to such a degree, as would 
have been wholly incompatible with his 
situation, if the Government were of any 
other form than that of an absolute mo- 
narchy. Considering the disadvantages 
of his early life, he must be regarded as 
one who had, as far as possible, over- 
come by natural goodness of temper, 
those evil habits which circumstances 
seemed to form for him; and whatever 
blame may be attached to his caprice, 
his artfulness, his inflexibility, bis va- 
nity, or his gallantry, he nevertheless 
had great merit; and, indeed, his very 
faults may be said to have been well 
suited to the part he was destined to 
sustain, and to the nation whom he go- 
verned. An enemy to the costly vani- 
ties of some of his predecessors, he re- 
gulated the expenses of his palaces with 
economy, and applied his treasures to 
the foundation of useful establishments, 
the promotion of useful public works, 
the equipment of his arsenals, and the 
augmentation of bis army. Temperate, 
active, and indefatigable, he transacted 
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the business of Government through di- 
rect correspondence or personal super- 
intendence ; and, familiar with the sta- 
tisties, topography, and interests of the 
various people inhabiting his extensive 
empire, he cherished the general pros- 
perity by a polity adapted to the wants 
of each and all. The solicitude which 
he manifested for the good of his coun- 
try, and his humanity, deserve the 
highest encomiums. 

During the campaign, it cannot be 
questioned that Alexander was an exam- 
ple to his whole army. His exemplary 
endurance of privations, cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, served to animate his troops. 
His activity and solicitude were equally 
the theme of praise, while bis affability 
and conciliatory manners gained him 
all hearts, 

The simplicity of manners and mode 
of life of Alexander were very exemplary 
and praiseworthy. He slept upon a hard 
mattress, whether in the palace or in 
the camp; he rose early, lived very mo- 
derately, was scarcely ever even merry 
with wine, employed much time in pub- 
lic affairs, and was indefatigable in hie 
labours. His{ehief amusement, if such 
it may be called, seemed to have been 
the organization and discipline of the 
army. 

Having said thus much of the early 
life and of some public acts of Alexan- 
der’s reign, we shall now notice his love 
affairs. 

The unfortunate attachment of the 
Czar to Madame N——, soon after his 
marriage, gave rise to the most serious 
differences between this Monarch and 
his interesting Consort. Madame N—— 
bore the Autocrat several children ; one 
of them, a female, lately died, when 
about to be married. Being the Empe- 
ror’s very picture, she naturally attract- 
ed the notice of the people as she tra- 
versed the streets, or the promenades of 
Petersburg. Her death overwhelmed the 
Emperor with grief. 

Madame N—— was spouse of Le 
Grand Veneur, who either winked at 
bis lady's infidelity, or was obliged to 
wink at it; for in the North, notwith- 
standing all the advance towards refine- 
ment, despotism, in some instances, 
maintains its ground, and acts as it 
wills, contrary to law, justice, huma- 
nity, and religion, 

The lady just alluded to had a hand- 
some establishment allowed her by his 
imperial Majesty, and besides an excel- 
lent town-house near the residence, she 
had also a country-bouse in one of the 
islands formed by the branches of the 
Neva, and not far distant from the Em- 
peror’s summer palace. There she and 
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her illegitimate offspring generally spent 
the fine season of the year. 

The Empress had often in vain re- 
monstrated with the Emperor respect- 
ing his connection with Madame N " 
and she had frequently threatened to 
abandon her throne, and to retire to her 
relations in Germany. But the Dowa- 
ger Empress, who really loved and pi- 
tied her Imperial daughter-in-law, partly 
by caresses and entreaties, partly by 
prudential measures and persuasion, and 
partly by her disapproval of Alexander’s 
conduct, and her severe remonstrances 
to her Imperial son, succeeded in delay- 
ing her design. Yet, however sincere 
might be his vows of amendment at the 
moment, the Autocrat of all the Russias, 
like other mortals, found that the chains 
of Jove are not easily ruptured, and af- 
ter a short absence and repentance, he 
returned to sin again. Such was the 
Emperor’s conduct for many years to- 
wards Madame N ; and, as mep- 
tioned, the fruit of the intercourse was 
a young family. 

The Emperor also shewed a decided 
predilection to some other females, and 
among the rest to the wives of two mer- 
chants, whom the author of this sketch 
has seen to receive marked attention at 
the grand annual masquerade, held on 
the Ist of January, to which all grades 
of the Petersburghers are freely admitted, 
provided they be in proper dresses. 

From the open manifestation of bis 
passion for a few females, and from his 
amorous constitution, it was inferred 
that Alexander had many secret in- 
trigues besides with the beauties of the 
Court, the theatres, and of the metro- 
polis; and there is strong reason to pre- 
sume that the inference was just. 

In consequence of such conduct, it 
was very reasonable for the Empress to 
be highly discontented. In the year 
1814-15 she was in Germany; and it 
was reported that she had refused to re- 
turn to Russia unless the Emperor would 
bind himself under a solemn oath, that 
he would banish Madame N—— from 
the Russian Empire: and even after a 
deed to that effect was obtained, it re- 
quired the persuasions and the cunning 
of the Dowager Empress to get her Im- 
perial Majesty in motion for the North- 
ern metropolis, 

Madame N 











was accordingly ne- 


cessitated to leave Russia with her chil- 
dren. She went to France, and at pre- 
sent she resides at Paris. Since that 
event, it is stated that the Emperor 
Alexander had shown his regret at the 
frolics of his youth by repentance, and 
the kindest conduct to his [mperial con- 


sort, with whom he passed much time 
in his evenings. 

The next heir to the Throne of Rus- 
sia in order of primogeniture, was the 
Grand Duke Constantine Cesarovitch, 
who was born May 8, 1779, and mar- 
ried Feb. 26, 1796, Julia, Princess of 
Saxe Cobourg, sister to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Saxe Cobourg. This 
marriage was dissolved by an Imperial 
Ukase, dated April 2, 1820, and the 
Grand Duke married, secondly, May 24, 
1820, Jane, born Countess of Grud- 
zinska, and created Princess of Lowicz. 

Constantine, however, after being 
proclaimed, resigned his right to the 
Throne in favour of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who has accordingly been 
proclaimed, 

Dowacer Marcuioness oF Batu. 

Dec. 12. At her house in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, in her 92d year, Eliza- 
beth, Dowager Marchioness of Bath. 
She was the eldest daughter of Wm. 2d 
Duke of Portland (who died May 1, 
1762), by Margaret Cavendish Harley, 
only daughter and sole heir of Edward, 
2d Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and 
was born June 27, 1735. She was mar- 
ried, to Thomas, first Marquis of Bath, 
K.G. on the 22d of May, 1759; by whom, 
who died Nov. 19, 1796, she had issue 
the present’ Marquis of Bath and eight 
other children, six daughters and two 
sons. —-— 

DowacGeEr Lapy Rossmore. 

Lately. Inher 92d year, the Dowa- 
ger Lady Rossmore, widow of Robert 
Cunninghame, first Lord Rossmore.— 
Gifted with qualities of a superior order, 
she was destined to add dignity to the 
station in which she moved; and for a 
long series of years had been the leader 
of the ton in the metropolis of Ireland. 
Social in her feelings, hospitable in her 
habits, and dignified in her demeanour, 
she formed the nucleus around which 
the fashionables gathered ; and ber loss 
will be long felt, and her departure sin- 
cerely deplored. On several occasions 
her Ladyship was selected to preside 
over the Irish Court during the tempo- 
rary absence of many of the Vice-Queens, 
and the easeand urbanity of her manners, 
were peculiarly distinguishable in ber 
discharge of the duties pertaining to so 
exalted a situation. Kind in disposition, 
warm in feeling, unbounded in charity, 
her religion was unostentatious as her 
heart sincere. She lived the delight of 
her own circle, and possessed the es- 
teem of all, Fondly attached to her na- 
tive land, she constantly resided in Ire- 
land, and ber death has caused a vacuum 
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in Dublin society which it will be diffi- 
cult to fill. Her Ladyship was in the 
full possession of all ber faculties, and 
up to the moment of her death (which 
was quite sudden), she continued to ex- 
ercise ber social and hospitable qualities. 





GENERAL Foy. 


Nov. 28. Of an aneurism of the heart, 
at bis residence in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris, aged 50, General Maxi- 
milian Sebastian Foy. For eight days 
the disorder bad made rapid progress. 
Two of his nephews, of the same name 
as himself, the one his Aid-de-camp, 
and the otber an Advocate, did not quit 
his bed for a moment. ‘I feel,” said 
he, in a dying tune, “a disorganizing 
power that labours to destroy me. 
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have suspected; and he also opposed 
Napoleon's elevation to the supreme 
power, It is related of the general that, 
after one of Buonaparte’s victories, he 
was at adinner of the officers; when, 
upon “the health of the Emperor” 
having been given, he alone declined 
drinking it. In vain was he pressed on 
the point. * I am not thirsty,” said he. 
By Buonaparte’s abdication he lost a 
marshal’s baton; but his military pro- 
motion, which then ceased, was com- 
pensated by popular honours and dis- 
tinctions, which be could not have at- 
tained or enjoyed under the imperial 
government. Since bis first admission 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1819, he 
had been one of its most prominent 
orators; and in the last session he was, 
without exception, the most powerful 





fight with the giant, but cannot conq 
him.” He scarcely slept at all, and even 
sleep fatigued him. He did not deceive 
himself upon his approaching end, but 
looked death in the face as he did the 
enemy in the field. The nearer the fatal 
moment approached, the more did his 
kindness manifest itself to those 2round 
him. Wishing again to breathe the 
pure air, and see once more the light of 
the sun, his nephews carried him in a 
chair to the window, which was open ; 
but feeling himself sinking, he said to 
them—* My good friends, put me upon 
the bed; God will do the rest.” These 
were his last words, Two minutes after 
his body rendered up to the Author of 
all things the great soul that it had re- 
ceived from him. 

On opening the body after death, the 
heart was found twice as voluminous as 
in the natural state, soft, and gorged 
with coagulated blood, which it had no 
longer strength to put into circulation. 
Mirabeau, it will be recollected, accord- 
ing to the report of Cabanis, likewise 
sunk under a disease of the heart, aug- 
mented by the fatigue of the tribune 
and the cares and anxieties inseparable 
from business. 

This Officer was educated for the Bar, 
but on the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tien, he entered the Artillery, in which 
he was rapidly promoted. From the 
first campaigns of the Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo, he was in incessant 
action, and frequently distinguished him- 
self. He was wounded in Moreau’s re- 
treat, at the battle of Orthes, and at 
Waterloo. His activity in Spain was 
well known to many officers of the Eng- 
lish army. Though his fate was bound 
up with the military profession, he re- 
fused, previously to the expedition to 
Egypt, the appointment of Aide-de-camp 
to Buonaparte, whose views he seems to 


pponent of the ministry. Being one of 
the few members gifted with the talent 
of extemporaneous speaking, he was 
enabled to make or to repel attacks 
with promptitude and effect. The ge- 
neral has left a widow and five young 
children; but so strongly has the public 
feeling been excited in their favour, that 
a subscription, amounting to more than 
20,000. has been raised for their sup- 
port. Portraits of the general have been 
engraved, medals have been struck in 
his honour, and a public monument is 
to be erected to his memory. 

His funeral was celebrated Dec. 6, at 
Notre Dame de Loretto. Ao immense 
crowd, computed at 100,000 persons, 
flocked to the cemetery. A consider- 
able number of deputies, generals, and 
officers of all ranks, thronged the apart- 
ments. At a quarter past one the body 
was brought down into the yard of the 
hotel. Eight young persons presented 
themselves to carry it on their shoulders 
into the church. After divine service, 
the same persons again carried the 
corpse. Shortly after, the crowd made 
way to allow the children of the general, 
conducted by his domestics, to pass 
through them, The procession moved 
in the following order :—A datachment 
of troops of the line in two platoons ; 
a platoon of chasseurs of the National 
Guard ; the mourning coach, drawn by 
two horses, in which was an officer; 
afterwards followed nearly 6,000 per- 
sons; a platoon of troops of the line at 
the head of the equipages. All the 
pupils of the school of law and medicine, 
without exception, joined the procession. 
The Duke de Choiseul, notwithstanding 
his great age, went to the grave, and 
would have delivered an address, but 
was overpowered by his feelings, and 
compelled to abandon his intention. 
M. Royer Collard, although on the pre- 
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ceding day de had witnessed the inter- 
ment of hie distinguished brother, at- 
tended the funeral, but in the road to 
Pere Lachaise he became indisposed, 
and was conveyed to a house on the 
Boulevard. Among the followers were 
the Viscount Chateaubriand, M. Lafitte, 
M. Gohier, formerly President of the 
Directory, Horace Vernet, Marshals Ou- 
dinot and Marmont, General O’Connor, 
Xe. The grave in which the late emi- 
nent individual was interred is near that 
of Camille Jordan. The Minister of 
War's carriage was among those which 
attended the procession, Eloquent and 
pathetic addresses were delivered at the 
grave by Messrs. Cassimer Perrier, Tor- 
naux, Mechin, and Lieutenant-General 
Miollis. At the moment when the 
former said, “ If General Foy died without 
fortune, the nation will adopt his widow 
and children,” a host of voices exclaimed 
“Yes, we swear it, the nation will adopt 
them.”’ All the theatres of Paris, and 
particularly those on the Boulevards, 
were nearly deserted in the evening. 
The National Guards on duty at the post 
of their staff on Thursday appeared with 
erape on the arm. 

Baron Mechin proposes to give the 
name of Gallerie de Foy to a passage 
which he is building in the Rue de la 
Chauseée d’Antin, and which he had at 
first named Passage d’Antin. He has 
also transferred one of the shares of the 
above enterprise to the sons of Gene- 
ral Foy. 


Wituiam Cuive, Eso. 


June 15. Aged 81, William Clive, esq. 
of Styche, brother to the celebrated 
Lord Clive, and unele to the Earl of 
Powys. He was for many years M.P. 
for Bishop’s Castle, Salop. He was the 
sixth son of Richard Clive, esq. of Styche, 

Rebecca, daughter and coheir of Na- 
thaniel Gaskill, of Manchester, esq. and 
was born August 29, 1746. He first sat 
for Bishop’s Castle in that Parliament 
which met October 31, 1780; and re- 
SS that borough in ten successive 

arliaments. In 1802 his election was 
contested, but at the close of a poll 
which lasted four days, he possessed a 
decisive majority. It was brought into 
the House by the petitions of R. B. Rob- 
son and J.C. Kinchant. It was tried 
May 12, 1803; and Sir George Corn- 
wall, President of the Committee, re- 
ported to the House, May 13, 1803, 
that the sitting Members were duly 
elected, and that the petitions were fri- 
vilous and vexatious. He supported 


Mr. Pitt’s administration during the war. 





Lievt.-Gen, M. Battie. 

Lately. As Nice, Lieut.-Gen. Mat- 
thew Baillie. He entered the army as 
Cornet, 13th Light Dragoons, in 1779, 
and after serving five years as a subal- 
tern, purchased a troop in Feb. 1785. 
In 1793 he exchanged into the 32th foot, 
with a view of obtaining promotion in 
the new levies. In 1794 he was promoted 
to a Majority 104th reg. from which he 
purchased the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
2nd battalion, then raised for the 83rd, 
which he joined in Dublin, and did duty 
with it several months, when, on the 
Earl of Westmoreland’s leaving Ireland, 
there being objections made to the 83rd 
having a second battalion, it became the 


134th regiment, to his great disappoint- 


ment. He received the rank of Colonel 
Jan. 1, 1800; Major-General, April 25, 
1808; and Lieut.-General, June 4, 1813. 


Carr. Cuarves Apams, R.N. 

Jan. 8. In Everett-street, Russell- 
square, aged 42, Capt. Charles Adams, 
R.N. He entered the navy in the year 
1796, and the Captains with whom he 
served as Midshipman all bore the most 
honorable testimony to his unwearied 
bravery and good conduct. A few 
months before he had completed his 
sixth year in that capacity, he particu- 
larly distinguished himself in the Ja- 
lousie, commanded by Capt. Strachey, 
by whom he was employed to cut out 
some vessels in Calais Harbour, in at. 
chieving which he received a ball in the 
thigh, which lamed bim for life. His 
conduct was reported in such strong 
terms of approbation to the Admiralty, 
that he was ofdered to attend as soon as 
possible to pass for Lieutenant. He 
continued to serve with credit and dis- 
tinction during the whole of the war; 
and fondly hoped, at least at its conclu- 
sion, that he should retire on the ‘half- 
pay of a Commander; but in this he 
was disappointed. Meantime the Ad- 
miralty Board evinced their confidence 
in him by keeping him constantly em- 
ployed in the Sea Fencibles, Signal Posts, 
and Guard Ships. Having been three 
years First Lieutenant of the Albion, 
which he quitted with the highest testi- 
monials from Admiral Raggett, he felt 
confident that he should obtain the 
rank he had so long desired, but it was 
still withheld. At length, after being 
18 years a Lieutenant, and 24 in His 
Majesty’s service, by the kind and 
earnest remonstrance of Sir George Cock- 
burn, his tardy promotion arrived. He 
was made Commander in Feb. 1824; 
sdon after which a fatal disease, the 
consequence of his wound and hard 
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service, became apparent, and to it he 
fell a victim. 
Ven. ARcHDEACON HeEsvop. 

June 23. In Nottingham-place, aged 
87, the Rev. Luke Heslop, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Bucks, Rector of St. Mary-le- 
bone, Middlesex, Vicar of St. Augustine 
and St. Mark, Bristol ; the oldest Senior 
Wrangler, and the oldest Archdeacon of 
all his contemporaries. 

He was the youngest of a numerous 
family, at Middlebam in the north of 
Yorkshire, and was born and baptized 
on St. Luke’s day, and named after that 
Saint. He did net go to Cambridge 
until he bad passed the usual age; and 
took the degree of B.A, in 1764, as Senior 
Wrangler of Bene’t College, where he 
afterwards became Fellow. He pro- 
eeeded M.A. 1767, B.D.1775. In 1771 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the Professorship of Chemistry. In 
1772 and 1773 he filled the office of 
Moderator in the public schools. The 
Master of Bene’t was at this time Dr. 
Greene, Bishop of Lincoln. Appreciating 
the active talents and persevering in- 
dustry of Mr. Heslop, he first appointed 
him his examining Chaplain, and soon 
after, in 1778, Archdeacon of Bucking- 
ham. On the various duties of this 
latter charge Mr. Heslop immediately 
entered with uncompromising firmness 
and resolution—a line of conduct which 
he laid down to himself, and pursued 
throughout, To the Archdeaconry was 
attached a stall at Lincoln. The Bishop 
becoming Dean of St. Paul’s, next con- 
ferred on him the prebendal stall of 
Holborn in that cathedral, together with 
the vicarage of St. Peter le Poor in the 
city of London, This vicarage was re- 
signed for the rectory of Adstock in 
Bucks, the last preferment bestowed on 
him by bis early and constant patron. 
On this living Mr. Heslop resided up- 
wards uf 25 years as an active parish 
pastor and useful magistrate; during the 
latter part of this period he held also the 
small rectory of Addington. 

His residence in Buckinghamshire in- 
troduced him to the acquaintance of the 
late Duke of Portland, to whose interests 
in the county be attached himself, and 
to whom he was indebted for the prefer- 
ment he afterwards attained. In 1803 
he was presented by bis Grace of Port- 
jand, then Prime Minister, to the valua- 
ble rectory, of Bothal, co. Northumber- 
land, with which he also held the small 
rectory of Fulmer in Bucks. These 
livings, however, he shortly afterwards 
gave up, and was appointed by the Duke 
of Portland, minister of St. Marylebone, 
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and also, as a make-weight compensa- 
tion for the resignation of Bothal (which 
was conferred on the tutor of the present 
Duke), to the vicarage of St. Augustine's 
in Bristol, the preseutation to which at 
that time chanced to be in the Crown; 
the Dean of Bristol, the former incum- 
bent, baving been raised to the Bench. 
In St. Marylebone, Dr. Heslop finally 
settled himself in December 1809, when 
he had already passed the threescore years 
and ten allotied to mortal vigour. His 
advanced age, however, by no means pre- 
vented a most assiduous attention to:all 
the various concerns of that vast and 
overgrown parish. In matters of public 
business, whoever is called by his situa- 
tion or office, not only to do bis own 
duty, but to make others do theirs, must 
often find many to oppose, and will have 
but a thankless and an irksome task; 
such may, in some cases, bave been the 
lot of the venerable Archdeacon of Bucks 
and aged minister of St. Marylebone. To 
his firmness principally is owing that the 
enormous spiritua’ evil in the parish of 
Marylebone, that of vogmitting more 
than one bundred thous@nd sou]s to the 
charge of one pastor, was not perpetu- 
ated, as it had heretofore been palliated 
for the moment, by the erection of ad- 
ditional proprietory chapels, instead of 
the only effectual remedy being applied, 
viz. a division into separate parishes. 
—This remedy his suggestions chiefly 
pointed out, and this his ready yielding 
up his own rights, enabled the Crown to 
begin during his incumbency. By one 
of the last acts of the last session of par- 
liament, this long-called-for division has 
been carried into complete effect... In 
the discharge of the ministerial duties 
of Marylebone, Dr. Heslop was ever ready 
to dv more than could be looked for, 
either from his age or his station, His 
heart was ever kind, and his ear ever 
open, to the calls of distress when 
brought before him; and the peor who 
went to bim with their own little tales. 
of want or difficulty will bear their tes- 
timony, that they always found him at- 
tentive to their complaints, and ready 
both himself to give and also to procure 
for them proper relief. In private life, 
whoever knew him, will recollect the 
perfect urbanity and affability of his 
manners. In person tall and command- 
ing, his appearance was that of a highly 
dignified and venerable clergyman. Such 
was the extraordinary vigour of his con- 
stitution, that for the first eighty yeare 
of bis life, he was never confined a single 
day by sickness, nor ever had recourse to 
medical remedies or advice; a rare ex- 
emption this from the ills which flesh is 
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generally heir to; yet such an uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of health, throughout 
so extended a period, must be attributed, 
in part at least, to his own proper and 
temperate use of the blessing itself: he 
never knew what it was to have an bead- 
ache. During this long Archdeaconship, 
he published several charges to his clergy, 
marked by sound practical advice ; whilst 
resident in his living in Bucks, two short 
** Exhortations to habitual and devout 
Communicants ;” and whilst at Bothall, 
two sermons preached at the assizes, and 
at the visitation of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. He published ‘ Observations on 
the Statute of 31 Geo. III. c. 29, con- 
cerning the assize of bread,” 8vo. 1798. 
** Comparative statement of the Food pro- 
duced from Arable and Grass Land, and 
the returns from each,” 4to. 1801. (Re- 
viewed in vol. LXxtl. p. 755.) *€ Observa- 
tions on the duty on Property, &c.” 8vo. 
1805. ** Two Sermons and a Charge,’ 
8vo. 1807. To the very end of his life 
he continued extremely fond of all mat- 
ters relating to calculation, and was con- 
stantly employipg himself with a per in 
his hand. He Was throughout life inde- 
fatigable. In 1773 Mr. Heslop married 
Dorothy, a daughter of Dr. Reeve, a 
physician of eminence in the city. This 
Jady, one son, and a daughter, married to 
Henry Partridge, Esq. of Hockham Hall, 
Norfolk, survive him. His remains were 
aceompanied on foot (by the parochial 
clergy) to the new church of St. Maryle- 
bone. Few men, even during a long life, 
have held successively more church pre- 
ferment than Dr. Heslop. But the emo- 
luments of all of them together, did not 
allow him to amass wealth. Instead of 
having to record of Dr. Heslop, as was 
once said of a certain church dignitary, 
and may perchance be said of another— 
that he died ** shamefully rich,” —to the 
surprise of all who misjudged his public 
means, and knew not the private de- 
mands upon it, the late Rectur of Mary- 
lebone died poor. 





Wa ter Troy, Eso. 

Lately. At the house of his son-in- 
law, Dr. Lee, in Cavendish-row, Dublin, 
aged 83, Walter Troy, esq. brother to 
the late Dr. Troy, Roman Archbishop of 
Dublin, and father of the late respected 
Collector of Limerick. Mr. Troy was a 
gentleman of a most amiable, cheerful, 
and benevolent disposition. He never 
thought any trouble too great, or any 
labour too severe to render a service to 
a friend; and his desire to do good to 
his fellow-creatures was so strong, and 
formed so marked a trait in his character, 
that he often left bis own concerns unre- 
guarded, that he might attend to the af- 





fairs of his acquaintance. The late Duke 
of Leinster, the late Earl of Charlemont, 
Henry Grattan, the Right Honourable 
T. Conolly, and many more who might 
be enumerated, knew his worth, and es- 
timated and rewarded it by their coun- 
tenance and regard. It is unnecessary 
to add, that such aman fulfilled all rela- 
tions in his own family with exemplary 
propriety, and that his descendants, con- 
nexions, and friends, will long cherish the 
memory of his kindness and his virtues. 





Cuevauier G. M. Linoquitt. 

Sept.i7, 1825, aged 5}, the celebrated 
Chevalier Giovanni Maria Linquiti, Di- 
rector of the Royal Asylum for the In- 
sane at Aversa, whose name is so ho- 
nourably known in Europe. He was born 
at Mulfitta, at 1774; was very early 
distinguished by his learning, and at first 
studied the law, but soon left it for a 
monastic life, in the convent of the Su- 
viti. Being afterwards obliged, by poli- 
tical events, to lay aside his religious 
ha>it, and assume that of a secular priest, 
he was received as a friend in the house 
of the illustrious Berio, Marquis of Galsa, 
in whose library he had an opportunity 
of extending the sphere of his knowledge, 
especially in what relates to the physical 
and moral nature of man, of which an 
irrefragible proof was given by the first 
volume of his Recherche sull’ Alsenzeone 
Mentale. But the origin of his great re- 
putation is to be dated from the time of 
his being appointed to direct the Royal 
Asylum at Aversa. 

Linquiti was one of the first who per- 
ceived that insanity, a disease peculiar 
to the reasoning animal, man, having its 
origin in reason, never entirely departs 
from that origin; that the insane are not 
so in everyihing, or at all times; that 
we can and ought to try to restore their 
reason by reason, and that the chief, if 
not the ouly medicine in an bospital for 
the insane, is the luminous intelligence 
of the person who directs it. 

The principle which guided Linquiti 
in the treatment of lunatics was founded 
on their education; he began by consi- 
dering them as sane, took care that 
every one should follow the usual exer- 
cises of his heart and condition, and es- 
tablished his new system of cure on the 
basis of occupation and amusement ; oc- 
cupation for the versatility of the ideas 
of the maniac, and amusement against 
the fixed ideas of the melancholy. The 
results of this method was so successful, 
that the new establishments of this 
description soon became celebrated 
throughout Europe. . 

The health of Chevalier Linquiti bad 
been on the decline from 1815 to his 
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death, which was honoured with many 
tears, but nothing could be more affect- 
ing than the funeral ceremony, in the 
chapel of the asylum. Doctor Vulpez, 
the physician of the establishment, re- 
cited, ina most meving eulogium, the 
merits of the deceased; and the whole 
body of the insane who were present, 
became plunged in sorrow, as if they 
had lost their reason a second time. 


Natnaniet Atcueson, Eso. 

Dec. 22. In Duke-street, Westminster, 
aged 54, Nathaniel Atcheson, esq. F.S.A. 
solicitor. He published ‘‘ Report of the 
Case, Havelock against Rookwood, argued 
and determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the validity of a sentence of con- 
demnation by an enemy’s Consul in a Neu- 
tral Port,” 8vo. 1800.—** A Letter on the 
present state of the carrying part of the 
Coal Trade,” 8vo. 1802.—** Report of the 
Case, Fisher against Ward, respecting the 
Russian Embargo on British Ships,” 8vo. 
1803.—** American Encroachments on Bri- 
tish Rights,” 8vo, 1803. 

_ Mr. Atcheson, by assiduity, knowledge, 
and sagacity, had raised himself into emi- 
nence as a svlicitor, and enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of some of the most distin- 
guished characters of the country. His 
knowledge was by no means confined to his 
profession. He was well acquainted with the 
world, possessed general information, and a 
sound knowledge of the true principles of the 
British Constitution, to which he was ardent- 
ly attached. But his memory has a claim to 
the respect and gratitude of the country. 
Fully convinced of the wisdom and integrity 
of our great departed statesman, and that 
his principles were pre-eminently calculated 
to support the interests and honour of the 
empire, Mr. Atcheson was the original 
founder of the Pitt Club, an institution 
which has been zealously adopted in the 
most prominent parts of the British Em- 
pire, and will consequently be transmitted 
with that empire, and essentially contribute 
to perpetuate its honour, its importance, 
and its security. Mr. Atcheson, in private, 
was an enlightened counsellor, a firm friend, 
anda social companion. He was ever ready 
to assist unprotected merit, liberal in hos- 
pitality, and benevolent in disposition. 

—@— 
CLERGY, RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Sept. 3. At his rectory-house, Tinwell, 
co. Rutland, aged 87, the Rev. Thomas 
Foster, LL.B. He was of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge ; ordained priest, 12th June,1763; 
instituted to the Rectory of Dowsby, co. 
Lincoln, the day following ; and to the Vica- 
rage of Witham on the fin, 2d of Nov. of 
same year; both which he resigned in 1772, 
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on being presented to the Vicarage of Ryhall, 
co. Rutland, atid to the of Careby, 
co. Lincoln. In 1798, he resigned Ryhall, 
being presented to the Rectory of Tinwell. 
He was a native of Bourn, co. Lincoln, and 
was coheir of Thos. Burrell, esq. of Ryhall 
and Dowsby (descended from Sir John Bur- 
rell, knt. of the latter place, who was living 
in 1634). Mr, Foster married » dau. 
and co-heir of the Rev. John Baskett, Rec- 
tor of Duusby, co. Lincoln, by whom he had 
twelve children, nine of whom survive him. 
Two of them are sons, both members of 
the Church, and seven daughters, all res- 
pectably married. He was an active Magis- 
rate for the county of Rutland upwards of 
40 years, and Treasurer for the same co. 
33 years, of both which offices be faithfully 
discharged the duties without fee or emolu- - 
ment ; and as a pastor, father and husband, 
was deservedly and universally esteemed, 
and respected, 

Nov. 6. At Bisham Vicarage, the Rey. 
Roger Manwaring. He was the third son of 
John Robert Parker, esq. of Upper Harley- 
street, and Kerminch Hall, Cc hire, ; 
Catharine, eldest daughter of John Uniacke, 
esq. of Youghall, co. Cork; was born at 
Green Park, Youghall, Feb. 3, 1794; and 
baptized at Youghall, and assumed the name 
of Mainwaring by sign-manual, and his ma- 
ternal great-aunt Jones’s desire, Jan. 6, 1809. 

Nov, 19. Aged 69, the Rev. J. Applebee, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Rector of East 
Thorpe, in Essex. He was of St. John’s 
College Oxford, where he proceeded,.M.A. 
January, 19, 1780, and BD. April 14, 
1785. In 1795, he was elected Prebendary 
of Norton Episcopi in Lincoln Cathedral, 
and in the following year instituted to the 
Rectory of Easthorpe. 

Nov. 30, At the house of Charles Ingle- 
by, esq. of Austwick, co. York, the Rev. 
Thomas Carr, one of the Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; where he pro- 
ceeded B.A, 1797, M.A. 1800. He had the 
honour of being College Tutor to the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire, when Marquis of 
Hartington. 

Dec. 4. At Merton, Oxfordshire, the 
Rev. John Lea Heyes, B.D. Vicar of that 
parish, Rector of Bushey, Hertfordshire, 
Senior Fellow of Exeter College, for many 
one of his Majesty’s Preachers at White- 

all, from the University of Oxford. He 
took his degree of M.A. June 15, 1787, at 
Pembroke College; and that of B.D. Nov. 
7, 1798, at Exeter College, Oxford ; which 
Society in 1806, presented him to the Vica- 
rage of Merton, and but few months since, 
on the death of the Rev, R. Vivian, to the 
Rectory of Bushey. 
Rev. H. Kelly, Vicar of Bishop Burton, 





co. York; Spr he was nted in 1823, 
(on the deat the Rev. R. Ri the 
Dean and Chapter of York. Miha>) by 
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Rev. J. R. Price, B.A. Curate of Stone- 
house, co. Gloucester. 

At Kibworth, aged 85, the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, B.D. Rector of Isham, co. North- 
amptonshire, and many years Curate of East 
Farnham. He was instituted to the Rectory 
of Isham in 1774, on the presentation of 
Thomas Rokeby, esq. 


—O-- 


DEATHS. 
Lonpow anp 1Ts Environs. 


Dec. 6. At his sister’s, Lower Grosve- 
nor-st. aged 21, Capt. Charles Robinson; a 
oung officer who had only returned ftom 
i ndia a few days. He was unfortunately ad- 
dicted to walking in his sleep, and throwing 
himself from his bedchamber window in the 
second story, was killed on the spot. 

Dec. 29. At Mrs. Slade Baker’s, Berke- 
ley-sq. Eliza, youngest dau. of late Rev. John 
Bannister, of Wareham, Dorset. 

Dec. 27. In Queen: st, Great Surrey- road, 
Mr. Henry Bengough. 

Lately. Leaving a large family, Charlotte, 
wife of Charles Charritre, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

In Seymour. st. Portman-sq. Anne, widow 
of Adm. Sir James Wallace. 

At his residence in Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane, universally regretted, 
aged 74, Rich, Griffiths, esq. one of the 
oldest Solicitors on the Rolls. He was a 
riative of Shrewsbury, where he ed the 
early part of his life; but for the last 54 

ears, he had constantly resided in London, 
His widow, the partner of his life during 50 
years, survives his loss. 

Jan.2. Aged 89, Elizabeth, widow of 
Paul Barbot, esq. of New-road, Fitzroy- 
square. 

Jan. 2. The Hon. Wm, Bacheler Colt- 
man, late Chairman of the Board of Audit 
at Quebec, and a Member of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils of Lower Canada. 

Jan. 4. At Norwood, aged 72, James H, 
Short, esq. 

Jan. 5. At South Lambeth, aged 58, G. 
Phillips, esq. 

Jan. 6. In Northumberland-st. aged 16, 
John Stirling, eldest son of J.C. Burck- 
hardt, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Walcot-place, Lambeth, aged 
62, Alex. Fulton, esq. 

Jan. 8. In Berners-st. aged 59, Richard 
Debary, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Jan. 9. In Cannon-street, Mary, wife of 
Tho. Williams, esq. Deputy of Walbrook 
Ward. 

Jan. 9. InDown-st. Piccadilly, aged 49, 
John Porteus, esq. 

Jan. 10. In her 79th year, at the house 
of her son-in-law, Charles Baldwin, esq. 
Grove-hill, Camberwell, Eliz. relict of Rev. 
Hugh Laurents, formerly of Kingston, Reo- 
tor of Grafton Flyford, Worcestershire, 


Jan. 11. At Camberwell, 88, Judith, 
relict of me ow esq. of Peckham. 

Jan. 15, In Upper-st. Islington, 755 
Joha Wilson, so 

Jan. 17. In Lower Belgrave-pl. Pimlico, 
aged 88, Gervas Wylde, Esq. 

Jan 18. At Newington-green, 77; 
William Coles, esq. formerly of Shoe hae, 
Fleet-street. ‘ 

Jan. 18. At his house in Ave Maria Lane, 
Mr. Wm. Ellerby. 

Jan. 18. Eliz. wife of John Ramsden, 
esq. of Hammersmith. 

Jan. 18. At her son’s, Nottingham-place, 
ie 68, Mrs. Hutchinson, widow of Bury 

utchinson, esq. of Bloomsbury-square. 

Berxs.—Jan. 8. At Clewer House, Berks, 
the infant son of James Deane, esq: 

Jan. 16. Aged 54, Edw. Wells, esq. of 
Wallingford. He was long an active Magis- 
trate for the county, wad also for the Bo- 

h of which he was an Alderman; and 
for his spirit, ineegridy» unremitted exertions 
in the discharge of his Magisterial duties, 
and the uniform kindness of his manners, 
was universally esteemed by the town and 
neighbourhood. He is succeeded in his ex- 
tensive brewery by his eldest son and partner, 
Mr. Edward Wells. 

Dec. 25, At Monk’s Risborough, Eleanor 
Brooke, fourth dau. of Rev. Z. Brooke, Vicar 
of Great Hormead, Herts. 

Camariporsuire.— Dec. 24. John Buck- 
by, esq. student of Trinity college. 

Dec. 31. Tn St. Andrew-st. in his 74th 
year, Eliz. Burrows, dau. of Thos. Burrows, 
esq. M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, one of the Esquire Bedells of Cam- 
bridge University. 

Dersysurre.—Dec.21. In her 70th year, 
Eliz. wife of the Rev. J.M. Ray, of Sudbary. 

Dec. 22. Aged 86, the relict of Samuel 
Morton, esq. late of Tideswell. 

Jan. 13. Aged 39, Martha, relict of Mr. 
Joseph Hulse, of Amber, and daughter of W. 
Sykes, esq. of Edgeley. 

Jan. 17. Miss Frances Clare Bower, here- 
tofore of Stockport, and late of Buxton, one 
of the daughters and co-heiresses of the 
late Buckley Bower, esq. of Aspinshaw. 

Devonsuirt.—Dec. 31. Aged 63, Su- 
sannah, relict of Charles Samways, esq. of 
Fowey, Cornwall. 

Dorsetsuine.—Dec. 1. At a very ad- 
vanced age, Wm. Toogood, esq. of Sher- 
borne. 

Jan.@. Olivia Harriet, youngest dau. of 
L.E. St. Lo, esq. Fontmell House. 

Jan. 11. At Buckshaw House, the lady 
of Rich. Le Gros, esq. 

Jan.13. At Holt, aged 73, Lieut. Isaac 
Banger, an officer in the Dorset Militia for 


50 —_ 
ex.—Jan. 2. At Great Chesterford, 
John Sampson, esq. 
Jan, 8. At Debden Hall, aged 69, Mary, 
telict of Sir Francis Vincent, eighth Baronet 
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of Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, and formerly 
resident at Venice, She was dau. of Richard 
Muilman Trench Chiswell, esq. was married 
in July, 1779, was mother to Sir Francis 
the late, and grandmother to Sir Francis 
the present Baronet. 

Aged 46, while walking round 
his grounds in apparent health, Wm. Pres- 
ton, esq. of Sewardstone, Magistrate for the 


county. 

Jan.20. At Leyton, Wm.Copeland, esq. 

Durnam.—Jan. 3. At West Lodge, 
Darlington, in her 82d year, Ann, wife of 
Jonathan Backhouse, Esq. sen. one of the 
Society of Friends. 

Groucsstersuine.— Dec, 19. At Clifton, 
Col. Yorke, late of the 33d regt. and formerly 
of Catherine-pl. Bath. 

Dec.29. In Somerset-street, Kingstown, 

8, Josephine, dau. of Joseph Hill, esq. 

Tower Hill House, near Banwell. 

Jan. 10. Yn Pritchard-st. of apoplexy, 
aged 67, Frances, eldest dau. of late Colonel 
Wade, and grand-daughter of Field-Marshal 
Wade 


Jan.17. At the Hotwells, 21, Em- 
ma Christiana, youngest dau. of Sam. Brice, 
. Frenchay. 
ants.—Jan. 8. At the George Inn, 
Andover, in his 59th year, John Charlton, 
esq. of Broke House, near Mere, Wilts. 

Jan. 13. Aged 82, Mr. Wm. Spinks, a 
very old and respected inhabitant of South- 
ampton. 

Jan. 19. At Lymington, in his 76th year, 
Charles St. Barbe, esq. universally cted 
by the town and neighbourhood. For the last 
forty years, he had been the principal pro- 
prietor of the salt works there; and in 1788 he 
established the first banking business in the 


town. In his dealings he was honourable 
and liberal; and as a magistrate, active and 
upright. 

Heats.— Sept.15. In his 69th year, the 
Hon. Robert Dimsdale, of Camfield- 
place 


Jan. 12. At Norton near Baldock, in her 
100th year, Sarah Maxwell. The same 
tish in which she was born now contains 
remains. She was a constant attendant upon 
the ordinances of the church, with the ex- 
ception of the few last years of her life, when 
her sight became much impaired. She was 
the good woman of the parish, and in that 
capacity, probably assisted into the world the 
greatest part of her neighbours who stood 
round her grave at her interment. Her piety 
and unoffending disposition procured her ma- 
ny friends, and her mind was unimpaired even 
a few minutes previous to her dissolution. 

Hunts.—Jan.17. At his house,Marshall’s 
Wick, Geo. Sullivan Martin, esq. 

Lancasuire.—Dec. 25. Suddenly in the 
vestibule of the townhall, Liverpool, aged 
70, Mr. a for 33 years cons 


of the 
Dec, 30. At Manchester, Harriet, wife fof 


OsiTvanry. 


9s 
Mr. Richard Hall Thorpe, 4th dau, 
Stctae<- Mitek cache, 


Cisegh, sister ofthe lane Rich. Cloaghs ame 
> sister i h, esq. 
of Manchester. en 

Mippiesex.—Jan. 9. At Charlton, aged 
73, Susanna, widow of Chas. Reynolds, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Sunbury, aged 84, Giles 
Crompe, esq. Clerk to the Cloth-workers’ 
Company for 63 years, 

Norrotx.—Dec.26 William Parkinson, 
esq. of Thorpe, near Norwich, uncle of Mrs, 
Henry Davis, Berkeley-square. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Dec. 25. Aged 59, 
John Benton, esq. of Houghton House. 

NoTTINGHAMSHIRE—Jan. 21. Aged 70, 
John Blount, gent. of Kempstone. 

OxrorpsHtre.—Nov. 21. At Oxford, Sir 
Edw. Hitchens, Alderman and three times 
Mayor of that City. During a long life he 
was uniformly distinguished for perfect up- 
rightness of character and the warmest bene- 
volence of heart. He was knighted June }2, 
1812. 

Dec. 24. At Summer Town, after a se- 
vere illness of fifteen years, aged 23, Mr. 
William Haswell, last surviving child of the 
late Rev. William Jepson Haswell, of South 
Shields, and Rector of St. John, Jamaica, 
— eo by his mother, to the late 

ev. Twycross, Vicar of Oakley, 
Brill, and Borstall, Bucks, and of Water- 
perrys Oxford, nephew to late Capt. Rob. 

cross, R. N. and cousiu to Capt. Cumby, 
R.N. of Heighington, Durham. 

Jan. 16. Aged 55, John Bowden, esq. 
of Radford. 

Rutvanpsuire.—Jan. 19. In her 100th 
year, Mrs. Sharp, of " 

Somersersuine—Dec. 21. At Wells, 
Thos. Porch,esq. Captain of the 2d Somerset 
Regiment of Militia, 

Dec, 28. Aged 21, Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of Robert Shew, esq. Bladud buildings, 


Dec. 29. Miss Simpson, sister of late 
mee Simpson, of Keysham-pl. Keyn- 
8 . 


Jan. 7. At the house of her son, Dr. Da- 
vis, in the Royal Crescent, Bath, aged 80, 
the relict of Robert Davis, esq. of Woolley 
Hill, near Bradford, Wilts. 

Jan. 11. In his 76th year, George Lye, 
esq: one of the magistrates for Bath. 

Jan. 16. At Camerton House, near 
Bath, aged 81, the widow of John Jarrett, 
esq. of Jamaica, and of Freemantle, near 
Southampton. 

Jan. 19. In Milsom-st. Bath, Mary, 
wife of er —— esq. of Henbnry. ~ 

Jan. 19. - At Wincanton, 50 . 
wife of Mr. Geo. Messit + y ° — 
dau. of late John Newman, esq. of Barwick 
House. 

Sussex.—Jan. 13. In Wellington-sq. 
waa Harrivt, wife of Vice-Adm. Geo. 
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SrArrorpsuirt.—Jan. 7. At the Dean- 
ry, Litchfield, aged 80, Mrs. Woodhouse, 
wife of the Very Rev. the Dean. 

Surrotk —Jan. 23. At an advanced age, 
the relict of Mr. Green, surgeon, late of 
Ixworth, Suffolk. 

Jan. 4. At Mildenhall, aged 15, Char- 
lotte Augusta, dau. of Sir. Geo. Denys, 
Bar 


t 

Aged 56, Mr. Chas, Clarke, 26 years mas- 
ter of ‘thé free grammar school, at Need- 

ham Market. 

Jan. 5. At Farlinghay Hall, near Wood- 
bridge, aged 80, Mary, relict of Major Wm, 
Webb. She was eldest dau. of Sir Atwell 
Lake, second Baronet, of Edmonton, Mid- 
dlesex, by Mary, only dau. of James Winter, 
esq. of Mile End; and was sister to the late, 
and aunt to the present Baronets 

Warwicksuire.—/Jan. 6. At Honington 
Hall, aged 73, Gore Townsend, esq. 

Westmoretann.—Jan. 11. At Raven- 
stonedale, aged 81, Mr. Edmund Hodgson, 
formerly of Wimpole-st. London. 

Wirts.—Lately. Jane, only dau. of 
Rev. Chas. Dewell, of Malmesbury. 

Jan. 3. Aged 63, Mr. E. Edmonds, of 
the firm of Yeobury, Tugwell, Edmonds, and 
Son, Bradford. 

Jan. 10. Suddenly, of apoplexy, at an 
advanced age, Mr. Gould, of Salisbury, an 
extensive stage-coach proprietor on the 
great Western road. 

Jan. 17. At the Parsonage, Maddington, 
Catherine, wife of Rev. Joseph Legge, of 
Maddington and Shrewton. 

WonrcesTersuire.—At Worcester, aged 
70, Rich. Jones, esq. father of Mr. R. 
Jones, of Covent-garden Theatre. Mr. 
Jones was an eminent architect and surveyor, 
and the author of that useful work, ‘* The 
Builders’ Vade Mecum.” 

Yorksuire.—Dec. 24. In Portland-pl. 
Hull, aged 68, the relict of Thos. Sherlock, 
esq. of Redburn, Lincolnshire. 

Dec. 29. At Wakefield, in his 70th year, 
John Billam, esq. M.B, formerly of Tri- 
nity-college. 

Jan.5. At Thorne, aged 74, Mrs. Par- 
kinson, aunt to Mrs. Grayburn, York Pa- 
rade, near Hull. 

Jan. 11. At Malton, in his 79th year, 
Thomas Davye, Esq. Surgeon. 

Jan. 11. At Doncaster, aged 84, the 
widow of Gen. Sowerby. 

Jan. 11. Aged 30, Thomas Empson, 
esq. of Goole. 

Jan. 17. 


At Cue’ Grange, near 
Doncaster, in his 58t' 


year, John Fol- 


jambe, esq. late of Wakefield, 

Jan. 18. Aged 72, Thomas Keld, esq. 
one of the senior members of the Corpora- 
tion of Scarbro’. 

Jan. 26. At Shibden Hall, aged 77, 
James Lister, esq. 

Wates,—Jax. 24. At Newport, Mon- 





Osiruary. 





(Jan, 


mouthshire, aged 88, Rebecca, relict of W. 
Perrott Williams, esq. of Hermons Hill, 
Haverfordwest. 

Dec. 15. At Stirling Park, Carmarthen- 
shire, Jane, wife of Dr. Henry Laurence. 

Dec. 27. At Bangor, by the explosion 
ofa gun, J. Royle, esq. brother to the Rev. 
John Royle, Rector of Compton Martin, 
Somersetshire. 

Scottanp.—Jan. 1. At Glasgow, aged 
32, Mr. John Bell, teacher of languages. 
He was a man who, for the extent of his 
knowledge in ancient, modern, and especially 
Eastern literature, was an ornament to the 
city and university. He was acquainted with 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Saxon, 
Teutonic, Gothic, Icelandic, Portuguese, 
Arabic, Persic, Chaldaic, Sanscrit, Hin- 
dostanee, Bengalee, and several other Jan- 


guages. 
Jan. 13. AtUndersyde Park, Roxburgh- 

shire, aged 70, Geo. Waldie, esq. of Under- 

- hl and of Forth House, Newcastle-upon- 
'yne. 


- Inetanp.—Jan. 11. Athis house, Rath- 
mines, Major James Allen, late of the Sth 
Dragoons, formerly Port Surveyor of Drog- 
heda, a Magistrate of the county of Kildare, 
and late Treasurer of the Ordnance. He 
entered the military service of his country 
at so early an age as to have held the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1755, and was distinguished 
under Generals Braddock, Amherst, and 
Wolfe, in the first American war, by the 
command of several dangerous expeditions, 
which were conducted with ability, cou- 
rage, and success. He was present at the 
storming of Ticonderoga, where his father 
was killed, and at the taking of Montreal. 
In Ireland, he was subsequently Aid-de- 
Camp to Sir John Irwine, while Commander 
of the Forces, and also to three Lords Lieu- 
tenant. 

Asroan.—April 2, At Hobart’s Town, 
Van Dieman’s Land, John Margetts, M.D. 

July 1. In New South Wales, John Si- 
gismund Gore, esq. Ensign 57th Reg. Inf. 
fourth son of Rev. Chas. Gore, of Barrow 
Court, Somerset. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Thomas Cope, merchant, 
of Tesceira. A party, consisting of eighteen 
ew were all lost in going from St. 

ichael’s to Terceira, in an open boat. 

Sept. 23. At sea, Henry H. Sumner, 
esq. Commander of the Elphinstone, late of - 
the Hon. E, I. C.’s Naval Service. 

Nov. 21. In St. Mary's, Jamaica, in 
her 2sth year, Eliza, wife of Dr. William 
Henry Vidal, and niece of Jess¢ Foot, esq. 
of Ilfracombe, Devonshire. This lady is 
much and deservedly esteemed. Her daugh- 
ter, Emma Sarah. Vidal, # promising child 
of 7 years old, was unfortunately drowned 
on the 5th of August last, at Ilfracombe, 
whilst on a visit to her great-uncle, Mr. 
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Foot, owing to the want of proper bathing 
machines. 

Nov. 23. In Jamaica, Henry P. Mais, 
esq. of the firm of John and Henry Mais, 
Kingston. 

Nov. 28. At Shrewsbury, New Jersey, 
in his 73d year, Mr. Edw. Butler Thos. 
Grant, many years a resident, formerly a 
merchant in Manchester, England. 

Nov. Near Mexico, in his 23d year, 
the Hon. Augustus Waldegrave, third and 
youngest son of the late Adm. Lord Rad- 
stock, G.C.B. While shooting, in com- 
pany with Mr. Ward and Mr. Baring, the 
gun of the latter accidentally exploded, and 
killed him on the spot. e was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, and took the 
degree of B: A. May, 1823, with distinction 
in literis humanioribus. His mathematical 
knowledge was also considerable, while the 
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accomplishments of his mind, the suavity of 
his mannets, and the goodness of-his heart, 
endeared him to all. 

Dec. 3. At Lisbon, Garnett Gould, esq. 
for many years an eminent British merchant 
in that city. 

Dec.11. At Avignon, the Hon. Mrs. 
Long, wife of Capt. Long, second dau, of 
Lord Stanley, and grand-dau. of the Earl of 
Derby. 

Dec. 16. At Jersey, at his brother's, 
Col. Touzel, Richard Percival, son of late 
Thomas Moulson, esq. of Chester, and 
nephew of the late Dr. Percival, of Man- 
chester. : 

Dec. 23. In Hamburgh, aged 40, Lieut. 
James Heselden, R.N. of Barton-upon- 
Humber. : 

Jan. 2. At Brussels, Eleanor, wife of 
John Thos. Newbolt, M. D. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from December 21, 1825, to January 24, 1826. 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5176] 50and 60 157 
Males - 1027 2045 Males - 844 1646 & S5and10 73 | 60and 70 144 
Females - 1018 Females - ft 2 J 10and20 61] 70and 80 131 

Whereof have died under two years old 513 $ 20 and30 84] 80 and 90 57 
& | soand40118|90and100 7 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 124 | 103 1 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which goveras Importation, 
from the Returns ending January 14. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. % d. s 4. a d, s € & d. 
59 5 36 7 24 11 45 6 40 4 44 8 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Jan. 23, 50s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jan. 18, 36s. 114d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 51. 5s. Straw 2/. 6s. Clover 6/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 15s. Straw 
2l. Os. Clover 5l. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
od. | Lamb...... Os. Od. to Os. Od. 





= od. Head of ‘Cattle at Market Jan. 23: 
Veal .....2.. eutnctncestte 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. Oe 2,193 © Calves 122 
Pork ...ccccceesesseesnee 48 4d. to Gs. Od. Sheep .....cs+-15,950 Pigs 90 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 23, 33s. 0d. to 41s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 43s. 0d. Yellow Russia 39s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 





THE PRICES of Canat Snares, &c. in January 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. 
Raine, Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey Canal, 2,000/.—Leeds and Liver- 
pool, 4601—Grand Junction, 290/.—Birmingham, 330l.—Worcester and Birmingham, 
551.—Ellesmere, 1151. — Stratford-upon-Avon, 40/.— Monmouthshire, 215/.—Breck- 
tiock and Abergavenny, 170/.—Neath, 360/.—Shropshire, 1501.—Rochdale, 105/.—Old 
Union, 961.—Lancaster, 42/.—Regent’s, 46/.—Wilts and Berks, 6/.—West India Dock, 
#00/,—London Dock, 87/.—Globe Insurance, 153/.— Imperial Fire, 105/.—Guardian, 
18/,—Atlas, 8/.—Hope, 41. 15s.— Eagle, 4.—East London Water Works, 1242.—Grand 
Junction, 80/.—West Middlesex, 72/,—Westminster Gas, 571.--New ditto, 10. paid ; 
34 prem. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrawnp. 
From December 29, 1825, to January 26, 1826, both inclusive, 


























Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fehreabeit's Therm, 
.(e “e . Le | ° - 1s .| 
‘s4 Sa g iss Barom. Weather. | °@ 32 1 § 23 Barom. Weather, 
8 io .5 3 © pin. pts. Biss ©"tp im. pts. 
Zz -_> = = Zz = 
Az \-= =z | Azo =z 
Dec.| o ° ° * Jan.| ° ° e 
29 | 83 | 34 | 34 || 29, 66, foggy 13 | 18 | 29 | 24 || 30, 00/fair 
30 | 30 | 33 | 29 » 75) \fair 14 119 | 26 | 24 > 10)fair 
31 | 28 | 82 | 33 ’ 79 fair | 15 | 21 | 23 | 18 » 27\foggy 
J.1 | 89 | 41 | 42 » 82\cloudy 16 | 15 | 27 | 24 » 53/foggy 
2'| 38 | 41 | 34 > 87\fair | 17 | 23 | 82 | 29 > 59)\fair 
3 | 83 | 35 | 34 » 90/fair 18 | 31 | 82 | 39 » 40/fair 
4 | 34 | 36 | 35 » 91\cloudy | 19 | 40 | 42 | 89 > 15)\fair 
5 | 35 | 36 | 36 » 87\sleet | 20 | 40 | 39 | 88 » 23\clondy 
6 | 36 | 38 | 85 ’ 77 cloudy | 21 | 88 | 39 | 37 > 18)rain 
7 | 87 | 34 | 34 » 83 cloudy 22 | 39 | 34 | 34 » 26\cloudy 
s | 31 | 32 | 28 » 76; |fair | 23 | 83 | 87 | 37 » 23/\rain 
9 | 26-| 27 | 24 2 99 ‘fair | 24 | 33 | 34 | 33 » 42 
10 | 24 | 20 | 28 > 76\fair 25 | 35 | 34 | 34 9 34{cloady 
11 | 29°] 32 } 35 » 76\snow 26 | 33 | 35 | 30 33]cloudy 



































12 | 24] 28 | 26 » 79 fair 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1825, to January 27, 18%6, both inclusive, 


































g ; z 4 
* | 22 3] BO Bills,| Ex. Bills 
% 3 Z2/83/25 10002. | 500/, 
a + 
14 dis. 1 pm/3 dis, 
dis. pas)? dio. pas. 
pm par)? pm. par. 
10 5 pm.j4 5 pm. 
1014 3 pm.|5 3 pm. 
1412 pm. 1 pmj@ 4 pm. 
1517 5 pm.j4 6 pm. 
26 9 pm.i7 9 pm. 
26 10 pm./7 10 pm, 
22 9 pm.|7_ 6 pm. 
20 2pm.j3 4 pm. 
22 pm. 4 pm.i6 4pm. 
22 2pm.j5 2pm. 
1216 pm. 1 pm.j4 1 pm. 
15 8 2dis.|3 pm. par. 
10 6 2 dis.|par 2 dis, 
6 Spm. 1 dis. 1 dis. 
6 8 1 dis.j2 dis. par 
712 2 dis |1dis.1pm. 
idis.! pm.|par 2 pm. 
81g 97% 10 8 2pm} 1pm. 
24/215 |80g | 894 98 61 dis. par} 1 dis. par 
15 |81g 9 910 1 dis. par} par 
97/2144:80 1) 80g 97} 95 1 dis.l1 pm, par 








RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 














